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THE OLDER AMERICANS ACT AND THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1984 BUDGET 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1983 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Aging, 
Subcommittee on Human Services, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 3 p.m., in room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Mario Biaggi (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Biaggi of New York, Hughes 
of New Jersey, Snowe of Maine, Courter of New Jersey, and 
BiUrakis of Florida. 

Staff present: Robert B. Blancato, staff director; Teresa Kara- 
manos, research associate; Moya D. Benoit, research assistant; 
John Vihstadt, minority staff director; and Allison Bell, staff assist- 
ant. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN MARIO BIAGGI 

Mr. Biaggi. The meeting is called to order. This hearing is on the 
fiscal year 1984 budget proposals and the Older Americans Act. 

Because of the constraints of time, the committee is compelled to 
implement some limiting conditions. Even though all of the wit- 
nesses have been advised by staff, I feel compelled to again advise 
all the witnesses that we are operating under extreme time con- 
straints today. We have exactly 3 hours to conduct this hearing. 

The witness list presents time periods during which each of the 
respective witnesses and panels will have to testify. In simple 
terms, we're invoking the 5-minute rule for all oral testimony 
except for Assistant Secretary Hardy. 

All statements which have been prepared will be submitted for 
the record in their entirety, and I implore all witnesses to summa- 
rize those points which in their minds are most critical to their 
presentation. 

To set the example myself and other members here today will 
limit our comments. After my remarks I will recognize only those 
members who are present for no more than 2 minutes. As is cus- 
tomary, entire statements will be placed in the record. 

I thank you for your consideration in this difficult situation and 
assure you that all your statements, written or otherwise, will be 
read and analyzed fully by this subcommittee. But clearly, what- 
ever written statements you have or any documents you may want 
to submit will be read, analyzed, and included in the record. 

(1) 
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For myself, I am pleased to convene this first hearing for 1983 of 
the Subcommittee on Himian Services. Our topic today is the ad- 
ministration's fiscal year 1984 budget proposal and its impact on 
the programs and services provided by the Older Americans Act. 

It is my hope that Assistant Secretary Hardy can shed some 
light and dispel some of the confusion surrounding the administra- 
tion's budget. In particular, has a bill been drafted reflecting the 
legislative changes which are being advocated? If not, why not? 

I have some specific questions which I hope will be addressed. 
Why, after President Reagan in December of last year signed into 
law a bill increasing funds for the nutrition programs, is the ad- 
ministration proposing to slash funds by some $32 million in these 
same programs for the fiscal year which begins in October? 

One of the reasons given is that certain management improve- 
ments should make up the difference. Does this include any form 
of ''means testing" or sliding scale fees for pcuticipants, something 
which would violate existing prohibitions in the act? 

With respect to the title V program, it was last September when 
Congress overwhelmingly voted to override the Presidential veto of 
the supplemental appropriations bill. One of the main reasons for 
this action was the $277 million in funds for title V which the ad- 
ministration wanted to abolish. 

Now, 6 months later, including terminating funds for the eight 
national aging organizations which currently administer three- 
quarters of the program, why are these changes being proposed? 

I view this hearing as vital to the future of the Older Americans 
Act. I will maintain my position that 1983 is not the year to 
reauthorize the Older Americans Act. It is scheduled, by law, for 
1984, and that should not be changed. Therefore, any efforts to es- 
tabliish a ''backdoor" reauthorization should be rejected by Con- 
gress. A budget proposal should concentrate on funding levels, not 
massive program changes. 

The fiuiding levels provided for the Older Americans Act does 
not even constitute the equivalent of a freeze. A $56 million reduc- 
tion below last year's level is much more drastic a reduction than a 
freeze would represent. We have invited representatives from all 
migor aging organizations which are involved on a day-to-day basis 
with the programs and services under the Older Americans Act. 
This includes representatives from all eight migor national contrac- 
tors of title V. We want to learn their assessment of the budget 
proposal and what impact it will have on their ability to provide 
services. 

I look forward to all their testimonies this afternoon. 

[The prepared statement of Chairman Mario Biaggi follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Chairbaan Mario Biaggi 

I am pleased to convene this first hearing for 1983 of the Subcommittee on 
Human Services. Our topic today is the administration's fiscal year 1984 budget pro- 
posal and its impact on the programs and services provided by the Older Americans 
Act. 

I approach this subject with a profound personal interest. There are few Members 
of the House who have worked harder or longer than I on behalf of the Older 
Americans Act, on this committee or on the Education and Labor Committee, which 
has direct legislative responsibility for the act. On the basis of this experience, I am 
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deeply concerned about the administration's budget and what it will mean to the 
future of the act. 

I consider what has been proposed to be an unwarranted attack on the Older 
Americans Act and the millions of senior citizens who benefit — oftimes daily— from 
the services provided under the act. 

I am opposed to the administration budget on two specific grounds. First, I am 
opposed to the overall reduction of some $56 million recommended in the budget 
which includes a $32 million slash in the vitally important nutrition programs. The 
second is the substantive legislative changes which accompany the budget proposal. 
The transfer of title V from the Department of Labor to the Administration on 
Aging is of special concern to us. The other legislative change being offered — even 
though rejected by Congress in the past— would transfer the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture commodity food progrcun into the Administration on Aging. We 
would like these issues to be addressed as well as other aspects of this proposal. 

I consider these and any other legislative changes which may be part of this 
budget to be inappropriate proposals one year before scheduled reauthorization by 
Congress. There are few Federal programs which are monitored more carefully than 
the Older Americans Act. This committee alone has conducted several dozen hear- 
ings on the act in our six year history. The standing committees in both the House 
and Senate have done likewise over the years. This means that when legislative 
changes are made during reauthorization — they have had the benefit of review by 
Congress as well as by the aging network as well as the seniors receiving services 
and employment under the act. 

As a result of this regular review, the reauthorizations of the Older Americans 
Act which have occurred during its 16 year history have been successful and have 
produced positive results. The administration budget seeks to usurp this traditional 
role of Congress and I stand totally opposed to any legislative alteration of the act 
before reauthorization. 

It is my hope that Assistant Secretary Hardy can shed some light and dispel some 
of the confusion surrounding the administration's budget. In particular, has a bill 
been drafted reflecting the legislative changes which are being advocated? If not, 
why not? I have some specific questions which I hope will be addressed. 

Why— after President Reagan in December of last year signed into law a bill in- 
creasing funds for the nutrition programs — is the administration proposing to slash 
funds by some $32 million in these same programs for the fiscal year which begins 
in October? One of the reasons given is that certain management improvements 
should make up the difference. Does this include any form of "means testing" or 
"sliding scale fees'' for participants — something which would violate existing prohi- 
bitions in the act? 

With respect to the title V emplo3rment program— it was last September when 
Congress overwhelmingly voted to override the Presidential veto of the supplemen- 
tal appropriations bill. One of the main reasons for this action was the $27 million 
in funds for title V which the administration wanted to abolish. Now, just six 
months later, the administration is again proposing radical changes for the pro- 
gram — including terminating funds for the eight national aging organizations which 
currently administer three-quarters of the program. Why are these changes being 
proposed? 

I am also concerned that separate funding for a variety of services under title III- 
B of the act might not be continued under this budget. It is essential that we contin- 
ue to move toward the goal of increased coordination of the various services and 
programs within the act. Title III-B has been the glue which has held the programs 
together at the State and local level — and the services provided with III-B funds are 
those services deemed by State and area agencies on aging to be most needed for 
their seniors. Congress in 1981 specifically moved away from mandating services 
under III-B and increased local discretion. The administration's position regarding 
title III-B needs to be clarified to ensure that the intent of the 1981 amendments 
will continue to be carried out. 

I would also hope that the administration will be able to provide a justification for 
their proposed cut of some $2 million in funds needed to operate the 57 State agen- 
cies on aging in this Nation. 

I view this hearing as vital to the future of the Older Americ€uis Act. I will main- 
tain my position that 1983 is not the year to reauthorize the Older Americans Act — 
it is scheduled by law for 1984 and that should not be changed. Therefore, any ef- 
forts to accomplish a "backdoor reauthorization" should be rejected by Congress. A 
budget proposal should concentrate on funding levels— not massive program 
changes. The funding levels provided for the Older Americans Act does not even 
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constitute the equivalent of a ''freeze." A $56 million reduction below last year's 
levels is much more drastic a reduction than a freeze would represent. 

We have invited representatives from all nugor aging organizations which are in- 
volved on a day to day basis with the programs and services under the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. This includes representatives from all eight national contractors of title V. 
We want to learn their assessment of the budget proposal and what impact it will 
have on their ability to provide services. I look forward to all the testimonies this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Ms. Snowe, the gentlelady from Maine. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Fm pleased to be here today to examine the impact of the admin- 
istration's fiscal year 1984 budget proposal on the Older Americans 
Act. Oversight of this important Federal program is perhaps the 
most significant responsibility of the Himian Services Subcommit- 
tee. I want to thank Chairman Biaggi for calling this hearing 
today, and all of those witnesses who have agreed to testify before 
the subcommittee. 

I am particularly pleased that the committee will be receiving 
testimony from the most knowledgeable and well qualified repre- 
sentative of the aging network for Maine's Second District — Steve 
Farnham from the Aroostook Regional Task Force of Older Senior 
Citizens. 

Since I have been in Congress, Steve has been one of the most 
active and most compassionate spokespersons on behalf of the el- 
derlv in my district. His input has been valuable to me in the past, 
as I m sure it will be to this subcommittee today. 

The Older Americans Act has served as the major vehicle for the 
organization and delivery of social, nutrition, emplo3rment, and 
other services to the elderly. Its success at providing an int^ated 
network of vital human services to older Americans has repeatedly 
won it the strong support of Congress. We have currently confront- 
ed widespread poverty among the elderly, particularly older 
women. State governments are hard-pressed to meet all but their 
most essential obligations. The proposed cuts are in many pro- 
grams of benefit to this group. 

As we set the budget for fiscal year 1984 Fm confident that Con- 
gress will once again reaffirm its strong support for this very essen- 
tial and important program. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Biaggi. I thank you. 

Mr. Courter of New Jersey. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES A. COURTER 

Mr. Courter. Yes, thank vou. Mr. Chairman, I have no opening 
statement at this time. I look forward to the statements of the wit- 
nesses and I'm also, Mr. Chairman, looking forward to a very fruit- 
ful relationship with you as the chairman of the subcommittee. As 
vou know, I've been in the Congress now, this is my third term. I 
nave not had the opportunity to serve on the Committee on Aging, 
Select Committee on Aging. 

I'm certainly looking forward to it and I know that you and I 
have enjoyed a very good relationship as we have bordering states. 
So, thank you very much and I look forward to the experience. 
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Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you, Mr. Courier. Mr. Bilirakis, the gentle- 
man from Florida 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MICHAEL BILIRAKIS 

Mr. BiURAKis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I suppose I am more of a guest than an3^hing else here today. I 
am a freshman Member of the Congress and was fortunate enough, 
after much urging, to be assigned to the Aging Committee. As yet I 
don't know what my subcommittees will be and, consequently, in 
that line I guess I am a guest here. But I am also here because I 
care about the elderly citizens of America. 

Of course my district in Florida, the new Ninth Congressional 
District, contains something like 50 percent senior citizens, and 
consequently, therein lies my specific interest. 

I too don t have any specific presentations or questions at this 
time but I am very interested in what we are here for today. 

Thank you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. The Aging Committee hasn't assigned its members 
to their various subcommittees so we welcome you and your contri- 
butions. 

Mr. BiuRAKis. Thank you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I would like to submit the prepared statement of 
Congressman Shumway for the record at this time. Hearing no ob- 
jections, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Norman D. Shumway 
follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Representative Norman D. Shumway 

Today, we will review the impact the Administration's budget proposal for reduc- 
ing the nutrition program by $32 million for fiscal year 1984. The Administration's 
budget assumes that the 1983 level of 734,000 daily meals will be maint€dned 
through site consolidations, consolidated food services and improved management 
and training practices. I hope we will review problems related to consolidation, such 
as assessibility, especially in areas with inadequate transportation. 

In California, during the fiscal year of July 1, 1981 through June 30, 1982, a total 
of 12,038,373 meals were served to seniors. We already have 45 percent of our meals 
prepared in central kitchens and transported to the sites. Catering services prepare 
35 percent of the meals and only 19 percent of our meals are prepared at the nutri- 
tion sites. As you can see, Mr. Chairman, consolidation in meal preparation is al- 
ready underway in California. 

Since California's nutrition program reaches only 12.3 percent of the eligible pop- 
ulation under 1983 spending levels, I would not support a reduction in the level of 
services to those most in need. 

Funding is maintained at fiscal year 1983 levels of $241 million for services pro- 
vided by area agencies on aging. In California, we are using these funds for legal 
services, information and referral, case management, in-home services and transpor- 
tation. 

Finally, we will review the impact of the Administration's fiscal year 1984 budget 
proposal to transfer the Title V Older Americans Act emplo3rment program from 
the Department of Labor to HHS. According to the Administration this proposal is 
intended to result in simplified program administration at both federal and state 
levels. However, some of the current national contractors have stated that the 
transfer would result in placing jobs in competition with meals and other services 
for funding that would be reduced by $56 million for the combined programs. Con- 
gressmen Conte, Panetta and Gray have introduced legislation to retain the pro- 
gram in the Department of Labor. 

I am primarily concerned for the job security and continuity of older workers cur- 
rently enrolled in the program, such as the highly successful Green Thumb program 
in California. Would their jobs remain secure under the Administration's transfer 
proposal? 
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I am optimistic that these questions will be considered in today's hearing, in order 
that we may work with Mr. Biaggi to transmit our findings to the Appropriations 
Committee and the Education and Labor Committee for responsive action. 

I would also like to suggest that the Subcommittee consider proposing that a por- 
tion of the new Federal jobs bill be available for older workers, hopefully through 
the current THtle V national contractors who have successful records in carrying out 
manpower programs on the community level. 

It is no exaggeration to say the Older Americans Act has become a symbol of our 
Nation's commitment to improving the quality of life for the elderly. The barriers of 
isolation that separate older persons from the mainstream of community life have 
been overcome by congregate meals, senior centers, transportation, emplo3rment and 
other services provided by the Older Americans Act. 

Our distinguished Chairman, Mr. Biaggi serves on the Standing Conmiittee that 
will be responsible for re-authorization of the Act next year. He has been instru- 
mental is seeking improvements in the Act recommended here in this Conmiittee 
during past re-authorizations of the Act. I want to commend Chairman Biaggi and 
our Ranking Minority Member, for convening these hearings to assess the impact of 
the Administration's budget proposals for fiscal year 1984 on these programs. 

During the seventies we were challenged with expanding a set of goals in the Act 
into a national network of community services reaching 9 million older persons. 
This challenge has new meaning in the 1980's as we confront the paradox of auster- 
ity and necessity. 

The Administration's budget proposes $998 million for the Older Americans Act 
programs that are currently funded at a level of $1,054 billion (a $56 million cut). 
The budget also transfers the USDA commodities program and the Department of 
Labor Title V Senior Community Services Emplo3rment program to the Department 
of Health and Human Services. 

Mr. Biaggi. Again, the Assistant Secret€u:y, Ms. Dorcas Hardy. 
We welcome you and nice to see you again. 
Ms. Hardy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Biaggi. We also have some others with you. 

STATEMENT OF DORCAS R HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
OFFICE OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT SERVICES, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Hardy. We are all very pleased to be here today and have 
the opportunity to talk with you about the Older Americans Act 
and particularly some legislative changes that the administration 
has proposed. 

I would like to introduce to my right the Commissioner of the Ad- 
ministration on A^g, Dr. Lennie-Marie Tolliver, and to my left, 
the Associate Commissioner of the Administration on Aging for 
State and Tribal Program Operations, Michio Suzuki. 

We are here today to look at the Older Americans Act and talk 
about our legislative proposals. We are not here to suggest for this 
year a full reauthorization of the Older Americans Act. 

I know that you are aware of the goals of the Administration on 
Aging in assisting States and localities and promoting the develop- 
ment of coordinated community-based services for older persons, as 
well as serving as a Federal focal point for many of the issues that 
affect the older population of this country. 

We see AOA's chief role as leveraging and mobilizing the ener- 
gies and the resources of a lot of other public and private sector 
resources and entities to address the needs of the entire older popu- 
lation. 

Our budget request for fiscal year 1984 is $997,906,000, a de- 
crease of approximately $55 million. Essentially it is a very similar 
budget to nscal year 1982's budget. It also includes proposals 
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for the USDA commodities and title V programs being modified 
and placed within the Administration on Aging. 

We believe that the fiscal year 1984 proposed funding levels will 
not result in significant reductions in service levels. AOA will con- 
tinue to expand their management improvement initiatives in 
order to maintain service levels. These initiatives include better ac- 
countability for our funds, improved financial management, and in- 
creased program income from those individuals who can afford to 
contribute to our program. 

We have discussed before your committee in the past, contribu- 
tions to the Federal nutrition programs, and I would like to take 
the opportunity to highlight some of our progress. 

In fiscal year 1981 program income expenditures reported by the 
States equalled a little over 13 percent of the Federal funds that 
were allotted to the States for both supportive and the nutri- 
tion services. That was about $79 million. In fiscal year 1982 pro- 
gram income increased to 20 percent or over $100 million. In fiscal 
{rear 1983 we projected an increase of 21 percent or over $130 mil- 
ion, and in fiscal year 1984 we expect an even higher increase. So 
I think we are doing a very good job with that initiative and we 
appreciate your support. 

We believe that in this and many other areas, the aging net- 
work has an excellent record and has made very significant gains 
in the management of supportive services and all of the nutrition 
program. Therefore, we believe that we can maintain in fiscal year 
1984 the level of 191 million meals that we plan to serve in 1983. 

I would like to describe now the legislative proposals that I be- 
lieve will further strengthen the network. I think I should first say 
that we are not proposing to consolidate or block grant older 
Americans' programs. We are proposing to replace the present title 
V of the Olaer Americans Act, bring the new program under the 
Administration of Aging rather than the Department of Labor. We 
propose to retain the forward funding feature of the program. We 
would retain the means test feature and, to the maximum extent 
possible, protect and retain the 54,200 elderly persons who are cur- 
rently employed under this program. 

Funds would be provided through the State and area agencies on 
aging to support activities which promote the economic self-suffi- 
ciency of low-income older persons. The program would continue to 
employ older persons in positions which have the potential of 
moving them into permanent emplo3rment and thus enhancing 
their opportunities for self-sufficiency. 

Funds for the program will be distributed to the State agencies 
on aging and each State will award its funds to the area agencies 
on aging. We believe the States and the area agencies are the best 
judges of their own local needs and their potential solutions to 
those needs. 

The budget request for the new program is $277,100,000, a reduc- 
tion of $4,850,000, which is a return to the fiscal year 1982 operat- 
ing level. The request is consistent with Human Development Serv- 
ices policies to maintain services while at the same time reducing 
the rate of growth of Federal expenditures. 

We believe that savings can oe projected not in the services for 
older persons, but in administrative costs. In the current program 
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up to 15 percent of the funds may be used for administration. State 
and area agencies will be permitted, imder our proposal, to use a 
combined total of 10 percent of their allotment for administration 
of this program. The proposal will also require that fimds used for 
administration be matched at 75 percent Federal funding to 25 per- 
cent non-Federal funding, as in the rest of title III. In addition, 
we would require that program fimds be matched at the existing 
title in ratio of 85 to 15 percent. 

We believe that these changes will more than compensate for the 
proposed reduction in Federal fimding. 

Tlie other new administration proposal which we believe will fur- 
ther strengthen the network is to repeal the commodities or cash- 
in-lieu-of program at the Department of Agriculture, and to include 
funds presently distributed by the Department of Agriculture in 
the title III part C bu^et of the Administration on Aguig. 

We are requesting $100 million be distributed to the States in 
the same proportion as those States received in fiscal year 1983. 

Currently, most States have chosen to receive all or part of their 
reimbursements under this program in the form of cash. Our legis- 
lative proposal, we believe, would mean relief for the States; they 
would report to one Federal agency rather than two. 

The President has established as a principal goal of this adminis- 
tration the revitalization of the American economy. We all know 
that high interest rates and inflation have severely taxed the abili- 
ty of older persons to continue to lead independent and meaningful 
lives. 

We have had to make some hard choices in the administration 
€Uid in Human Development Services. We believe that we have 
made them, consistent with established policies to place emphasis 
on services to those who are most in need and to strengthen that 
network which services them. 

This concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate being 
here and we plan to discuss our legislative proposals in further 
detail when they are transmitted to Congress. 

At this point Td be pleased to respond to any questions you may 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hardy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dorcas R. Hardy, Assistant Secretary, Office of 
HuBftAN Development Services, Department of Health and Human Services 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the House Select Committee on Aging Subcom- 
mittee on Human Services, I am pleased to appear before you today to £scuss the 
Older Americans Act and, in particular, the legislative changes proposed for the Act 
in the Administration's fiscal ^ear 1984 budget. I welcome this opportunity to begin 
working with you in considenng these proposals. I commit my Office, the Depturt- 
ment of Health and Human Services, and the Administration on Aging to full coop- 
eration in developing a program which will be beneficial to our constituents, tbe 
older Americans of this coimtry. 

The goals of the Administration on Aging (AoA) are to promote opportunities for 
older persons to ensure maximum independence and self-support among today's 
older persons and the future aging poptdation. It carries out those goals through 
two primary strategies. The first is to serve as a Federal focal point on issues affect- 
ing the older population. The second is to assist States and localities to promote the 
development of coordinated community-based service s^tems for older persons. 
These two strategies are based on the view that AoA's chief role and contribution is 
to act as a catalyst in mobilizing and leveraging the energies and resources of other 
public and private sector entities to address needs of the older population, llie 
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policy of the Administration on Aging is to promote the effective management of 
resources available to these community-based, coordinated service s^tems, with em- 
phasis on services to those older persons in greatest social or economic need. 

The budget request for fiscal year 1984 is $997,906,000, a decrease of $55,770,000 
from the current estimate for comparable expenditures in fiscal year 1983. The re- 
quest is consistent with the Administration goal of reducing the growth in Federal 
expenditures. The budget request would return the service programs in Title III to 
about the same levels as in fiscal year 1982. 

However, we believe that the fiscal year 1984 proposed funding levels need not 
result in significant reductions in service levels. The Administration on Aging will 
continue to expand management improvement initiatives begun in fiscal year 1982 
in order to maint£dn service levels to the extent possible. Current initiatives are fo- 
cused on increasing program income, better accountability for funds, and improved 
financial management. Projected increases in program income through voluntary 
donations from those older persons who can afford to contribute will result in an 
increase in non-F^eral funds which will support more units of service. 

In fiscal year 1981, program income expenditures reported by the States equaled 
13.3 percent of Federal funds allotted to the States for supportive and nutrition 
services, or $79 million. In fiscal year 1982, program income increased to 20.1 per- 
cent or $101 million. The aim in fiscal year 1983 is to increase the percentage to 21 
percent or $130 million. By the end of fiscal year 1984, our goal is to further in- 
crease program income to 22.9 percent or $134.5 million. 

Based on this excellent record, we are convinced that our aging network will 
make further significant gains in the management of the supportive service and nu- 
trition programs. We believe that the aging network will continue its commitment 
to maintain existing service levels— both the supportive services and the congregate 
and home-delivered meals which are so important to so many older people. We be- 
lieve the skill and stability of the aging network which have been so carefully built 
over the years since the inception of the Older Americans Act in 1965 will enable 
State and Area Agencies to continue their excellent record of service. 

In fiscal year 1982, over 172 million meals were financed by Title III dollars; 34.3 
million to homebound persons and 138.2 million meals in congregate sites. About 9 
million people received supportive services such as information and referral, trans- 
portation and homemaker and home health. This reflects the importance of the 
aging network in the lives of older people. In fiscal year 1984, we believe that we 
can maint£dn the level of 191 million meals served in fiscal year 1983 through man- 
agement improvements and increased productivity. 

The Administration's two new legislative proposals will further strengthen that 
network. First, let me say very specifically that we are not proposing to consolidate 
Older Americans Act programs. We are proposing to replace the present Title V of 
the Older Americans Act and would bring the new program under the Administra- 
tion on Aging rather than the Department of Labor. We are proposing to retain the 
forward funding feature of this program, that is, funding will continue to be pro- 
vided for a program year of July 1 to June 30. In addition, our proposal would 
retain the means test feature. We intend to the maximum extent possible to protect 
the elderly persons who are currently employed under this program. 

Fimds will be provided through State and Area Agencies on Aging to support ac- 
tivities which promote the economic self-sufficiency of low-income older people. Ac- 
tivities will be carried out in areas in each State which have a high incidence of 
low-income older persons and a high rate of unemplojrment. The program will con- 
tinue to employ older persons in positions which have the potential of moving them 
into permanent emplojrment, thus enhancing their opportunities for self-sufficiency. 
Funds for the program will be distributed to State Agencies on Aging. Each State 
will award its funds to the local Area Agencies on Aj^g which are the designated 
focus of services to older people in each community. State and Area Agencies are 
already involved in the current Title V program, and we believe that they are the 
best judges of local needs and potential solutions. We are therefore proposing to 
strengthen that already existing role. 

The budget request for the new program is $227,100,000, a reduction of $4,850,000 
from funding for the Title V program in fiscal year 1983, and a return to the fiscal 
year 1982 operating level. The request is consistent with Human Development Serv- 
ices policies to maintain services while reducing the growth of Federal expenditures. 
Savings are projected, not in salaries for older people, but in administrative costs. In 
the current program, up to 15 percent of the funds may be used for administration; 
State and Area Agencies will be permitted under our proposal to use a combined 
total of 10 percent of their allotment for adminstration of this program. We will also 
require that funds used for administration be matched at 75 percent Federal fund- 
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ing to 25 percent non-Federal funding as in the rest of Title HI. In addition we will 
require that program funds be matched at the existing Title III ratio of 85 to 15 
percent. These changes will more than compensate for the proposed reduction in 
Federal funding. 

We are considering a series of transition provisions for the proposal which are not 
yet final. However, we will ensure to the greatest extent possible that those 54,000 
individuals currently employed under this program will ret£dn that employment. 

The other new Administration budget proposal which we believe will further 
strengthen the aging network is to repeal the Commodities or Cash-in-lieu-of Pro- 
gram at the Department of Agrictdture and to include funds presently distributed 
by the Department of Agriculture in the Title HI, Part C budget of the Administra- 
tion on Aging. Our proposed legislation wotdd insure that the $100 million request- 
ed for fiscal year 1984 are distributed to each State in the same proportion as the 
State received in fiscal year 1983 from the Department of Agrictdture. 

Currently most States have chosen to receive all or part of their reimbursements 
imder this program in the form of cash. Our legislative proposal wotdd mean relief 
for the States n*om the burden of reporting to two Federal agencies. State would no 
longer have to coordinate this part of the Title m program with the Department of 
Amculture. The Administration on Aging would then be the only Federal agency 
amninistering the Title m program funds. A mechanism will be provided to enable 
those States wishing to use part or all of their allotment in the form of commodities 
to do so. 

We have requested $100,000,000 for the Commodities or Cash-in-lieu-of Program, 
which is the same level of funding available in fiscal year 1983 from the Depart- 
ment of Agrictdture. 

In conclusion, the President has established as a principal goal of this Administra- 
tion the revitalization of the American economy. Inflation and high interest rates 
severely tax the ability of older persons to continue to lead independent and mean- 
ingful lives. This means that we have had some hard choices to make. We have 
made them, however, consistent with established policies to place emphasis on serv- 
ices to those most in need and to strengthen that network which serves them. 

Otu* budget proposals are consistent with this overall social and economic objec- 
tive. We sincerely believe that the beet social service we can deliver to tlie elderly is 
a healthy economy. We have made significant progress in reducing the rate of imla- 
tion that did so much to undermine the financial security of elderly persons in 
recent years. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared remarks. After the Administration leg- 
islative proposals are transmitted to the Congress, we will be pleased to discuss our 
recommendations in greater detail. I will be happy to respond to any questions 
which you or any of the other Subcommitee Members may have. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you, Ms. Hardy. 

I made reference to — and you responded to — my reference to the 
fact of reauthorization. 

Ms. Hardy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BiAGGi. The fact is, call it what you like, you are attempting 
to not change the law but deal with matters that have been dealt 
with before legislatively and which require r^ulations. In the 
amendments of 1981 you don't have r^ulations yet in place for 
those 1981 amendments. What vou are doing is you're changing, 
clearly you're changing, some of the intent of C!ongres8 with rela- 
tion to these programs. 

Why would you, for instance, take the title V program out of 
Labor? What's the rationale of taking it out of Labor and putting it 
into Aging? 

Ms. Hardy. We believe that by moving that program to the Ad- 
ministration on Aging we will continue to have one focal point 
imder the Older Americans Act for all those titles that are part of 
that act. We will have one agency administering all of those pro- 
grams. 

Second, I think that because we all, the Congress and the Admin- 
istration on Aging have historically, made a commitment to State 
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and area agencies as the network, we feel that by pulling that pro- 
gram into the Administration on Aging the network will be much 
more involved and will be more of a focal point in making decisions 
regarding the individuals that they best relate to. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Yes; I'm not saying whether I agree or disagree; Fm 
just curious. It's clearly a shifting of the intent of Congress and 
you're attempting to do that by a budget here instead of legislation. 

Ms. Hardy. But we are proposing legislation, Mr. Chairman, and 
it will be sent to the Congress in the near future. 

Mr. BiAGGi. You anticipated my next question. OK. 

I understand cutting cost of administration from 15 to 10 per- 
cent. I'm sure we'll hear from the affected parties shortly. There'll 
be a hue and cry. But we're talking about a $32 million cut in nu- 
trition funds? Does that make that up? 

Ms. Hardy. We do not see using the proposed title V dollars, 
$277 million, for the nutrition program. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Well, how do you do it? 

Ms. Hardy. In terms of the $32 million decrease, one of your 
comments was that it is a decrease between fiscal year 1983 and 
fiscal year 1984. It is approximately the same as the fiscal ye€u* 
1982 funding level and it is approximately level to what the admin- 
istration proposed for fiscal year 1983. We are trying to return to an 
historical level of funding, and we think we can serve over 190 mil- 
lion meals in 1984 and still take this reduction. 

Mr. BiAGGi. How do you do that? You sound like you are a 
maker of magic. 

Ms. Hardy. We have served 15 million meals more in the last 
year with a decrease in our funding. We have been able to have 
several things work to achieve that. One is that we have encour- 
aged those people who can afford to pay to do so — although I want 
to emphasize that there has been no attempt at all to means test 
this program. Obviously, contributions range from a quarter to 
$2.50 or whatever they can afford to pay. 

Second, we have been able to increase significantly the productiv- 
ity in terms of the area agencies on aging and the nutrition sites. 
Between fiscal years 1981 and 1982 we've opened more than 330 
new nutrition sites, yet there was a decrease of almost 2,000 staff 
around the coimtry. So, per person, they are able to serve more 
meals, through technolo^, through congregate kitchens, and 
through better transportation in delivering more meals to the elderly 
who are homebound. Those meals are going up substantially. 

We are doing more with less. 

Mr. BiAGGi. What percentage of title III nutrition funds are 
going to the elderly and .the greatest economic need? Are these the 
people you expect to get more money for? 

Ms. Hardy. Our figures indicate that 51 percent of the individ- 
uals whom we serve are economically needy; 49 percent, therefore, 
are not categorized as economically needy. 

We are trjring to get the noneconomically needy contribute what- 
ever they can afford to in the food program, and over the support 
services program. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Does your proposal include elimination of the exist- 
ing eight national contractors presently operating the title V pro- 
gram together with State agencies? 
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Ms. Hardy. Our proposal will provide a transition phase of some 
sort in terms of phasing out the national contractors and giving the 
State and area agencies the authority and the responsibility to use 
these dollars for emplo3mient in their area. 

Mr. BiAGGi. You know, Ms. Hardy, I have great respect for your 
talent and your ability with the language. Let's back up a little bit. 

Ms. Hardy. I don't have a specific timetable, Mr. Chairman, in 
terms of a date. 

Mr. BiAGGi. No, Tm not talking about a date. 

Ms. Hardy. I see. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Tm not talking about prophecies. I'm just talkinj 
about what you just scud in response to my question. You sai< 
something ablout transition phasing? 

Ms. Hardy. Right. 

Mr. BiAGGi. What does that mean? 

Ms. Hardy. That means I don't have a date in mind. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I know but what does that mean? Never mind when. 

Ms. Hardy. We are having discussions internally as to the length 
of a transition period. It could be one quarter or 1 year. But there 
would be a point in time when the national contractors would no 
longer be involved in this program. 

Mr. BiAGGi. OK, that's fine. 

Ms. Hardy. They wouldn't be directly involved in this program. 

Mr. BiAGGi. All right. 

Ms. Hardy. However, we would say to the States that they could 
contract for services with these funds. I just would not want to 
mandate, from a Federal perspective, that those mone3rs have to be 
spent that way. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Now I've got the answer. I appreciate it. 

Ms. Hardy. I have no date. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you. 

Can you more specifically define the term ''economic develop- 
ment opportunities which is contained in the budget analysis of 
the Department of Health and Human Services? Incidentally, these 
are questions which, you know, I have sent to you on February 8. 

Ms. Hardy. I have the questions. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I'd like the answers for the record. 

Ms. Hardy. There has been a lot of discussion about the econom- 
ic development opportunities. What we are trying to say in the 
budget is that the local area agencies on aging would have the op- 
portunity to find the best ways to employ individuals. When I use 
the term "economic development" I'm thinking of projects, for ex- 
ample, in which an area agency on aging could put together a 
nursery, and that wholesale nursery could produce jobs not only 
for the individuals receiving the Federal fiinds, but also for other 
older individuals from the nursery profits. In addition, these are 
one-time awards, so further funding can be turned back into serv- 
ices for additional low income people. 

At the moment the area agencies on aging — ones that I have 
talked to — are looking for that kind of flexibility to come up with 
ways in which they can promote what I call economic development 
for individuals as well as a group of low income people. 

I would also see it possible to give an individual perhaps a $2,500 
grant to start an auto repair shop if, for example, that individual 
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has previously been a mechanic up until the age of 55. This would 
be an opportunity to start their own business, with perhaps some 
assistance from the local retired senior volunteer programs, or the 
retired executive program. This would give those individuals and 
the AAA some flexibility to promote self-sufficiency and some 
built-in future for individuals. That's what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. BiAGGi. OK. I think you addressed yourself to the 54,200 title 
V employees. What guarantees do you make to see their employ- 
ment is continued? 

Ms. Hardy. It's my understanding that we know who those 54,200 
individuals are and I would propose that this legislation provide for 
those individuals to retain their job until such time as they chose 
not to or otherwise moved off the title V program. 

That would be part of the legislation we are developing. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Implicit in that is that if they leave, for whatever 
reason, they are not to be refilled? Is my understaiiding on that 
correct? 

Ms. Hardy. Those slots could be refilled. But that, again, would 
be up to the area agency on aging, which would be responsible for 
maintaining those individuals until such time as they leave their 
job. The Area Agency on Aging could either refill that slot or they 
could branch out and use $5 to leverage it into $15 through eco- 
nomic development. The nursery may be able to employ five more 
people and instead talking about slots, we would be talking about 
a lot more individuals employed. 

Mr. BiAGGi. What, if any, specific services presently provided 
under title III of the Older Americans Act might be eliminated 
under the administration's budget proposals? 

Ms. Hardy. There are no services planned to be eliminated 
under III-B or III-C. 

Mr. BiAGGi. III-B. 

Ms. Hardy. No services will be eliminated under title III, sir. 
None at all. 

Mr. BiAGGi. What is HHS doing with USDA relative shortfall in 
commodity reimbursement for fiscal year 1982 for the States? 

Ms. Hardy. Dr. ToUiver? 

Dr. ToLLTVER. For fiscal year 1982, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. BiAGGi. Yes. 

Dr. ToLLiVER. You're suggesting that the 1982 Department of 
Agriculture dollars are short? 

Mr. BiAGGi. Right. 

Dr. ToLUVER. I am not aware of that because the program is in 
USDA at the moment. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Yes, you're about $10 million short. 

Ms. Hardy. We have heard that they are going to come back and 
request a supplemental, but I do not know the exact status. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Well, if you have it we would appreciate it, if you 
can get it for us. 

Ms. Hardy. You would like not to have a shortfall. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Not the $10 million. Just the information of what 
you can do. 

Ms. Hardy. Alright. 

Mr. BiAGGi. You say a supplemental will do it? 

Ms. Hardy. That's my understanding. 
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Mr. BiAGGi. OK, fine. We may have some other questions but in 
the interest of time we'll send them to you. We will send you some 
questions in writing. 

Ms. Hardy. Alright. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Ms. Snowe. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Hardy, getting back to the nutrition reduction stuff, appar- 
ently you s€dd in your statement that you can maintain the same 
number of meals, through management improvement and in- 
creased productivity, the same number of meeds in 1984 that you 
served in 1983. Exactly how would you do that? Now, I know you 
mentioned several initiatives such as site consolidation. 

Mb. Hardy. Yes. 

Ms. Snowe. I wish you to explain exactly what that will entail. I 
mean is that a euphemism for site closings? I, obviously, represent 
a very rural area. That would make it very difficult for elderly 
people to travel any further than they have to in order to reach a 
meal site. 

Ms. Hardy. I would like to make one comment and then I would 
also like to ask Mr. Suzuki to address your question. I would like to 
point to 1982, where we projected that with $334 million we would 
be able to serve 176 million meals. Through our economies we were 
able to serve over 192 million meals. We have demonstrated 
that we can do well in this areas. 

Ms. Snowe. But this is a further reduction in the program. How 
is it possible, then, to serve 191 million meals? I mean through the 
economy you were able to maintain that number but now you're 
further reducing the cost of that program. 

Ms. Hardy. We are really returning to the fiscal year 1982 
level because the Congress, in the second continuing resolution 
for fiscal year 1983 added another $37 million to that level. I 
am suggesting that we go back to the fiscal year 1982 level of ap- 
proximately $350 million, and hold at least at the 190 million 
meals served, and I think we can do that very well. 

The program also, Ms. Snowe, has non-Federal funds in it. Those 
have been increasing. And we are getting a lot of good support in 
the communities. I would like Mr. Suzuki to address your last ques- 
tion. 

Ms. Snowe. Aren't we talking about a difference of over $32 mil- 
lion in the meals program? 

Ms. Hardy. Yes, we are. 

Ms. Snowe. That's a substantial amoimt of money to make up 
and I just wonder how you're planning to do that. Obviously, if 
you're talking about site consolidation, you are addressing the idea 
of the closing down of a number of meal sites, are you not? 

Mr. Suzuki. When we talk about the $32 million reduction, we 
do have to look at the totality of the funding that goes into the pro- 
gram, not only the Title III appropriated funding. You have to in- 
clude the USDA commodity for cash in lieu of program. There are 
also non-Federal contributions. In other words there are a series of 
dollars other than the Federal dollars that go into the output of 
the meals. 
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So that rather than looking at the $32 million relative to some 
figure like $300 million, you are really talking about $32 million 
against an expenditure that is in excess of $600 million. Because as 
Assistant Secretary Hardy mentioned, when you look at just one 
factor such as program income, and see a rise from $79 million to 
$101 million, projected to rise to $134 million, that is income which 
makes up for some of the reduction. 

We are projecting an optimistic outlook, because of other factors 
beyond program income. For instance, in terms of efficiencies that 
the system has developed at the local level, the relationship of paid 
staff to the numbers of meals has increased in one year by 6 per- 
cent. 

In the area of financial management strategies, in two years we 
have had over a 5y2-percent overall improvement. In the area of 
program income, that is from the participants, we saw a 27-percent 
increase. 

We do know that efficiencies have resulted. Some of them may 
be controversial, but there are many wa3rs in which greater econo- 
mies are being achieved. So that when you add all of these trends 
together, we are relatively comfortable in sa3ring that the improve- 
ment factor which has to be about 7 percent between 1983 and 1984 
to make up that $32 million will be achieved. 

But, again, that $32 million reduction has to be looked at against 
more than the line item for title in. You have to look at all sources 
of support. Over $100 million comes in as program income, over 
$100 million comes in from non-Federal sources, such as State ap- 
propriated monev. There is also fundraising from private sources. 
There is a whole range of dollars that come in, so that while 
$32 million is significant, it is only part of the totality of some- 
where in the $650 million range of fUnding. 

The management improvements include greater staff efficiency, 
greater purchasing efficiencies, and greater performance contract- 
ing. Site consolidation is just one of many approaches to increasing 
efficiency. But even without site consolidation, mass contracting for 
food from central sources, food technology, including freezing tech- 
niques, a number of these things have made possible an increase in 
productivity in the last severed years. It is these forces altogether 
that we see as upholding the potential of a productivity increase of 
about 7 percent. 

Ms. Snowe. But could you provide the conmiittee with the draft 
figures as to the amount of money that you will realize in savings 
from each of these changes? For example, the site consolidation. I 
mean how many sites are you talking about? How much will you 
realize in savings from that initiative? 

Mr. Suzuki. Yes. 

Ms. Snowe. Who is going to make those decisions? 

Mr. Suzuki. These are decisions that are being made at the local 
level. Site consolidation is not a federally quarterbacked arrange- 
ment. In other words, this would be part of the State plan. These 
are some of the things that the network has been doing. We are 
ofiTering technical assistance, such as how-to manucds on some of 
these things that have been achieved. 
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We cannot give you a dollar figure for each of these areas, but in 
terms of staff to meal productivity we can show you clearly that we 
have a 6-percent increase. 

We have had reductions in past years in the dollar level of title 
m Federal support. At the same time we have had meal increases. 
It is this trend that we are projecting into fiscal year 1984. 

Ms. Snowe. ok. I hate to keep reiterating a point but you must 
have some idea as to your expectations of savings in just this area 
alone. 

Mr. Suzuki. We draw this curve in terms of the 6-percent im- 
provement in staff meal productivity. We can calculate that 
against dollars but it would be very speculative, and I think this is 
why we shy away from it. In program income we are projecting a 
sMft, an increase, of several million dollars. We see each of these 
items adding up to a totality. 

Ms. Snowe. How much do you expect in contributions to the 
meal program as an increase, as a way of realizing additional 
income? 

Mr. Suzuki. The current year t£u%et is $130 million for nutrition 
and supportive services. The past record is that it has moved from 
$79 million in 1981 to over $101 million in 1982. We are quite confi- 
dent that the network target that we have of about $130 million 
this year will be achieved. 

Now, for next year we don't expect a comparable rise continuing, 
so that we are projecting about $134 million. We are saying that 
program income will support about 22.9 percent of the cost of the 
overall program. Therefore, we are suggesting that when you look 
at the $32 million you have to look at all of these sources of fund- 
ing. The non-Federal share includes State appropriations, and pri- 
vate contributions, not only from the participants, but also third 
party corporate support. A number of these things are being stimu- 
lated at this time. 

We will submit all of the information that we have. We have 
shied away from making specific targets in fiscal ye€u* 1984 for 
each of these items. But I think we have a very good picture of 
what has been happening and the trend lines that have developed 
over the past several years. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Will the gentlelady yield? 

Ms. Snowe. I'll be glad to yield. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Commissioner, I understand the difficulty you're 
having at arriving at specific dollar sums. Am I right in my under- 
standing of the presentation that as a general estimate that it's 
been presented to us today, when you say that? 

Mr. Suzuki. Yes. We have protected the trend lines for each of 
these variables and we feel confiaent that all of them together will 
carry enough increase in productivity to compensate for the $32 
million reduction. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Secretary Hardy testified that she anticipated this 
money would be sufficient to guarantee the same level, same 
amount of meals. 

Ms. Hardy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suzuki. Yes. 

Mr. BiAGGi. How can you be so sure that you'll be able to do that 
when we get a concession and the feeling I get is that maybe it's 
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more than a seat of the pants guesstimation, that we're not dealing 
with an accurate situation on one side, and how can you be so accu- 
rate on the other side? 

Ms. Hardy. When we started this initiative we went back and 
took a look at what had happened in the 5 previous fiscal years. 

Dr. ToLLTVER. We went back to the Administration on Aging 
records and saw that the contributions had been improving ap- 
proximately $10 million each year. At that time we set a target 
figure which we have exceeded and that produced $101 million in 
the first year of our effort. We saw it as a 3-year effort. We have 
started to prorate out over a 3-year period. 

We believe that we can move from $101 to $130 million in contri- 
butions to both the supportive and nutrition services in the second 
year of our effort, but recognize that at some point we reach the 
point of diminishing returns. Se we set for the next fiscal ye€u* a 
target which is only an additional part of the previous increase. 

What we are doing is tr3dng to predict the future on the basis of 
what we have observed over a period of about 6 years. 

Mr. BiAGGi. This last question— I thank the gentlelady for yield- 
ing because I think it's an important point. Assuming that your 
savings fall short of your guesstimates, what do you do then about 
maintaining the number of meals? 

Dr. ToLUVER. We have confidence that we are at least close to 
the correct estimate. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I've seen a lot of people at the racetrack have as 
much confidence. 

Ms. Hardy. Mr. Chairman, I he€u* your concern. We see no 
reason if we have done very well for the past 4 years that we can't 
come back next year and say that we've done very well for the past 
5 years. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Except that I was dealing in terms of a h3rpothetical. 

Mr. Suzuki. Mr. Chairman, again, we are looking at the experi- 
ence that we have had. Let me give you one illustration of the kind 
of thing we mean. It may soimd soft, but, for instance, we track the 
number of paid staff that the whole system has in the nutrition 
program. It went down by 4 percent. 

But the interesting thing is that in the very year that the 
number of staff went down, we picked up, throughout the country, 
331 additional meal sites and over 2,000 additional home delivered 
meal providers. 

In the past, before the emphasis on efficiency, every time you 
opened up a new congregate meal site, as I recall the figure in my 
notes, the number of employees used to go up by about 10 persons. 
Now, however, the emphasis is on maximizing efficiency and 
changing the approach to really tr3dng to maximize the results 
from the dollars invested. When you see this kind of significant in- 
crease, of 331 sites and 2,000 providers, with fewer stafT, a com- 
pletely opposite change in the trend, we feel veiy hopeful that the 
kinds of efficiencies that we've been working with are productive. 
And it is not us, you know, it's the area agencies and the States, 
and it's the volunteers and the commimities, all of these things 
that have been going into it. I'm not saying the bureaucracy is im- 
proving at that level, the Federal, but I am suggesting, sir, that the 
track record that we have 
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Mr. BiAGGi. You just picked up some credibility. Thank you. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you. Just several other questions as far as nu- 
trition is concerned. If, for example, the number of meals provided 
fell below the level of 191 million, would the administration sup- 
port an additional request for appropriations? 

You hadn't thought about that one yet, huh? 

Ms. Hardy. Yes, I have thought about it. I would not be support- 
ive of asking for additional appropriations. Partially we hadn't 
thought a lot about that because I'm extremelv confident from the 
kind of data Mike Suzuki has been talking about and from what 
the stafT have found, and with our data bases and what we know 
about what's going on in the field. But I think we hare a low esti- 
mate. 

Dr. ToLUVER. It is possible for more support into the nutrition 
program. So we expect decisions will be made by them as to which 
area would be supported. 

Ms. Snowe. Have you had any complaints about the quality ^f 
meals rendered as a result of the cutbacks in the program? 

Ms. Hardy. No, we haven't, and the Commissioner and I have 
been to a number of the 16,000 sites around the country and have 
had very good meals. I mean it's good food that's being served. 

Dr. ToLLTVER. Right. 

Ms. Snowe. I visited some meals that have had to make do with 
a lot less and it's to their credit that they have managed to do so 
and I just wondered if you've had any complaints in that regard. 

Ms. Hardy. But I think also as we look at the programs histori- 
cally, when we are talking about 1981, 1982, and 1983, we have 
been funding at approximately $350 million for 1981 and $344 mil- 
lion for 1982. We have the additional moneys for 1983 and what we 
are saying in 1984 is to return to approximately the $350 million 
level. So really, when you look at the nutrition program, $350 mil- 
lion is a consistent number and when we talk about reductions 
that is not necessarily the case. 

We also have been saying, as Dr. ToUiver pointed out, that under 
the amendments to the Older Americans Act, the area agencies on 
aging can take some of their money from supportive services and 
transfer it into meals. If that's how they choose to do that at the 
local level, that certainly is permissible and up to them. 

Ms. Snowe. One last question because I know time is running 
out and there are other members. What kind of technical assist- 
ance will you be providing the States to increase the cash contribu- 
tions to the program? 

Ms. Hardy. We have currently been providing through our re- 
gional program directors. Dr. ToUiver's staff in the regions, consul- 
tation with the State agencies, helping them look at their past con- 
tribution levels and helping them set targets. We've been extreme- 
ly successful in the percentages nationwide. We have a few areas 
that we'd like to do better in. Many of the regions have increased 
as much as nine or 10 percent regionwide. 

The regional staff has been extremely helpful and supportive in 
terms of working with the States in this initiative. 

Dr. ToLUVER. We've also distributed sample posters that can be 
used. We have had a contract with a company that has been work- 
ing with States in the area of financial management. We have also 
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found that articles have appeared that present those practices and 
models and have stimulated the thinking of many persons working 
in this area along with us. 

Ms. Snowe. That's all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Ms. Hardy. 

Mr. BiAGGi. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Hughes, do 
you have any questions? 

Mr. Hughes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for being 
late. I apologize to the witnesses for not hearing their testimony in 
chief, but just to pick up on the line of questioning, I gather that 
it's your intent to maintain the existing level of services, if not in- 
creasing that level? 

Ms. Hardy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hughes. Through these savings? 

Ms. Hardy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hughes. OK. 

Now, if, in fact, the management savings are not realized, will 
you be prepared to come forward with a supplemental to make up 
the difference? Because I've heard we're going to do more with less 
for the last 2 years, and I have not found that working in many 
areas. We're all in favor of tr3dng to streamline our agencies and 
achieve savings where we can, but if, in fact, you can't find these 
management savings — and I hope you do — are you saying that 
you're going to come forward with supplemental funds to make 
sure that we do carry forward the services that we're now provid- 
ing? 

Ms. Hardy. I feel confident, Mr. Hughes, that we will achieve 
these savings and I am not prepared at this point 

Mr. Hughes. I'm not confident when you start out that way. 

Ms. Hardy. I am not prepared at this point to say that yes, I will 
come forward with a request for supplemental funds. I think that 
the States and the area agencies will be able to use the crossover 
from support services. I think that they are committed as much as 
we are to providing the same level of meals. I think it can be done, 
and I look at the figures and our track record and I think that 
we've done a good job and we can continue to do a good job. 

Mr. Hughes. Well, your intent is twofold. First of all, to main- 
tain the existing level of services or to increase them if you can. 

Ms. Hardy. Right. 

Mr. Hughes. And second of all, to achieve savings. Now, in the 
relative priority of things, is it your intent to maintain services 
first? 

Dr. Toluver. Our intent is not only to achieve savings. Our 
intent is to achieve some savings and to have added revenue availa- 
ble that can be translated into either nutrition or support services. 

Mr. Hughes. I understand. But you intend to translate 

Dr. Toluver. That's the method that we would use. 

Mr. Hughes — translate the savings into service level, to maintain 
the existing level of services, is that not correct? 

Dr. Toluver. That's correct. 

Mr. Hughes. Well, my question is then, and it's not hypotheti- 
cal — I mean we have to face realities of present-day life: we don't 
always achieve the savings we think we can— are you saying that 
services are going to suffer or you're coming in for a supplemental? 
Which is it? It has to be one or the other. 
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Ms. Hardy. I do not believe that it's one or the other. At this 
time I would say that I am not prepared to come forward with a 
supplemental. I believe we can m€untain the services at the contin- 
ued level. 

Mr. Hughes. Well, Mr. Chairman, I guess that's the best I'm 
going to do today. Thank you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I'm afraid so. 

Mr. Bilirakis? 

Mr. BiURAKis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't want to ask 
questions just for the sake of it. I am curious about a couple of 
things, though. 

Does your recommended budget, Ms. Hardy, as it includes the 
$32 million cuts for nutrition programs now, contemplate any con- 
tributions, if I can use that word, for those not economically needy, 
the 49 percent that you referred to? In other words, are you con- 
templating any dollars coming in from that 49 percent? 

Ms. Hardy. We anticipate a good percentage of those contribu- 
tions coming from the noneconomically needy. Those are the persons 
who would have more to contribute. 

We also find in some of our sites that the poorer people are con- 
tributing. So it's a mix. It depends on the region, it depends on the 
local area agency on aging, and it depends on the peer support and 
the collegial atmosphere that I see in a lot of the aging sites as to 
how they view these contributions. 

Mr. BiURAKis. You put great emphasis on the fact that the 
means test would not be used to try to encourage contributions 
from the 49 percent. How do you contemplate, then, getting those 
that have not been contributing who still fall within that 49 per- 
cent category to contribute? 

Ms. Hardy. We do not intend to have means tests in the Older 
Americans Act because of the administrative burden and because 
the act historically has been set up for all those over 65, including 
those who are economically and socially needy. 

I think that the peer pressure, from what I have seen, is quite 
significant for those 49 percent who are not economically needy. 

We also, as Dr. ToUiver has mentioned, have had a successful 
poster campaign throughout the States to remind individuals that 
the more they contribute the more there will be in income for 
others. 

Mr. BiURAKis. How are the contributions made? Is there a hat 
passed around among the group or do they put something in 

Ms. Hardy. I think it depends on different sites. Some of the 
sites I have visited strongly encourage participants as they come 
through the door. They remind them that we would like a quar- 
ter 

Mr. BiURAKis. As you come in the door? 

Ms. Hardy [continuing]. That we would like a quarter, we would 
like 75 cents, we would like a dollar. There are others who pass the 
hat around the tables at lunch. I think there are others who pass the 
hat as participants go out the door and encourage contributions. 

Some have envelopes. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Some have envelopes? 
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Ms. Hardy. Yes, so you just sit down at your place and you put 
something in an envelope or you don't. 

Mr. BnjRAKis. Would vou have — and I hate to use ''better suc- 
cess" because we are talking, for the most part, about people who 
really don't have an excess amount of funds, even if they are eco- 
nomically able to pay — might there be some advantage of some sort 
of a imilorm type of a collection procedure or encouragement pro- 
cedure, something that is handed down by the program rather than 
just leaving it up to the centers themselves? 

Ms. Hardy. Tiiat has been discussed across the program, regard- 
less of administration, and I think that there's been a lot of con- 
cern at the local level that they really want to do it themselves. I 
certainly support the local people really coming to us or to their 
States and saying that we can do better at this level. They can put 
up a sign that says, "We really want you to contribute a aoUar,' or 
whatever. But we have shied away from this being a means tested 
program because it is for all economically and socially needy per- 
sons. 

Mr. BiLiRAKis. Yes, ma'am. 

Well, my last question, switching over to title V if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, I just wondered what the advantages are, very briefly, 
of switching or transferring title V from Labor over to the Admin- 
istration for Aging and are the same services that now exist under 
the DOL being planned to be transferred over to title III under the 
administration? 

The dollars that you have down here, for instance, 1981, 1982 
actual and 1983 estimated for title V, are we comparing apples 
with apples there? 

Ms. Hardy. Yes, we are. 

Mr. BiURAKis. We are? 

Ms. Hardy. Yes. We discussed briefly the approximately $5 mil- 
lion decrease that we feel can be made up in administrative sav- 
ings in the program, the concept of transferring the program to the 
Administration on Aging as a means of strengthening the network 
and having the area agencies on aging and the State units on aging 
be the ones who are primarily responsible for this program. The 
State units on aging now receive approximately 20 percent of those 
dollars. 

We are suggesting that all of the dollars will flow through those 
State imits on aging to the local area agencies on aging. 

Mr. BnjRAKis. OK. I, long before I ever got involved in any politi- 
cal campaign, had visited a number of these senior centers and I 
find great value, frankly, in the nutrition programs as well as in 
title V and I mean that. Title V has tremendous psychological 
value, at least with our elderly. And I would certainly encourage 
that we retain it as it stands or even improve upon it. 

Ms. Hardy. Well, we consider our proposal for title V to be part 
of the Administration on Aging as an improvement in the program 
and are presenting it in that regard. 

Mr. BiLiRAKis. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you very much. 

One thing seems to be coming through loud and clear. Assuming 
that you're correct in the savings that you predict, if you stay with 
that fixed level of meals — 191 million is it? 
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Ms. Hardy. Yes. 

Mr. BiAGGi. There's no talk about using the moneys that you 
save, if you save from management, into expanding the meals pro- 
gram? You have many, many people out there who want to get in- 
volved but because of the limited amount of funds they're not af- 
forded the opportunity. 

It seems to me the more compassionate and generous way to go 
would be to save the money, which you are to be commended for, 
really, and use the savings to make the foods available to others 
who are waiting to get in. 

Tm a little embarrassed to tell you why. When the President 
signed the bill in December giving us some additional funding I 
sent out a press release complimenting the President and pointing 
out what he had done — and you can check the record; that's a fact. 
Now I'm going to have to go back and say, well, it's happening. 
We're cutting the funds. I know what you're doing and you're to be 
commended for it. 

The question is why shouldn't these funds that we save be used 
for seniors? We've got hundreds of thousands of them. I don't 
expect an answer. It's just conversation. 

But really I'm impressed by — I'm always impressed by your pres- 
entation, Ma. Hardy. 

Ms. Hardy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. But there's one sentence in here that heartens me 
and I hope that it's real, real not in your commitment, but real in 
the results for the elderly where you say that you will commit your 
office, the Department of Health and Human Services, the Admin- 
istration on Aging, to full cooperation in developing a program 
which will be beneficial to our constituency, the older Americans of 
this country. I hope it's reflected in real deeds in 1984. 

Ms. Hardy. We anticipate that it will be, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Hardy. Thank you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you for your presence and your testimony. 

We'll have a 2-minute recess permitting the next panel to come 
to the table. They will be Dr. Paul Kerschner, associate director, 
American Association of Retired Persons; Jack Ossofsky, executive 
director of the National Council on Aging; William Hutton, execu- 
tive director. National Council of Senior Citizens; Ruth Kobell, leg- 
islative staff assistant. Green Thumb; Carmela G. Lacayo, national 
executive director, the Asociacion Nacional Pro Personas Mayores; 
Mrs. Turpeau, president. National Caucus and Center on Black 
Aged, Inc.; Maudine Cooper, vice president. National Urban 
League; Leon H. Anderson, director, human resources program, 
U.S. Forest Service, Department of Agriculture; and David Affeldt. 

We will now take a recess. 

[Brief recess.] 

Mr. BiAGGi. Let's come back to order. Please proceed. Dr. 
Kerschner. 
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PANEL ONE, CONSISTING OF DR PAUL KERSCHNER, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS; 
JACK OSSOFSKY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON AGING; DAVID AFFELDT, ON BEHALF OF CARMELA G. 
LACAYO, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ASOCIACION NA- 
CIONAL PRO PERSONAS MAYORES; WILLIAM HUTTON, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SENIOR CITIZENS; 
MAUDINE COOPER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL URBAN 
LEAGUE; RUTH KOBELL, LEGISLATIVE STAFF ASSISTANT, 
GREEN THUMB, INC.; ANN TURPEAU, TREASURER AND MEMBER 
OF THE BOARD, NATIONAL CAUCUS AND CENTER ON THE 
BLACK AGED, ON BEHALF OF PRESIDENT SAMUEL SIMMONS; 
AND LEON H. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, HUMAN RESOURCES PRO- 
GRAM, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

STATEMENT OF DR PAUL KERSCHNER 

Mr. Kerschner. I'd like to make an initial comment. I wanted to 
come up here with some matches and a mirror, given the 
smoke and mirror presentation that I just heard. What I think I 
just heard was that when you have less money you are able to open 
up more sites and if you have less people you can open up more 
sites. I find that hard to believe unless one concedes that many of 
those sites are staffed by title V people. 

In fact, if you pulled all the title V people out of the sites that 
we're involved in, you'd shut down 25 percent of all nutrition sit€»3. 
What I'm afraid of is that we're going to open up a situation here 
wherein title V is transferred in the manner that is being suggest- 
ed, and we will witness the end of the title V program. In addition, 
we're going to see a diminution of many of the services which older 
people receive. 

With that opening statement, let me read ARP's statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, AARP is strongly opposed to the proposed re- 
placement of title V with the supportive services amendment for 
employment and economic development. The harsh reality is that 
the proposal is si^ly an unworthy substitute for title V. 

The new title lu-D in the Older Americans Act provides no as- 
surance that funding would be available to provide jobs on an on- 
going basis for low-income older persons, especially for those with 
poor employment prospects. 

One of title V's great strengths is that Congress intended title V 
to be an on-goin£ program. This, along with a provision for for- 
warded funding, has enabled SCSEP administrators to plan their 
operations well in advance, taking into account a wide range of 
contingencies. 

A switchover from title V to the supportive services program 
would be disruptive for title V enrollees, propam administrators, 
and the community served. A changeover to me new title III could 
cause many title V enrollees to lose their jobs. 

The proposal not only has a fundamentally different thrust than 
the title V, but employs another formula which can dramatically 
change the amount of funds that a State receives. Title III would 
award fimds on a basis of the State's proportion of the total 60-plus 
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population in the United States. This is the same funding formula 
for title III-B supportive services €uid senior center. 

Title V employs a two factor formula, taking into account a 
State's proportion of the 55-plus population and per capita income 
among the States. A formula change coupled with the proposed 
funding reduction from $281.95 million in fiscal 1983 to $277.1 mil- 
lion, would cause numerous title V enroUees to lose their jobs, and 
I didn't see anything in the earlier testimony that would counter 
that reality. 

This would only intensify the near-record breaking unemploy- 
ment for persons 55 or older. Unemployment has already increased 
by 63 percent for persons 55 or older in less than 2 years. From 
497,000 in April of 1981 to 812,000 in January of 1983. This figure 
greatly understates the amount of real unemployment for older 
Americans because there is a substantial amount of hidden unem- 
ployment among persons 55 or older. 

During the last quarter of 1982, for example, there were 419,000, 
quote, "discouraged", unquote, older workers. However, this is 
probably only the tip of the iceberg because many older Americans 
have dropped out of the labor force, all too often unwillingly. They 
may not show up in the unemployment figures because large num- 
bers have taken actuarially reduced social security benefits before 
age 65 and others have exhausted their unemployment benefits. 

The harsh reality is that we may see a new class of aging poor 
emerge, people in their late fifties or early sixties who are unable 
to get social security because they have not yet reached age 62 and 
yet are unemployed. 

AARP strongly believes that our national policies should not ex- 
acerbate our already serious unemployment problems. Instead, 
Ck)ngress should boost funding for title V to provide more jobs for 
low-income persons 55 or older. Title V is already in place and its 
track record has been exceptional. 

Finally, AARP believes that title V should remain in the Depart- 
ment of Labor instead of being transferred to AOA. Title V is basi- 
cally an employment and training program which is more appro- 
priately administered by the Department of Labor. AOA has ad- 
ministrative authority for nutrition and supportive services, includ- 
ing advocacy. AOA is already thinly staffed and simply does not 
have the capacity to assume this major new responsibility. 

On the other hand, the Department of Labor has an existing and 
specialized network to coordinate the title V primary activities, em- 
ployment, training, and placement in unsubsidized jobs. AOA 
would not be able to tap into or link up with this network as readi- 
ly as the Department of Labor. Title V has been a model program 
by any standard one would choose. The program has been adminis- 
tered effectively. Operating costs have been kept at a rock-bottom 
minimum. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thirty seconds, sir. 

Mr. Kerschner. Thank you. So that more funds can go directly 
to older workers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we think title V should remain in 
the Department of Labor, should not be switched to AOA, and that 
funding should be restored. It is a model program that employs 
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older people. It is not a tr£dning program, per se, and should not be 
placed in AOA. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Kerschner follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Paul Kerschner, on Behalf of the American 
Association of Retired Persons 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee on Human Services, the Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons welcomes the opportunity to testify at your hear- 
ing on the proposed replacement of the Title V Senior Community Service Employ- 
ment Pro-am with a new Supportive Services for Emplo3rment and Economic De- 
velopment program. 

The Association commends you for conducting this timely hearing at this early 
date. 

The proposed Supportive Services program would differ markedly from Title V. 

1. It would be administered by the Administration on Aging (AoA). Title V is now 
administered by the Dep£u-tment of Labor. 

2. Funds would be channeled to state and area agencies on aging. National con- 
tractors would be bypai^ed. Presumably, national contractors could be funded as 
subcontractors. Title V is administered jointly by national contractors and states. 
Currently, the funding is divided 78 percent for national contractors and 22 percent 
for states. This division occurs primarily because national contractors administered 
the SCSEP several years before states did. 

3. The Administration's proposal would simply provide "seed money" to employ 
older persons in positions with a potential for permanent emplo3rment to enhance 
their opportunities for self-sufficiency. Additionally, grants would be authorized to 
individuals, organizations or groups of older persons to initiate economic develop- 
ment enterprises. The start-up support would be designed to assist these operations 
to become stable ongoing businesses owned and operated by older persons. Congress 
enacted the SCSEP in 1973 to convert the older worker mainstream pilot projects 
into permanent programs. This decision was similar to one reached earlier to trans- 
form the nutrition pilot projects into a national existing program. Both Title V and 
the nutrition program enjoy broad bip£u-tisan support today within the Congress, 
the communities in which these programs operate, and from older Americans who 
participate in these programs and benefit from their services. 

A. administration proposal an unworthy substitute for title V 

AARP is strongly opposed to the proposed replacement of Title V with a Support- 
ive Services for Employment and Economic Development. 

The harsh reality is that the proposal is simply an unworthy substitute for Title 
V. The new Title ifi-D in the Older Americans Act provides no assurance that fund- 
ing would be available to provide jobs on an ongoing basis for low-income older per- 
sons, especially for those with poor employment prospects. 

One of the SCSEP's great strengths is that Congress intended Title V to be an 
ongoing program. This, along with the provision for forward funding, has enabled 
SCSEP administrators to plan their operations well in advance, taking into account 
a wide range of contingencies. 

B. SWITCHOVER WOULD CAUSE GREAT DISRUPTION 

A switchover from the SCSEP to the Supportive Services program would be dis- 
ruptive for Title V enroUees, program adnunistrators, and the communities served 
by the SCSEP. 

The changeover to the new Title III-D could cause many Title V enroUees to lose 
their jobs. The proposal not only has a fundamentally different thrust than the 
SCSEr but employs another formula which can dramatically change the amount of 
funds that a state receives. 

Title in-D would award funds on the basis of a state's proportion of the total 60- 
plus population in the U.S. This is the same funding formula for Title III-B support- 
ive services and senior centers. 

Title V employs a two-factor formula, taking into account (1) a state's proportion 
of the 55-plus population and (2) per capita income among the states. 

The formula change, coupled with the proposed funding reduction (from $281.95 
million in fiscal year 1983 to $227.1 million), would cause numerous Title V enroU- 
ees to lose their jobs. 
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This would only intensify the near record-bretddng unemployment for persons 55 
or older. 

Unemployment has already increased by 63 percent for persons 55 or older in less 
than two years, from 497,000 in April 1981 to 812,000 in January 1983. 

lliis figure greatly understates the amount of "real'' unemployment for older 
Americans because there is a substantial amount of hidden unemployment among 
persons 55 or older. During the last quarter in 1982, for example, there were 419,000 
"discouraged" older workers. 

However, this is probably only the tip of the iceberg because many older Ameri- 
cans have dropped out of the labor force, all too often unwillingly. They may not 
show up in the unemplo3rment Hgures because large numbers have taken actuarial- 
ly reduced Social Security benefits before age 65. Others have exhausted their un- 
emplo3rment benefits. 

The harsh reality is that we may see a new class of aging poor emerge— people in 
their late 50's or early 60's who are unable to grab at Social Security because they 
have not reached age 62. 

AARP strongly beUeves that our national policies should not exacerbate our al- 
ready serious unemplo3rment problems. 

Instead, Congress should boost funding for Title V to provide more jobs for low- 
income persons 55 or older. Title V is already in place and its track record has been 
exceptional. 

There would be no start-up problems in launching this effort. In fact, AARP's 
SCSEP already has a 25 percent waiting list. It would be substantially greater if we 
advertised more. We do not, though, because many older Americans would have 
their hopes dashed because there are too many people on the waiting list ahead of 
them. 

C. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR SHOULD ADMINISTER TITLE V 

Finally, AARP strongly believes that the SCSEP should remain in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, instead of being tranferred to AoA. Title V is basically an employ- 
ment and training program, which is more appropriately administered by the Die- 
partment of Labor. 

AoA has administrative authority for nutrition and supportive services, including 
advocacy. AoA is already thinly staffed and simply does not have the capacity to 
assume this major new responsibility. 

On the other hand, the Department of Labor has an existing and specialized net- 
work to coordinate the SCSEP's primary activities — emplo3rment, training, and 
placement in unsubsidized jobs. AoA would not be able to tap into or link up with 
this network as readily as the Department of Labor. 

Title V has been a model program by any standard one would choose to use. The 
program has beeen administered effectively. Operating costs have been kept at a 
rock bottom minimum so that more funds can go directly to older workers. It does 
not make sense — administratively, politically or otherwise — to break up a winning 
combination. There is an old saying that people should not try to fix something 
when it is not broken. This certainly applies to the administration of the SCSEP by 
the Dep£irtment of Labor. 

Congress considered very carefully the appropriate agency to administer Title V 
when legislation to create a senior jobs program was Srst introduced. After much 
deliberation, a decision was made — with virtually unanimous support — to place the 
SCSEP in the Department of Labor, instead of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

The SCSEP was included in the Older Americans Act because of a staff decision 
in 1973 to pass two important aging proposals— the Older American Community 
Service Emplo3rment Act and the Older American Act Amendments— at the same 
time. There was no congressional intent — either implied or expressed— to pave the 
way for a transfer of the SCSEP to AoA. 

Quite to the contrary. Congress made a conscious decision to place the SCSEP in 
the Department of Labor after an earlier senior jobs bill proposed to give the De- 
partment of HEW administrative responsibility for the program. This bill was 
strongly supported by witnesses appearing at a Senate Committee on Aging hearing 
in the late 1960's. However, there was general agreement that the Department of 
Labor should administer the program. Supporters of the bill went back to the draw- 
ing board and redrafted the legislation to incorporate that change. 

This redrafted version later appeared, with minor changes, in the 1973 Older 
Americans Act Amendments, which became law in May 1973. 
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AARP is also concerned that any effort to transfer administrative responsibility 
for a senior jobs program may make the Older Americans Act more vulnerable to a 
block grant. 

D. CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, AARP urges the Subcommittee to reject the Administration's pro- 
posal to replace the SCSEP with a Supportive Services for Employment and Eco- 
nomic Development program. 

Title V has been extraordinarily effective and deserves to be continued, instead of 
being replaced with an untried or unworthy substitute. 

AARP reaffirms that Title V should remtdn in the Depcirtment of Labor. AARP 
further urges that funding for Title V be increased as a key element in an overall 
strategy to reduce unemployment among older Americans. We realize that the 
present authorizations do not allow much elbow room. 

However, the Congress can make appropriate modifications to permit a significant 
expansion of the program. This would be money well spent at a time when near 
record-breaking unemplo3rment hangs over our nation like a dark and ominous 
cloud. Infusing additional funding into Title V would also provide a quick and direct 
means to attack unemployment among disadvantaged older Americans who fre- 
quently have no realistic hope for a job. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you, Doctor. 
Mr. Ossofsky. 

STATEMENT OF JACK OSSOFSKY 

Mr. Ossofsky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Td like to join with all 
the comments made by the previous speaker and make some 
others. 

We hear a lot about national contractors. Fm with the National 
Council on the Aging. We're one of eight national contractors. In 
the year that ended last June our grant amounted to $25 million, 
$25,590,000. Of that amount, some 9 percent was used by us to ad- 
minister the program, to provide training, to do auditing, to over- 
see the program, and to develop linkages between local contractors, 
jobsites, and the local employment network, including private em- 
ployers. The rest went to 60 national contractors with whom we 
worked to create employment opportunities for older persons. 

We supervise some 5,700 jobs, but actually place over 7,000 
people by virtue of turnover. In the year that ended last July first, 
some 86§ people or some 17 percent of the enroUees, were placed in 
permanent employment as a result of our specified efforts. In addi- 
tion, some 3,000 other people who came to the project were put in 
employment. These were people who never went to the senior com- 
munity service project as such, or were placed in the project. They 
were placed as a result of coming into the program but there were 
no job openings available and yet the staff placed them in other 
jobs. 

So we did much more than was required by the Department of 
Labor to put those people to work. We are oriented toward the 
placement of people in jobs where they can be moved out or to 
have opportunities for fulfillment and work where they cannot. 

As a national contractor we worked with all kinds of local agen- 
cies and State agencies. In Maine, for example, we have for over 13 
years worked with the agriculture extension service at the Univer- 
sity of Maine in Orano. We place now each year 192 older people 
through them in employment in largely rural counties in the State 
of Maine. 
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In New Jersey we administer the State's own project in addition 
to the resources which we ourselves are able to invest there, and 
put 645 older people to work there in community agencies in some 
23 different counties. 

In Florida we administer both our funds and funds that the State 
has allocated for us to administer to provide 115 jobs in 8 of the 
counties. 

In New York we administer a program which includes 759 jobs 
in local agencies. So, while we are a national contractor, our work 
is at the local level with local people who respond to local needs, 
getting guidance, supervision, and attention from us. 

From what we heard this morning it would appear to me that 
what we are being asked to do is a new potluck theory for Federal 
funding, contributions and potluck dinners now taking over the 
role of the Federal Government in providing resources for older 
people, not only in the nutrition programs, but in gaining new re- 
sources to maintain other programs. 

Many of the local agencies with which we now subcontract have 
difficulty raising the in-kind contributions, let alone increase the 
in-kind contribution to 25 percent, as was suggested by Assistant 
Secretary Hardy. From where will those agencies, whose budgets 
are being cut in so many other places be able to raise the fun& to 
be able to be eligible under the rule she suggests for the new title 
V program, whatever it's now called. 

You have asked us to concentrate on the title V program and I 
will. Our testimony deals with a variety of the aspects of the Presi- 
dent's budget. I must underscore that we oppose the transfer of 
title V to AOA and the cut in the resources that are being made 
available, the decrease in overall funding for the Administration 
on Aging, and the decrease in the training and research and discre- 
tionary programs as well. 

Title V, under what we have heard so far, would be changed 
from an employment program to an employment and economic de- 
velopment program, with less money than is currently available for 
an employment program alone. At a time of great unemployment 
the number of jobs would be reduced. At a time of extraordinary 
levels of bankruptcy an untried economic development program 
would be undertaken, and both new thrusts by an agency, with no 
history, experience, inclination, or legislative mandate to move in 
those directions. 

We have often heard that the administration's policy is to bring 
ice to everybody, except the rich get it in the summer and the poor 
get it in the winter. Now this is being changed so that the iceman 
has no history of ever making a delivery as well. 

It seems to me that we need to look very carefully at the capac- 
ity of the agency being asked to undertake new programs with less 
resources when it has no history of experience in this regard. 

The other area, the proposed program of employment would pro- 
vide an emphasis, or as the assistant secretary said, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible create jobs for those currently in the program. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thirty seconds. 

Mr. OssoFSKY. OK. 

The fact of the matter is that many of the oldest and frailest and 
least educated of the people whom we serve in rural and in urban 
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areas would not be placed as a result of what they're proposing to 
do. 

Third, the program would be moved from joint operation be- 
tween national contractors and State agencies to one in which the 
States which now administer only some 28 percent of the program 
would be asked to undertake the major portion of the program. 
That's like the tail wagging the dog and asking the tail to become 
the dog. This is a good program. Let's not turn it into a dog. 

Finally, this program is established by legislative mandate. It 
should not be dealt with as a result of some backdoor, hidden 
device through the budgetary process. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Your remarks will be included in their entirety. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ossofsky follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jack Ossofsky, Executive Director, National Council 

ON THE Aging, Inc. 

Mr. Qiairman and Members of the Subcommittee on Human Services, the Na- 
tional Council on the Aging, Inc. (NCOA) is pleased to respond to your invitation to 
present our views on the impact of the President's 1984 budget proposals on Older 
Americ€uis Act programs. In accordance with your letter of invitation, my comments 
will particularly focus on the proposed changes to the present Title V of the Older 
Americans Act. I am Jack Ossofsky, Executive Director of NCOA. 

The National Council on the Aging, Inc., founded in 1950, is a national non-profit 
organization. Its membership includes individuals, voluntary agencies and associ- 
ations (social, health, education, housing, religious, civic, etc.), business organiza- 
tions and labor unions united by a commitment to the principle that the nation's 
older people are entitled to lives of dignity, security, physical, mental and social 
well being, and to full participation in society. 

The President's fiscal year 1984 budget for Older Americans Act programs con- 
tains three significant changes from fiscal year 1983. These changes are as follows: 

(1) A transfer of the Title V Senior Community Service Emplo3rment Program 
from the Department of Labor to become part of Title III administered by the De- 
partment of Health & Human Services — Administration on Aging—- while eliminat- 
ing any job target for the low-income older persons whom the program has served, 
introducing a new economic development activity to compete for the funds which 
now go directly into jobs, eliminating the most experienced sponsors, and reducing 
tlie appropriation level. 

(2) A decrease in overall funding of $55.7 million, which combined with a 5 per- 
cent inflation rate, would reduce the effective funding level by 10 percent; and 

(3) A 77 percent decrease in Training, Research, and Discretionary Projects to $5 
million, which is less than 10 percent of the funding level for fiscal year 1980. 

NCOA opposes all of these changes. We believe each of them would have a nega- 
tive impact on meeting the needs of older persons and the purpose for which the 
funds were first authorized. 

restructure title V AND REDUCE FUNDING 

The budget proposes to replace the current Title V Senior Community Service 
Emplojrment Program, which funds approximately 55,000 jobs for low income per- 
sons, and benefits approximately 75,000 persons per year, with a "seed money" pro- 
gram of Supportive Service for Employment and Economic Development under 'Title 
III. Administration of the program would be shifted from the Department of Labor 
to the Department of Health and Human Services— Administration on Aging. The 
eight national contractors would be eliminated, with the 78 percent of the program 
that they currently operate shifted to the States. The funds would be a quasi-block 
grant in that state and area agencies would decide how much of the funds would 
continue to go to jobs for low income older workers and how much would be divert- 
ed to economic development projects. There would be no jobs target and the funding 
would be reduced by $4,850,000. 

Regardless of the merits of the profxysal, and we believe it to be without merit, it 
is untimely. The Congress will consider reauthorization of appropriations for all of 
the programs of the Older Americans Act at this time next year. Reauthorization 
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will take place in the context of a careful analysis of the entire Act, and how each 
of its programs relates to the other programs. That is when and how any changes 
proposed for Title V should be considered. 

Tlie forward funding cycle of the Title V program fits well with the scheduled 
overall reexamination of Older Americans Act programs next year. The fiscalyear 
1983 appropriation for Title V covers the July 1, 1983— June 30, 1984 period. TTius, 
the Hscal year 1984 appropriation would not begin to be used until July 1, 1984, 
after the Congress has had time to reconsider Title V and the other programs. 

The budget proposal contains no rationale as to why the Senior Community Serv- 
ice Employment Program should be changed. What rationale might be put forth 
when the Administration submits legislation is hard to guess. The jobs program for 
low-income unemployed older persons is needed. It is effective and efficient under 
the present management structure. In support of this view, I will quote from the 
March 17, 1981 testimony of Assistant Secretary of Labor Angresani before the Sub- 
committee on Human Resources of the House Committee on Education and Ledix>r: 

"The SCSEP remains one of the Dep£u-tment's most visible efforts on behalf of 
older workers. Other Department programs — surelv affect older workers, but none 
command the visibility or the attention of SCSEP because of its singular focus and 
thrust to assist older workers. In addition, SCSEP has been void in general of fraud 
and abuse. We are also pleased with the performance of the nationid sponsors, who 
continue to enrich the program with their 12 years or more of experience. — In sum- 
mary, SCSEP has had a degree of favorable reception because it is a simple pro- 
gram, unburdened with complicated and voluminous regulations and reporting re- 
quirements, and because it remains flexible enough for program sponsors to accom- 
modate the needs of both enrollees and their communities." 

Note that Assistant Secretary Angresani specifically credits the 8 national con- 
tractors, which currently manage 78 percent of the SCSEP operations. As one of the 
eight, we are concerned that the Administration's sudden proposal to eliminate the 
national sponsors may have more to do with their role in working with both parties 
in the Congress last fall to override a Presidential veto which would have ended the 
Title V program, rather than any programmatic reasons. 

A management study of SCSeP was conducted in 1981 by Morgan Management 
Systems (MMS) for the Federal Council on Aging. Solomon Jacol^n, a vice-presi- 
dent of MMS who led the study testified on February 25, 1982 before the Subcom- 
mittee on Retirement, Income, and Emplo3rment of the House Select Committee on 
Aging. He said "We found the SCSP to be an effective program. The program serves 
about 33 percent more than are listed in its year-end statement. There has been co- 
operation among national sponsors and state sponsors to the benefit of the older 
workers served by the program. The SCSEP is the most effective program I have 
ever evaluated and in my opinion it should be retained and strengthened.'' (A copy 
of his full statement is attached.) Since the program is demonstrably successful, and 
the national sponsors run most of the program, why should it be torn ap£u-t and 
rebuilt? 

The proposal is also conceptually flawed in several respects. 

Unemplo3rment is expected to remain high for at least the remainder of this 
decade. Older workers who lost their jobs tend to have especially long periods of un- 
emplo3rment. Poverty among the elderly has been increasing. In the face of these 
circumstances the Administration proposes to eliminate the jobs target from the 
prc^am; reduce the funding (with a further loss to inflation); and then open a com- 
petition at the area agency on aging level for the reduced funding between commu- 
nity service emplo3rment for low income older persons and seed money grants to eco- 
nomic development proiects of older entrepeneurs. TTie budget says that " — empha- 
sis" (no. promises!) "will be given to continuing the emplo3mient of those older per- 
sons currently employed undfer the Title V program." 

This proposal appears to be a triumph of ideology over reality: 

Why should we put low-income older workers out of jobs during a msgor recession 
in orcier to create seed money for economic development projects? 

What experience do AoA, and State and Area Agencies on Aging have in evaluat- 
ing the likelihood of success and cash flow needs of economic development projects. 

Why isn't the economic development activity to be carried out by the Economic 
Development Administration and Small Business Administration, who have that ex- 
perience, and the funds? 

Why, since the Department of Labor has run the SCSP program successfully, 
should it be shifted to the Department of Health and Human Services — Administra- 
tion on Aging which has not run emplo3rment programs? 

Why, if program consolidation is being sought, wasn't the proposal to transfer the 
Older Americans Volunteer Program from ACTION to AoA, since AoA had some 
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previous experience with operating these programs that it does not have in the em- 
plo3rment area? 

And why, since the national sponsors have administered most of the SCSP pro- 
gram economically and efficiently for the Department of Labor, should they not con- 
tinue in their present role if the Title V program is, at some point, transferred to 
the Administration on Aging? 

In summary, this proposal is untimely, conceptually flawed, and appears to be 
part of a continuing pattern of concealed cutbacks in community services and oppor- 
tunities for low income older persons. We believe that it should not be considered 
prior to the general reauthorization review of the entire Act, and that it should be 
rejected in its current form. 

REDUCTION IN FUNDING LEVELS— TITLE III 

The budget proposes three reductions in Title III funding: $28 million from con- 
gregate meals; $3.8 million from home delivered meals; and $1.7 million from State 
Agency activities. 

This is a period of economic downturn unmatched since the great depression of 
the 1930's. As previously stated, many Older Workers who lose their jobs have espe- 
cially long period of unemplo3rment, and poverty among the elderly has been in- 
creasing. In addition to the food value of the meals, home-delivered meals are a 
service to help prevent institutionalization and congregate meals help avoid social 
isolation. We are concerned that many of the older low income persons who need 
those programs will be squeezed out by overzealous pursuit of 'Voluntary'' contribu- 
tions by meal program staff at the urging of AoA in order to make up for budgeted 
reductions in federal funding for meals. The funding levels of the meals activities 
should be at least mtdntained, and preferably increased to compensate for the ef- 
fects of inflation. 

Supportive Services and Senior Centers is kept level in the budget. This activity, 
which supports senior centers and a wide range of needed social and health related 
services, also should be increased to prevent reductions in services due to the effects 
of inflation. 

State agency activities do not have the obvious appeal of senior centers, social 
services, and meals which benefit older persons directly. However, any large scale 
program needs effective leadership and management. Because of the minimum al- 
lotment provisions, the 17 largest states would absorb the total reduction. These are 
the states with the most complex management issues. State Agency activities should 
not be reduced arbitrarily and no rationale has been presented for the cut. 

REDUCTION IN FUNDING LEVELS — TITLE IV 

The budget proposes that Training, Research, and Discretionary Projects be re- 
duced from $22,175,000 in fiscal year 1983 to $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1984. NCOA 
opposes this proposed decimation of the Title IV programs and we will testify in 
more detail on this subject at your hearing on Title IV on March 1. 

However, the continued presence of negative public stereotyes of aging and older 
persons; the pervasiveness of age discrimination in emplo3rment, mortgage loans, 
and many other areas of everyday life; the rapid decline in recent years of labor 
force participation by older workers; and the built-in bias of Medicaid toward insti- 
tutionalization of older persons rather than in-home care all illustrate how much we 
have yet to learn about to meet the needs of older persons, and provide opportuni- 
ties for their continuing participation in their communities. 

Given the demographic trends, and the host of ill-defined issues and unsolved 
problems which the trends generate, the previous reduction of the Administration's 
Research, Demonstration and Training funds by over 50 percent ($54 million in 
fiscal year 1980 to $22 million in fisc^ years 1982 and 1983) was false economy 
which will almost certainly be costly in the long run. The further reduction from 
$22 million to $5 million proposed by the President for fiscal year 1984 amounts to 
constricting research, demonstration and training activity into an extremely narrow 
range which will preclude exploration of most of the directions which the Congress 
has written into Title IV in previous years. 

NCOA urges that this penny wise-pound foolish budget proposal be rejected by the 
Congress. Tlie fiscal year 1983 level of $22,175 million for research, demonstrations 
and trtdning, already reduced more than 50 percent from the previous level, should 
be continued in fiscal year 1984 as the minimum amount needed for these impor- 
tant areas. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Older Americans Act was created by the Congress. The programs under the 
Act have been consistently supported by this Subcommittee, the Select Committee 
on Aging and the Congress as they have evolved and grown to meet the emerging 
needs of the growing older population. The programs are working well. 

NCOA urges that the gains made in meeting the needs of older persons through 
the Older ^nericans Act programs be protected by the Congress from ill-conceived 
program changes such as those proposed for the Senior Community Service Employ- 
ment program; and from unjustified budget cuts at this time of growing needs for 
services by older persons. 



Statebient of Solomon G. Jacobson 

My name is Solomon G. Jacobson. I'm vice president of Morgan Management Sys- 
tems, Inc. of Columbia, Maryland. Along with my colleague Edward Milt, we pre- 
pared "An Evaluation of the Performance of the Senior Community Service Em- 
ployment Program: Title V of the Older Americans Act." 

tlie report was sponsored by the Federal Council on the Aging under their con- 
gressional mandate to review progress under the Older Americans Act. Our study 
concluded that the Congressional objectives for Title V were met by the program. 

We found the SCSEP to be an effective program. It is operated with an absence of 
fraud and abuse. The program serves senior citizens who want to make a contribu- 
tion to their community. It provides many seniors with a chance to learn new skills 
and to compete successfully in the job market. 

You have heard such statements from others testifying on behalf of the program. 
Our comments are based on the national study of the Title V program which we 
completed in 1981. We examined records for the program ye£u- ending June 30, 1980, 
and found the following: 

The Senior Community Service Emplo3rment Program served 56,046 enroUees as 
of June 30, 1980. However, we estimated that there were actually 76,703 persons 
served during the entire year. In short, the program serves about 33 percent more 
than are listed in its year end statement. 

In the program year 1979-1980, 66 percent of the enroUees were female, 60 per- 
cent did not graduate from high school, and 32 percent were members of minority 
groups. This indicates that the program reached out to recruit those most in need of 
emplo3rment opportunities among the older population. 

The program is operated by eight national sponsors and forty-nine state sponsors 
active in all states and territories. There has been cooperation among national spon- 
sors and state sponsors to the benefit of the older workers served by the program. 

In our judgment, the Senior Community Service Employment Program is cost-ef- 
fective. Please bear in mind that we did not do a cost-effectiveness analysis, yet 
there are many elements in the program which indicate its value. For example: 

The program has operated since 1968 with administrative costs that remained 
under 15 percent of overall operating costs. 

Placement of older workers in unsubsidized emplo3rment provides a return in tax 
dollars which may over time greatly offset operating costs of the program. If only 10 
percent of enroUees (say 7,000), take unsubsidized jobs and pay $1,000 a year in 
taxes, that would amount to $7 million per year. If each worker remains employed 
for 5 years, that would amount to $35 million which would cover costs for over 
12,000 enroUees in a single year. 

The program provides services which are seldom recorded. For example, we heard 
many times that older persons would be placed in unsubsidized emplo3mient without 
entering the program. In other words, older persons on the waiting list or just 
making inquiries were helped to find jobs. In some cases, enroUees themselves 
served as older worker placement specialists. 

The program does not displace employees, but rather provides services which 
probably would not otherwise be offered in a community. Such low cost efforts as 
fire prevention teams of senior enroUees may pay for themselves if even one home 
is saved from a fire. 

The lessons from program operations are transferrable to organizations interested 
in employing older persons. In a separate "Report on Six Projects Funded by the 
Senior Community Service Emplo3rment Program," which we prepared for the Fed- 
eral Council on Aging, we cited many innovations, such as job development pro- 
grams, which may be initiated elsewhere. 
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The example of an older worker making a significant contribution in the work 
force is probably more effective in changing employer's attitudes than an expensive 
multi-media campaign. 

The Senior CJommunity Service Emplo3rment Program has a s3rmbolic value, how- 
ever. It is beyond any cost of effectiveness measures. It provides a clear statement 
that America respects the contributions of its older citizens and that functional ca- 
pacity, not age, is a measure of a person's value on the labor market. 

Finally, let's look at the issue of transition to private emplo3rment. While there 
are probably many ways to increase private hiring of older workers, I doubt if many 
are as effective as those devised by the Senior Community Service Emplo3rment Pro- 
gram operators. First, they are aware of the training needs of older workers. 
Second, they have had first hand experience with the performance of older workers 
on the job. Third, the Senior Community Service Emplo3rment Program operators 
have made contact with employers in their local markets and know how to ap- 
proach them. If transition to private emplo3rment is desired, the operators of Title V 
programs appear to know how to make it happen. 

However, I have often stated that transition to private sector emplo3rment should 
not be the tail that wags the dog. The Senior Community Service Emplo3rment Pro- 
gram has a far larger role to play. By taking the older worker who is discouraged 
and putting him or her to work in a highly visible service to the community, the 
progam transforms lives as it provides work experience to productive older citizens. 

Let me add as a final note that I personally have no fondness for federal pro- 
grams. In 1977, I pointed out the faults in my dissertation. Yet Title V meets my 
criteria for a good federal program: (1) It is a single-purpose program, and relatively 
simple to operate. (2) It operates in an area — emplo3mient of the hard-to-employ 
worker — which the private sector has thus far avoided. (3) It provides lessons and 
practice guides which may be copied. (4) It is responsive to — indeed it is operated 
by — local persons who best know the area and the people. The Senior Community 
Service Emplo3rment Program is the most effective program I have ever evaluated 
and in my opinion it should be retained and strengthened. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Affeldt. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID AFFELDT 

Mr. Affeldt. Thank you very much, Mr. Biaggi. The asociacion 
also opposes the replacement of title V with the supportive services 
for employment and economic development program, essentially 
for the same reasons articulated by our prior two speakers. 

In our judgment there is simply no good reason to do this. Title 
V has been an extraordinarily effective program. It has received 
broad support from the Ck)ngress. The most recent example was the 
fiscal year 1983 continuing resolution which included a $4.85 mil- 
lion funding increase, boosting appropriations from $277.1 million 
to almost $282 million. 

The senior community service employment program is also 
staunchly backed by older enroUees, as well as the communities 
they serve. It has helped to provide a dignified means for older 
Americans to help themselves while helping others in their com- 
munity at the same time. 

This has contributed to the almost universal assessment that 
title V has been one of the most successful programs ever devel- 
oped. Many people would say that the senior community service 
employment program is the most effective employment program 
ever enacted. The general rule, whether in sports, politics, govern- 
ment, or the private sector, is that you do not make wholesale re- 
placements for successful endeavors. This is certainly true for title 
V. A program as successful as title V is for low-income older 
Americans should be retained instead of replaced. 

There's an old Kentuckv saying that I think applies here. "If it 
ain't broke, don't fix it.' What the administration is proposing 
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would be analogous to Joe Gibbs replacing Joe Theismann, John 
Riggins, and Charlie Brown with Tom Owen, Clarence Harmon, 
and Virgil Seay the day of the Superbowl. It just does not make 
sense. 

We question whether AOA is equipped to assume this major new 
responsibility, and this is not meant in any way to discourage or 
disparage AOA. The asociacion believes that AOA does a commend- 
able job, given its limited resources and staff. But AOA should not 
be burdened with another major responsibility, especially when it 
is already very thinly staffed to carry out its present statutory 
mandate. 

Moreover, title V has been one of the most effective programs for 
older minorities, and we question whether the proposed transfer 
would be as effective in terms of serving elderly blacks, elderly His- 
panics, and elderly Pacific Asians as well as elderly Indians. 

Finally, the replacement of title V with the supportive services 
for employment and economic development program would be dis- 
ruptive for all concerned, from the enrollee up to the national pro- 
gram administrators. The new funding formula would inevitably 
cause title V enroUees to lose their jobs. Given our near-record- 
breaking unemployment, the asociacion strongly believes that we 
should not attempt to replace title V with an untested substitute. 
Unemployed older Americans need jobs now and an administrative 
transfer at this time would only complicate their existence and 
would quite likely be to their detriment. 

For these reasons the asociacion urges the subcommittee to back 
a funding increase for title V as an effective first step to put more 
low-income older Americans back to work. 

In summary, we oppose the replacement of title V with the new 
supportive services for employment and economic development pro- 
gram. Title V has worked well for all concerned, the enroUees, the 
communities they serve, and our Nation. A program as vital and 
effective as title V should be continued and not replaced. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Your statement will be included in its entirety. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Affeldt follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David Affeldt, Asociacion Nacional Pro Personas 

Mayores 

Thank you. Mr. Qiairman, and Members of the Sub-Ck)mmittee on Human Serv- 
ices. 

At the outset, I want to stress that the Asociacion Nacional Pro Personas Mayores 
appreciates the opportunity to testify on the proposed Supportive Services for Em- 
plovment and Economic Development Program, which would replace the Existing 
Title V Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP). 

I recognize that your time is limited. Consequently, I shall keep my remarks brief 

opposition to replacement of scsep 

The Association opposes the replacement of the Title V SCSEP with a new Sup- 
portive Services for Employment and Economic Development Program. 

In our judgment, there is simply no good reason to do this. Title V has been an 
extraordinarily effective program. It has consistently received high marks by inde- 
pendent evaluators. It has broad support from the Congress. The most recent exam- 
ple was in the fiscal year 1983 Continuing Resolution, which included a $4.85 mil- 
lion funding increase, boosting appropriations from $277.1 million in fiscal year 1982 
to $281.95 in fiscal year 1983. Title V was also the pivotal issue in the Override 
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fiscal year 1982 Supplemental Appropriations Act, although it represented only 
about one percent of the total funding in that measure. 

The SCSEP is also staunchly backed by older enroUees as well as the communities 
they serve. It has provided a dignified means for older Americans to help them- 
selves while helping others in their communities at the same time. 

This has contributed to the almost universal assessment that Title V has been one 
of the most successful programs ever developed. Many people would say that the 
SCSEP is the most effective emplojrment program ever enacted. 

The general rule — whether in sports, politics, government, or the private sector- 
is that you do not make wholesale replacements for successful endeavors. This is 
certainly true for Title V. A program as successful as Title V is for low-income older 
Americans should be retained instead of replaced. 

AOA NOT EQUIPED TO ADMINISTER A NEW PROGRAM 

We question whether AoA is equipped to assume this major new responsibility. 
This is not meant in any way to disparage AoA. The Asociacion believes that AoA 
does a commendable job, given its limited resources and staff. But AoA should not 
be burdened with another major responsibility— administering another emplo3rment 
program — especially when the agency is already thinly staffed to carry out its 
present statutory mandate. 

Moreover, AoA does not have expertise for administering an employment or an 
economic development program. In fact, AoA asked to be relieved of the responsibil- 
ity for the Title X emergency jobs program when it was given this task briefly in 
the mid-1970s. 

TITLE V EFFECTIVE FOR MINORITIES 

Title V has been one of the most effective programs for older minorities for sever- 
al reasons: 

There is special statutory direction calling upon projects to "serve the needs of 
minorities, Indians, and limited-English-spe£iking persons" in the state. 

The program is geared toward low-income persons fifty-five or older. 

National organizations representing older minorities have been able to draw upon 
their specialized expertise and networks to assist older aged minorities. 

Approximately one out of three Title V enroUees is an older minority person. This 
represents one of the highest levels of minority participation in any federal pro- 
gram. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES FOR EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

SSEED does not provide these existing statutory safeguards. Quite to the con- 
trary, the funding formula is based on a population factor identical to Title III-A of 
the Older Americans Act. Title V, on the other hand, allocates funds according to 
population and per capita income among the states. This helps to assure greater 
participation by low-income older minorities. 

A community service emplo3rment program will always be vital for disadvantaged 
older Americans — and now, more than ever. Congress enacted Title V because it 
fully recognized that some older Americans simply may not have realistic employ- 
ment prospects in the private sector. Elderly Hispanics, for example, encounter mid- 
tiple jeopardy because they frequently have limited English-speaking ability, a lim- 
ited education, and they are members of a minority group. Older women experience 
other emplo3rment barriers, quite often because of a long-term detachment from the 
labor force. 

Title V has given these individuals hope where none existed. It has given them 
dignity and self-respect. 

SSEED WOULD BE DISRUPTIVE 

The replacement of Title V with SSEED would be disruptive for all concerned, 
from the enrollee up to the national program administrators. The new funding for- 
mula would inevitably cause Title V enroUees to lose their jobs. Given our near 
record-breaking unemployment, the Asociacion stongly believes that we should not 
attempt to replace Title V with an untested substitute. Unemployed older Ameri- 
cans need jobs now. An administrative transfer at this time would only complicate 
their existence, and would, quite likely, be to their detriment. 
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INCREASED FUNDING FOR TITLE V 

For these reasons, the Asociacion urges the Sub-Ck)mmittee to back a funding in- 
crease for Title V as an effective first step to put more low-income older Americans 
back to work. 

Title V's success has been amply demonstrated over the years. The program can 
clearly accommodate additional enroUees, and without red tape. 

Tlie Asociacion frequently has several applicants for each position available. We 
would even have a larger number if we gave greater publicity. But we do not, be- 
cause we do not want to discourage low-income minorities and other aged persons 
where there is no realistic hope for immediate emplo3rment. 

In short, the SCSEP is ready, willing, and able to provide additional jobs for un- 
employed low-income older Americans. A clear-cut need exists because of the near 
record-breaking levels of unemplo3rment of persons of fifty-five or older. 

CONCLUSION 

In summary, the Asociacion recommends that funding for Title V be increased. At 
present, about 54,200 positions are authorized. In July, the number of authorized 
positions will rise to almost 55,200. Title V, however, could easily accommodate 
75,000 enroUees; and, quite likely, 100,000 within a very short time frame. 

Finally, the Asociacion opposes the replacement of Title V with a new SSEED 
Program. The SCSEP has worked well for all concerned — Title V enroUees, the com- 
munities they serve — and our nation. A program as vital and effective as Title V 
should be continued, and not replaced. 

Thank you. I shall be glad to respond to any questions that you may have now, or 
after the other speakers conclude their remarks. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. William Hutton, executive director, National 
Council of Senior Citizens. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HUTTON 

Mr. HuTTON. Mr. Chairman, Fd like to add my voice to those 
youVe already heard for support of the program as is. We need as 
much improvement as we can continue to make, as we do year 
after year, rather than the backward step of sending it where our 
dear friend, Mrs. Dorcas Hardy, would like to send it. 

During our years of managing the senior aides program we've 
always attempted to improve and streamline our program's oper- 
ation to be able to respond very quickly, over the years, to prior- 
ities defined by the Department of Labor and Congress, such as em- 
phasis on environment programs, weatherization assistance, tire 
prevention, and most recently, job placement. 

We are proud of the fact that while we have worked to improve 
the program, we have also sought ways to reduce the Federal ad- 
ministrative costs. Currently, our administrative cost rate is less 
than 7 percent, although the law allows up to 15 percent. Our 
saved administrative costs have gone right back into participant 
wages, enabling 1,000 additional older workers to be employed 
above our DOL-required level. 

Yet, despite the program's demonstrated popularity and success, 
the Reagan administration has chosen to single out title V as a 
program which, again they say, must end. 

Last year a major assault was launched by Mr. Stockman and 
the Reagan administration to zero out title V. This was based on 
misinformation and misunderstanding. For example, it was only 3 
months after endorsing a 3-year reauthorization in December 1981, 
that the administration proposed eliminating the program. In the 3 
months between the signing of the reauthorization and the intro- 
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duction of the President's 1983 budget request 0MB repeatedly told 
Members of Congress that there were no plans to cut title V. 

But when the budget was introduced, with eight programs with 
total funding exceeding $900 million, they were grouped into a 
single block grant funded at $200 million. 

Grouping title V into this block grant clearly meant that 54,200 
older workers would be forced to compete with displaced workers, 
Indians, ex-offenders, and other targeted groups. 

Mr. ChEurman, this history is important because last year's per- 
formance by the administration is really prolog for this year's 
attack. Last year there never was a legislative proposal introduced 
defining the targeted groups and I doubt we will get a legislative 
proposal this year. 

The administration merely used that idea to obscure their true 
purpose, to eliminate title V. We find remarkable similarity in this 
year's program. 

As far as we can tell from the administration's budget docu- 
ments, title V is again being zeroed out. The administration pro- 
poses to move what is clearly a jobs program from the Federal 
agency most expert in employment. One of the reasons this pro- 
gram has been so successful is precisely because the Department of 
Labor has such long experience and expertise in training, place- 
ment, and employment. 

Older workers under title V are viewed as workers first and 
older people second, at the Department of Labor, and this is as it 
should be in an employment program. 

The administration has now abandoned title V. The new tack is 
to move title V to an agency with little experience in employment 
programs and to block grant the program through local agencies, 
which are prohibited by law from providing direct help. 

To further undermine any hope for future success, they have pro- 
posed eliminating from participation the eight national contractors. 
We suspect that the proposal will eliminate national sponsors as 
well. 

We've all disagreed from time to time with the administration on 
questions affecting America's older population. 

Advocacy on behalf of the elderly has been since our first fight to 
establish medicare the most important reason for the National 
Ck)uncil of Senior Citizens to exist. But it seems that the price we 
and others are being asked to pay for our political differences is 
the dissolution of the senior aid program, as far as we're con- 
cerned. 

Not only would this proposal be harmful to the national contrac- 
tors and to the program participants, but I believe it would do a 
great disservice to the Administration on Aging and its network of 
State and area agencies on aging. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thirty seconds, Mr. Hutton. 

Mr. Hutton. Mr. Chairman, section 202-A-9 directs AOA to 
stimulate more effective use of existing resources and available 
services for the aged and aging. That's what they should be doing, 
stimulating, cooperating, advocating, and not running programs di- 
rectly. The program should be left where it is, where it's a great 
and visible success. It's with the mayors, the Governors, who are 
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closest to it. It should not be tied up in countless redtape and 
empty hearts. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. We will include your statement in its entirety, Mr. 
Hutton. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hutton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of William R. Hutton, Executive Director, National 
Council of Senior CmzxsSy Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, we are happy to appear again 
before this Subcommittee to talk about Title V of the Older Americans Act — one of 
the most successful employment programs ever established by Congress. 

The National Council of Senior Citizens has sponsored Title V projects around the 
country for fourteen years. As one of three original sponsors, we have seen this pro- 
gram grow from a $10 million demonstration project to a $277 million program. We 
helped write the first operating guidelines, which later became the first DOL pro- 
gram regulations. NCSC has seen five additional National Sponsors join the pro- 
gram, and in the last five years, the State Offices on Aging have joined as well. 

Ghrer the past 14 years, the Title V program has ei\joyed tremendous popularity in 
Washington and around the country. The original concept, that low-income older 
workers have a vital role to play in meeting local community needs, has remained 
unchanged. The services performed by older workers in nursing homes, day care 
centers and other community organizations account for the program's continuing 
popularity and support. 

During our years of managing the Senior AIDES Program, we have always at- 
tempted to improve and streamline our program's operation. We have been able to 
respond very quickly over the years to priorities defined by the Department of 
Labor and Congress — such as emphasis on environmental problems, weatherization 
assistance, crime prevention and, most recently, job placement assistance. We are 
proud of the fact that while we have worked to improve the program, we have also 
sought ways to reduce the federal administrative costs. Currently, our administra- 
tive cost rate is less than seven percent, although the law allows up to 15 percent. 
Our saved administrative costs have gone right back into participant wages en- 
abling 1000 additional older workers to be employed above our DOL required levels. 

Yet, despite the program's demonstrated popularity and success, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has chosen to single out Title V as a program that must end. Last year, 
a major assault was launched by Mr. Stockman and the Reagan Administration to 
"zero out" Title V. This was an assault based on misinformation and misunder- 
standing. For example, it was only three months after endorsing a three-year 
reauthorization in December 1981, that the Administration proposed eliminating 
the program. 

In the three months between the signing of the reauthorization and the introduc- 
tion of the President's 1983 Budget request, the OMB repeatedly told members of 
Congress that there were no plans to cut Title V. But, the Budget was introduced, it 
grouped eight programs with total funding exceeding $900 million into a single 
block grant funded at $200 million. Grouping Title V into this block grant clearly 
meant that 54,200 older workers would be forced to compete with displaced workers, 
Indians, exoffenders and other 'targeted groups' for drastically reduced funds. 

Mr. Chairman, this brief history is important because last year's performance by 
the Administration is prologue for this year's attack. Last year there never was a 
legislative proposal introduced defining the 'targeted' groups' approach. The Admin- 
istration merely used that idea to obscure their true purpose — to eliminate Title V. 
We find remarkable similarity in this year's approach. 

As far as we can tell from the Administration's budget documents. Title V has 
again been zeroed-out as it now exists. Vague recommendations are made that l^e 
program's present funding be moved from the Department of Labor, where it has 
worked so successfully, to the Administration on Aging's Title III block grant. Not 
only is the block grant strategy similar to last year's attempt to wipe out the pro- 
gram, but the Administration proposes to move what is clearly a jobs program from 
the Federal agency most expert in employment. One of the reasons this program 
has been so successful is precisely because the Department of Labor has such long 
experience and expertise in training, placement and employment. Older workers 
under Title V are considered workers first and older second at the Department of 
Labor. That is as it should be in an employment program. 
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Under the guidance of the Department of Labor, we have increased our focus on 
unsubsidized placements and employment assistance. We have launched a coopera- 
tive program with private sector employers to train and employ Senior Aides in the 
home health field. We have increased placements in our 127 projects by 25 percent, 
and we are currently exploring pilot projects with the Bank of America, Southern 
California Gas and IBM. 

The Administration has not abandoned their criticism of last year, that Title V 
was not sufficiently employment^riented. Their new tact is to move Title V to an 
agency with little experience in employment programs and to '^block grant" the pro- 
gram to local agencies which are prohibited by law for providing direct services. To 
further undermine any hope for future success, they have proposed eliminating 
from participation the eight National contractors with the most experience in oper- 
ating the program. 

We suspect the proposal to eliminate National sponsors is motivated solely by po- 
litical considerations. NCSC, among other national aging groups sponsoring Title V 
Programs, has from time to time disagreed with the Administration on questions 
affecting America's older population. Certainly we have called to the attention of 
our members the Administration's past position on Social Socurity, Medicare and 
budget cuts in programs for the poor. Advocacy on behalf of the elderly has been, 
since our first fight to establish Medicare, the most important reason for the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens to exist. Yet, it seems that the price we are being 
asked to pay for our political differences is the dissolution of the Senior AIDES Pro- 
gram. 

Not only would this proposal prove harmful to the National contractors and pro- 
gram participants, it would also do a disservice to the Administration on Aging and 
its network of State and Area Agencies on Aging. Section 307(aX10) of the Older 
Americans Act reads as follows: The State Plan shcdl ''provide that no social serv- 
ices, including the nutrition services, will be directly provided by the State Agency 
or an Area Agency on Aging except where, in the judgment of the State Agency, 
provision of such services by the State Agency or an Area Agency on Aging is neces- 
sary to assure an adequate supply of such services" (underscoring ours), 'fliis provi- 
sion of Section 307(aX10) reflects the original concept of the Older Americans Act, 
which was that the essenticd functions of State and Area Agencies on Aging and the 
Administration on Aging, was to provide information, coordination and ''to serve as 
the effective and visible advocate for the elderly." It was not to be an operating 
agency except that it would provide information and referral services. 

Through the so-called "aging network" older people would have help in gaining 
access to community services designed to serve them. In the course of acquiring and 
furnishing such information, and by following up on the results of referrals to such 
agencies, the Commissions on Aging would be able to determine whether the serv- 
ices were being provided and whether they were adequate to meet the need. This 
responsibility was to buttress the AoA mission for advocacy and for measuring the 
extent of unmet needs. 

Additionally, Mr. Chairman, Section 202(aX9) directs AoA to "stimulate more ef- 
fective use of existing resources and available services for the aged and aging." You 
do not stimulate these agencies by competing with them for available funds. You do 
not achieve effective use of existing resources by taking funds away from existing 
providers of services and operating them at higher administrative costs and with 
less effectiveness. Taking on direct operationcd responsibilities diverts AoA from 
these principal roles. From the beginning, what is now called the "aging network" 
was not intended to replace the many and varied public and private agencies at all 
levels which serve older people. 

Movement towards a monopoly of services and benefits for middle-aged and older 
persons by the "aging network" would create an administrative monstrosity. There 
are increasing numbers of older people, and as each individual gets older he/she is 
in need of an increasing variety of services. The proposal to consolidate aging pro- 
grams would create a bureaucracy and an additioncd paper-work burden unparal- 
leled in human service delivery systems. Not only is this unwieldy but it is essen- 
tially an undemocratic trend — one immense bureaucracy with an increasing clien- 
tele which has to turn to that agency for practically all its needs. The influence of 
such a bureaucracy in our political structure could be overwhelming. One can also 
appreciate that an organization, which should be evcduating all services provided to 
older people, is far less likely to be critical and objective of the performance it is 
evaluating if those shortcomings are its own. Instead, we should promote the inclu- 
sion of a variety of organizations and service providers, and an independent and ob- 
jective Administration on Aging to evaluate and coordinate these services. 
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The older worker currently represents 23 percent of the long term unemployed, 
and yet Title V represents one of the only programs serving this group. Ending this 
program will accelerate a trend which in these hard times affects the older worker 
first. While unemployment for men increased by 27 percent in 1981, it increased 36 
percent that year for men older than 55. Simply put, when we are struggling so 
hard with the cost of helping the unemployed, we should not abandon a time-tested 
and successful vehicle which has proven its worth. 

Next month our nation will observe "Hire the Older Worker Week." We are 
working closely with the Senate Aging Committee and the American Legion to 
make this year's effort a success. Part of our effort will focus on recognizing those 
employers who have most helped older workers. I do not believe that the cynical 
proposal to dismantle this program represents the message we want to send to 
America's employers. 

Todapr, more than ever, older workers need Title V. The repeated attacks by this 
Administration on this program have proven disruptive and harmful to morale in 
the Senior Aides network. Recognizing the tremendous contributions that these 
proud, older Americans are making to our communities, we should move decisively 
to protect Title V instead of destroying it. 

Once again, we must ask you, Mr. Chairman, members of this Committee and the 
entire Congress, to put an end to the Administration's callous, calculated attempt to 
dismantle this important employment program. Thank you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Ms. Maudine Cooper, vice president, National Urban 
League? 

STATEMENT OF MAUDINE COOPER 

Ms. Cooper. Hello, Mr. Biaggi. It's good to see you other than on 
an airplane. 

I am Maudine Cooper, vice president of the Nationcd Urban 
League, and I do have a prepared statement. I will try, however, in 
the interest of time, to abbreviate my statement, but I do ask that 
the entire statement be submitted for the record. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Without objection, it will be included. 

Ms. Cooper. The National Urban League has 118 affiliates and 
out of those 118, 15 now participate in the seniors community serv- 
ice employment program. 

We, like the previous witnesses, believe that that program ought 
to remain within the Labor Department, based on our own experi- 
ences. We've administered this title V program very, very success- 
fully and we, like the other program participants, have surpassed 
our goals during that period of administration. 

Along with the efforts of these seven national contractors, we 
recognize this program, indeed, as an exemplary program, one of 
the best that, I believe, this Federal Government now participates 
in, designed to provide a very noteworthy service to a constituency 
that long has needed this kind of attention. 

We have, in our statement, on page 2 a number of program high- 
lights that we would encourage you to take a look at when you 
have a little bit more time. But I would like to just mention one or 
two items that are there. 

At the end of June 1982, we had enrolled in our programs 956 
people. Five hundred and eleven of those were new participants, 
enrolled during this 12-month period, with a total of 1,432 partici- 
pants served. This represents an increase of 96 persons served over 
the previous year of program participation. 

A second item on that sheet alludes to the average quarterly en- 
rollment of our programs of 930 applicants, maintained at that 
time, exceeding the establishment roll level of 918. 
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In addition, 204 participants were placed in unsubsidized jobs, 22 
percent at the funded slot level, meeting 147 percent of the unsub- 
sidized placement goal. This represents, again, an increase of 77 
placements or 61 percent of the previous year's accomplishments. 
All of these buUeted items highlight the effectiveness of our overall 
program participation. 

ITie final point I want to raise on this is that the average annua- 
lized salary of those who participated in our programs was $6,439. 
All of this points to, again, the program effectiveness as operated 
out of the Etepartment of Labor. 

On the following page of the testimony we also have some com- 
ments which were shared with us by employers. We believe that 
that is the best test of employee participation: that is, the respon- 
siveness of the employer to their working relationship. 

Not only is this program a boon to the emplo3rment potential of 
senior citizens, but it also opens up, we believe, a previously un- 
tapped, yet truly capable pool of workers to this employer work 
force. 

As you know, and has already been stated, there was a real at- 
tempt to weaken this program. We were glad that that was put 
aside. However, we must say that the initiative now under consid- 
eration would again bring forth an effort to seriously weaken the 
seniors program. 

As also stated, title V is an emplo3rment program and belongs 
within an employment agency. We also agree that AOA does not 
have the capability or responsibility now necessary to get such a 
program operationalized and to indeed meet the employer and the 
employees' demands. 

It's ill-equipped to assume any new responsibility in terms of 
both staff and experience; its expertise is in administering service 
programs, and the agency has a very limited track record in work- 
ing with any kind of emplo3rment program, in-kind. In fact, AOA 
asked to be relieved of its responsibility to administer the title X 
program some time ago under the public works and economic de- 
velopment program. 

AOA should not be burdened with another substantial responsi- 
bility such as this one, especially when the present staff is just suf- 
ficient to carry out their existing duties under the Older Ameri- 
cans Act and, in addition, title III includes a mix of activities 
whose only similarity to title V is the clients that they serve. It has 
nothing to do, in essence, with job training and experience. 

AOA provides the transportation now, information and referral, 
legal and community services, along with some residential services. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thirty seconds, Ms. Cooper. 

Ms. Cooper. What we're suggesting to you is that such a change 
as proposed here would be disruptive, not only for the enroUees but 
for the employers, for the program administrators, and the commu- 
nity that they serve. 

We would be glad to respond to any questions and provide any 
other information on our programs, their participants, and their 
records. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Cooper follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Maudine R. Cooper, Vice President for WA BHinw rcHf 
Operations, National Urban League, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Good afternoon. I am Maudine R. Cooper, Vice President for Washington Oper- 
ations of the National Urban League. It is a pleasure to appear before the Subcom- 
mittee today to discuss the Title V program, Senior in Community Service Employ- 
ment (SCSEP), which we have successfuly operated now for almost five years. 

The National Urban League is a non-profit, community service organizatioii dedi- 
cated to securing equal opportunity for blacks, the poor, and other disadvantaged 
individuals in all sectors of our society. Through our network of 118 affiliates in 35 
states and the Ehstrict of Columbia, we deliver social services to the needy in the 
nation's cities. Fifteen of these affiliate offices are presently providing training and 
placement assistance under SCSEP grants. 

I am particularly pleased to be here today because the Urbcm League is, I believe, 
justifiably proud of its many accomplishments under this program. In the time we 
have administered Title V we have successfully reached and often surpassed the 
goals established by the Congress and the Department of Labor for this program. 
Along with the efforts of the seven other national contractors, SCSEP has been rec- 
ogni^ as an exemplary employment program, with a multitude of ancillary bene- 
fits for this country s elderly. Allow me to share with you some of our most notewor- 
thy accomplishments for the twelve month period ending June 30, 1982: 

The enrollment level at the end of June 1982 was 956; 511 new participants were 
enrolled during this 12-month oeriod, and a total of 1,432 participants were served. 
This represents an increase of 96 persons served over the previous year. 

An average quarterly enrollment of 930 applicants was maintained, exceeding the 
established enrollment level of 918. 

Two hundred four (204) participants were placed in unsubsidized jobs, 22.2 percent 
of the funded slot level, meeting 147 percent of the unsubsidized placement goal. 
This represents an increase of 11 placements or 61 percent over the previous year's 
accomplishment. 

The above mentioned 204 workers who have returned to the labor force earned an 
average annualized wage of $6,439. This represents an increase of $2,058 over their 
annualized subsidized wages while participating in the Title V program. 

One thousand one hundred eighty-one (1,181) participants were provided with 
medical examinations, of which 670 were annual examinations. 

One hundred ninety-seven (197) participants attended employability workshops 
conducted by SCSEP staff. 

Thirty-seven (37) participants were provided with classroom training; 48 with 
basic education, and 146 with special joh-related training. 

Twenty-four (24) participants were provided with ELDERHOSTEL scholarships. 

Thirty-four percent of the jobs assumed by our enrollees provided direct services 
to the elderly community, clearly indicating the dynamic nature of the program. 

Equally important, I am sure that you are all well aware of the benefits flowing 
to the employer from hiring the older worker. The observations of those companies 
that have employed our clients and other senior citizens are the best testimony to 
this fact. Some of the comments we have heard include the following: 

"Our charts show that, in general, seniors are more dependable and their absen- 
tee rate is lower." Vice President, Dayton Hudson Corporation. 

". . . we have found the senior eager and more than willing to learn." Regional 
Supervisor, Department of Youth and Family Services, Jersey City, N.J. 

' One important trait I find among our older workers is stabilitv, and the other is 
experience. As for stability, I've noticed that older workers find the right job for 
themselves and stay on it. Plant Personnel Manager, International Harvester. 

"Our experience has shown that older employees are productive and reliable. 
They bring with them good working habits and can often make transitions and 
adapt to training faster than other workers." Personnel Officer, Westchester 
County, New York. 

Clearly, not only is SCSEP a boon to the employment potential of senior citizens, 
but it also opens up previously untapped, yet demonstrably capable pools of workers 
to the employer. 

Despite this exemplary record, SCSEP was seriously threatend last year, much to 
our surprise and dismay. In the fiscal year 1982 continuing resolution signed by the 
President in December 1981, Title V was extended only through September 30, 1982. 
The shortfall was quickly reconiized and addressed by the Congress early in 1982, 
but President Reagan vetoed the legislation to continue the program. Fortunately, 
however, the final effort, in the form of the Genercd Supplemental Appropriations 
bill was successful. The Congress overwhelmingly overrode the President's veto of 
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the money bill which included funding to continue Title V through June 30, 1983. 
The most recently passed legislation, the fiscal year 1983 continuing resolution, fur- 
ther secured the program through June 30, 1984. These signals assured us that the 
Congress recognized the value of the program, and we were confident that we would 
be able to repeat our past successes. 

Yet again today we are faced with a proposal that will not only weaken SCSEP 
through decreased funding, but will in fact destroy its very essence. In the Adminis- 
tration's fisccd year 1984 budget document, Title V is "zeroed out", while the au- 
thority for its activities is transferred to Title III of the Older Americans Act. The 
newly consolidated program will be administered by the Administration on Aging 
(AoA) within the Department of Hecdth and Human Services. In effect, SCSEP will 
be reconstituted and potenticdly lost in a morass of unrelated activities. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically: Title V is an employment program, first and 
foremost. The program's mandate has cdways been, and should continue to be, to 
provide disadvant^ed senior citizens with skills and jobs to lead to self-sufficiency. 
The Department of Labor, with its employment and training network in place is 
best suited to continue this role. Department has continually demonstrated an abili- 
ty to administer the program capably and effectively, keeping administrative costs 
to an absolute minimum so that more funds can be channeled directly to the older 
worker. 

The AoA, on the other hand, is ill-equipped to assume any new responsibility, in 
terms of both staff and experience. It s expertise is an administering service pro- 
grams, and the agency has a very limited track record in working with employment 
programs. In fact, AoA asked to be relieved of its responsibility to administer tempo- 
rarily the Title X Emergency Jobs Program under the Public Works and Economic 
Development Jobs Program under the Public Works and Economic Development 
Act. AoA should not be burdened with another substantial responsibility such as 
SCSEP, especially when the present staff is just sufficient to carry out their existing 
duties under the Older Americans Act. 

Further, Title III includes a mix of activities whose only similarity to Title V is in 
the clients served. AoA provides transportation, information and referred, legal, and 
community services, along with some residenticd services. To force an employment 
program into a service delivery mechanism would undoubtedly eclipse the jobs com- 
ponent. Superficial compatability is hardly a sufficient rationcde to make such a 
drastic move. 

Such a change would also be disruptive, for Title V enroUees, their employers, 
program administrators, and the community they serve. We observed a glimmer of 
this late last year when it was uncertain whether the President's veto would be 
overridden. Pink slips were sent out to senior citizens, and needless problems devel- 
oped for all concerned. If a full transfer were to occur, this inconvenience would be 
duplicated manv times over. The time needed to familiarize and train stciff, set up 
procedures, and adjust to a new agency and its administration could take many 
months that would have been better spent in continuing the present effort. The 
General Accounting Office has gone so far as to state that this type of transfer takes 
18-24 months to attain some semblance of normality. 

Beyond the procedurcd difficulties that such a transfer would cause, it has come to 
our attention that there is a suggestion that SCSEP would actually become a new 
program, entitled Supportive Services for Employment and Economic Development 
(SSEED). Although some degree of jobs-related activity would be retained, a new 
thrust in the area of economic development would also be promoted. Grants would 
be made to assist individuals, organizations, or groxws of older persons to create 
businesses to be owned and operated by the elderly. To redirect SCSEP this way is 
ill-conceived at best, and we have even more objections to this move. 

Although economic development has become somewhat of a catchword for this 
Administration, we have yet to see any real movement in the area. Certainly it 
ought not to be tested as a means to employ older Americans. Without a compre- 
hensive effort, without a track record, without any model programs, it seems unfair 
to experiment on those who have already found success within Title V. Further, the 
participants in the National Urban League's SCSEP are largely low-skilled, mini- 
mally educated individucds who have endured a lifetime of marginal jobs and low 
wages. This hardly seems to be the clientele to embark on risky business ventures. 
Economic development can lead to employment, but it is by no means assured. The 
"bootstrap" theory may be appealing, but would only serve to introduce one more 
element of uncertainty into the lives of the poor elderly individuals who are already 
reeling from the cuts in Medicare, medicaid, and other crucial services. 

The members of this subcommittee need not be reminded of the presently 
unconscionable unemployment rate, threats to Social Security funding. Medicare 
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and Medicaid upheavals, and the difficulties within many other programs on which 
older Americans rely. Yet today we are discussing individuals participating in a pro- 
gram that relieves them of many of the fears arising from these realities and pro- 
vides them with the wherewithal to approach self-sufficiency. Given this it would 
seem that the Congress ought to be expanding the Title V program, in order to mag- 
nify its successes and extend its benefits to more of the needy. We find it astounding 
that an3rthing else could even be contemplated. In place of a low-cost, administra- 
tively-efficient model program, we have been asked to accept a proposal that prom- 
ises nothing except confusion, paperwork, and undoubtedly fewer jobs. Why inter- 
fere with success? I hope this subcommittee will not, but rather recommend that 
Title V be allowed to continue to bring hope and fulfillment to this nation's needy 
older Americans. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Ruth Kobell, legislative staff assistant, Green 
Thumb? 

STATEMENT OF RUTH KOBELL 

Ms. KoBELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Tm Ruth Kobell, legisla- 
tive assistant for the National Farmers Union, which sponsors the 
Green Thumb program, the oldest and the largest of the title V 
emplo3rment programs. 

Your committee thoughtfully extended an invitation to Alec 
Olson, the administrator of Green Thumb, who has recently joined 
us in that position, to appear here today. He, at the suggestion of 
staff, has come along and I'm happy to introduce him back here, 
along with the administrators of many of the other title V pro- 
grams, at the invitation and perhaps because he was the new boy 
on the block, he did bring along a sheet of information which I 
would like to present to you, Mr. Chairman, or to the staff director, 
if you wish to put it in the record. 

The National Farmers Union, in developing the first grant for an 
emplo3rment program for older workers, viewed it as an opportuni- 
ty to keep older people within the mainstream of their community 
rather than isolating them away from that. We viewed the chal- 
lenge of using a lifetime of experience and commitment and energy 
to the — serve the community at large. 

We saw it as a multiple use of ^nds and energy. I appreciated 
your comments on the recommendation of the Reagan administra- 
tion to cash out the commodity distribution program, the food dis- 
tribution program, which serves older, senior citizen centers, as 
well as child nutrition programs. 

We've always viewed this as a multiple use of resources, because 
we target the purchase of surplus commodities where it's needed, 
to feed people where they are, and it's a very productive program 
for farmers who themselves are economically disadvantaged these 
days. 

We view the title V program as meeting, also, this kind of chal- 
lenge. While about a third of our Green Thumb workers serve 
older people in a variety of ways, not only in senior centers and 
driving buses and doing home chores and doing Outreach; 65 per- 
cent, 64 percent, I think, according to our last report, serve the 
community at large. And I think this is an awfully important and 
unique contribution that the title V program makes. 

We, of course, operate in rural communities, who have perhaps 
been most disadvantaged by the cuts under this administration, the 
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cuts in services across the board, and so title V people, Green 
Thumb workers, reach out to help provide community services. 

Also because they are exposed to the community at large, which 
includes the local employers, they have a chance to show their 
skills and have a better chance of moving off the program. 

Recently I was out in my home State of Montana and learned 
that a very small community, a very grassroots, crossroads place, 
had raised enough money to buy supplies to refurbish a senior 
center, but they didn't find the volunteer work that was needed. 
Green Thumb was able to provide two people who had had some 
construction work, who went ahead and not only completed the 
center, but installed a donated solar panel to help cut down the 
energy cost, and in the process one of the ranchers, who was on the 
advisory board, said, "When you finish this, come on over and redo 
my bunkhouse," so they were able to move off the program and 
make way for someone else. 

We believe, as others have pointed out, that this is an effective 
program, that it needs to be continued, that in meeting the special 
job demands that you folks are talking about, jobs bills, this pro- 
vides a built-in network to immediately use funds, if you decide to 
allocate additional funds, to put additional people to work in help- 
ing to rebuild the infrastructure, the important code words these 
days, out in rural communities and urban communities. 

We appreciate the support that Congress has shown over the 
years. This is not the first time that this program has been under 
attack by unfriendly administrations. Congress has consistently, on 
a bipartisan basis, continued to provide the strength and the funds 
for it to grow. We hope that we'll be able to work with you to con- 
tinue that record. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you. 

[The prepared statements of Ms. Kobell and Mr. Olson follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Ruth E. Kobell, Legislative Assistant, National 
Farmers Union, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: We commend you for calling this hearing to review the pro- 
posals made by President Reagan in his fisccd year 1984 Budget and the impact on 
programs authorized under the Older Americans Act. We appreciate the opportuni- 
ty to present the views of our organization. 

The Older Americans Act authorizes and has implemented a wide variety of sup- 
portive services for older men and women across the country since it was first en- 
acted in 1965. Certainly it is not the only or the largest program which serves this 
important segment of our population, but is an important supplement to other pro- 
grams. Social Security provides checks each month for some 36 million retired older 
people, totally disabled people, their dependents and survivors of deceased workers 
most are widows, motherless, fatherless children. More than 70 percent of the re- 
tired population report that Social Security is their largest single source of income. 

The Medicare and Medicaid programs, the Veterans Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, the Farmers Home Administration, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor and other programs all in one 
way or another contribute to services and support for older Americans. While the 
members and staff of this committee and other Congressional committees will be 
reviewing the budget recommendations related to these and other programs, it is 
appropriate that we focus on the impact of the fiscal year 1983 budget on the Older 
Americans Act. 

Although the budget calls for $997.9 million for fiscal year 1984 this represents a 
cut of $55.7 million from the 1983 current funding estimates. 
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The Icu^est service delivery program of the Older Americans Act is Title m 
which receives $620.8 million under current appropriations. Title m is administered 
by the Administration on Aging in the Department of Health and Human Services, 
and funds are cdlocated to state and area aging agencies for advocacy, transporta- 
tion, information and referral, legal and community services, and a variety of in- 
home services. Nutrition projects for the elderly serve meals in group settings or 
deliver them to home-bound elderly. 

I have visited senior centers in a number of small towns in the High Plains coun- 
try this winter and was reminded of the many important services that were being 
delivered by dedicated local staff members, whether it was getting the buses started 
out on snowy roads to transport seniors from villages and country lanes into the 
doctor and groceiy store and the senior center or the nutrition site director, short- 
handed because of bad whether, slipping bread and butter into plastic bags and talk- 
ing about how they would find someone to help deliver the noon meal to the home 
bound. They talked about the greater need for services as other state and local 
budgets were cut back. They told us how important Green Thumb workers were in 
helping to prepare and deliver meals, drive buses, and do many other things to sup- 
plement limited staff. 

Others at this hearing have spoken in greater detail on the impact of this Budget 
to the delivery of services to our senior citizens in both rural and urban communi- 
ties. I would like to spend some time talking about the impact of the recommenda- 
tion which the Reagan Administration has made to consolidate the Senior Commu- 
nity Service Employment Program, Title V of the Older Americans Act, into Title 
HI as part of the grant for services through states and local agencies. 

We believe the addition of the SCSEP to the many other responsibilities of state 
and area aging agencies would result in the dissolution of the employment program 
as resources which are targeted now to employment and placement efforts for senior 
workers were diluted to other advocacy and service demands. 

We also object to the Administration request that funds for commodities for 
senior citizens meals provided by the Department of Agriculture Commodity IMstri- 
bution Program be transferred to the Administration on Aging. This represents a 
loss of $100 million in targeted commodity purchases to help support producers of 
meat, poultry, dairy, fruits, vegetables and other commodities when production may 
be in temporary over-supply. 

The basis for these food distribution programs has remained basically the same 
since the Department of Agriculture first started buying commodities to help farm- 
ers during the Great Depression in the 1930's. 

USDA targets commodity purchases to remove surpluses from marketing chan- 
nels where they will divert the commodity to senior citizens, school lunch or other 
nutrition programs and resolve the price depressing effects of the over production. 
American farmers are facing the fourth year of decreasing net income and there is 
no indication that this Administration plans to increase the price levels for even the 
commodities that have price support programs. 

Most of the commodities purchased through the commodity distribution program 
do not have other support mechanisms and therefore, the $100 million purchase of 
commodities is increasingly important to American family farmers. 

The Senior Community Service Employment Program also provides a multiple 
impact for the targeted funds which are spent. Nationcd Farmers Union is proud to 
sponsor Green Thumb, the largest and oldest of the Title V employment programs 
administered by national contractors and state governments. Green Thumb employs 
more than 16,000 women and men over 55 years of age in rurcd communities in 45 
states^ Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. These economically disadvantaged 
workers use their skills, experience and energy in providing needed services to other 
members of their communities. They work with local government or non-profit orga- 
nization sponsors to deliver those needed services that would not otherwise be avail- 
able. While about half of these projects are directed to services for older people, half 
of the work serves the rural community at large. 

When we proposed the establishment of Green Thumb in 1965, we envisioned 
using the experience of displaced older farmers and rural citizens in highway beau- 
tification which would serve the interest of many communities. As the program ex- 
panded, there was always the emphasis on providing jobs and using the experience 
of older people who have slipped off the rung of the employment ladder, putting 
them back into the mainstream of their communities. 

Section 502(a) states "in order to foster and promote useful part-time opportuni- 
ties in community service activities for unemployed low-income persons who are 55 
years and older, the Secretary of Labor is authorized to establish an older American 
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community service employment program." The mcgor objectives of the SCSEP have 
been: 

1. Employment; 

2. Providing services to communities; 

3. Training; and 

4. Placement of enrollees in unsubsidized employment. 

The senior worker program has pioneered in the effort to use the skills and expe- 
rience of older men and women rather than simply provide support or services for 
those who have not been able to find productive work on their own. We have dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of putting these people to work, adding to the gross na- 
tional product, improving their own communities and serving their neighbors. 

From the original emphasis on highway beautification and park development we 
have expanded so that now Green Thumb workers and other Title V workers have 
provided almost every kind of service that one can name. Some of the tjrpes of proj- 
ects that our workers have been involved with include: the outdoor beautification 
and recreation, transportation, home-repair, nutrition, preservation of historical 
sights, outreach, fire-prevention, crime control, park development, information and 
referral services, community and senior centers and a variety of other community 
developments. 

Green Thumb and other Title V contractors have trained a skilled staff who have 
learned how to recruit eligible workers, many of whom have become discouraged in 
trying to find employment through usual channels. Our Green Thumb staff and the 
Fcumers Union organizations on local, state, and national basis who sponsor the 
program are also able to reach local government officials and non-profit organiza- 
tions who serve as sponsors for projects and contribute at least 10 percent of the 
cost of the pr<^am through supervision or supplies for projects. Other national 
membership aging organizations likewise provide this invcduable kind of supportive 
service. We are proud to report to Congress on our stewardship and work with you 
in strengthening the program. 

Over the years there has been increased emphasis on helping Title V workers 
move into private employment. Specicd staff skills are required to open up opportu- 
nities in a world of work that often discriminates on the basis of age regardless of 
the Age Discrimination and Employment Act. While Congress has had a goal of 15 
percent placement in the legislation for a number of vears, we are proud that Green 
Thumb placed 11 Vz percent of their older workers last year in the face of record 
unemployment. The Title V program on a national average placed 17 percent of 
their workers. 

The Title V projects demonstrate the abilities of these workers to potential em- 
ployers in the community and often leads to jobs in the private sector. When mate- 
rials had been purchased for a local senior center in a small town but volunteer 
labor was not available. Green Thumb was able to provide two workers who had not 
been able to use their construction skills for many years. They finished the building, 
including wiring, plumbing, and installation of a solar panel to help with the heat- 
ing. A local rancher who served on the Advisory Board, offered jobs to the workers 
remodeling his bunk house, after the work of the center was completed. The two 
workers were able to move off the Green Thumb program and provide employment 
opportunities for other people waiting for jobs. 

The Administraton on Aging has major responsibilities for advocacy and support- 
ive service under the Older Americans Act. 

We believe that the proposal by the Reagan Administration to move a highly suc- 
cessful Title V program from the Department of Labor where other employment 
and training programs are administered to the Administration on Aging which has 
had cutbacks in staff and who do not have experience in employment programs is a 
thinly veiled effort to destroy the Senior Community Service Employment Program. 

The Genercd Accounting Office has pointed out on numerous occasions that trans- 
ferring the administration of a specific program from one agency or department to 
another is a time consuming process which tends to result in administrative night- 
mares for a period of 18 to 24 months. The potenticd exists during that period for 
program oversight to become less than adequate and jeopardize the entire effort. 

Title V has been a model program. Administrative costs have been kept at a mini- 
mum so that there are more funds which can go to older workers. The Department 
of Labor has administered the program effectively and has been a key factor in the 
Title V extraordinary success. It does not make sense — administratively, politiccdly 
or otherwise — to break up a winning combination. 

I understand that the Administration is proposing a Supportive Services for Em- 
ployment and Economic Development program which would be part of the effort to 
move Title V into Title III of the Older Americans Act. It is proposed that SSEED 
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would provide funds to state and area aging agencies to promote economic self-suffi- 
cency of low-income older Americans. The SSEED money would be available to 
employ older persons with a potential for permanent employment, to enhance their 
opportunities for self-sufficiency. Additionally, grants would be authorized to indi- 
viduals, organizations or groups of older persons to initiate economic development 
enterprises. The start up support would be designed to assist these operations and 
become stable on-going businesses owned and operated by older persons. 

In a period when small business failures are at an ell time high, it strains credit- 
ability that disadvantaged older workers could be expected to launch successful 
smcdl businesses on a shoe string. 

Finally, we believe that the efforts of the Administration to change both the char- 
acter and administration of the Senior Community Service Employment Program 
demonstrates a continuing effort to destroy these successful and innovating propos- 
als. We urge Congress to continue to show their support for Title V as they did last 
fall on a bipartisan vote to override the President's veto and as they have over the 
years to strengthen this program. We appreciate and will continue to strive to merit 
that support. We look forward to the opportunity to work with you in expanding the 
opportunities for older workers. 



Prepared Statement of Alec G. Olson, Administrator, Green Thumb, Inc., 

Arungton, Va. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, my name is Alec G. Olson, and 
I am the administrator of Green Thumb, Inc., a nonprofit organization providing job 
opportunities for older Americcms funded under Title V of the Older Americans Act. 

Although my tenure with Green Thumb started only two months ago, I have had 
the opportunity to meet with our staff and enroUees across the country and to see 
firsthand the improvements made in the lives of not only our Green Thumb enroU- 
ees but also the rurcd communities in which thev serve. 

I can report to you that the services provided through the Senior Community 
Service Employment Program in these rural areas have never been more valuable. 
The benefits from these services have made lasting improvements in these commu- 
nities. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, we are providing work opportunities, training, and 
placement services for the largest number of workers ever enrolled by Green 
Thumb. I am especially pleased that in spite of adverse economic conditions, in addi- 
tion to long-recognized disadvantages of older workers in rural areas. Green 
Thumb's percentage of workers placed in unsubsidized jobs is running well ahead of 
our goal. Attached are statistics taken from our Quarterly Progress Report for the 
period ending December 31, 1982. 

Thank you for inviting me to this hearing and permitting Green Thumb to pro- 
vide this information to the subcommittee today. 

TURNOVER OF GREEN THUMB TITLE V WORKERS, DEC. 31, 1982 



states 
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(percent) 



Alabama 114 

Arizona 24 

Arkansas 576 

California 446 

Cotofado 110 

Connecticut 41 

District of Columbia 141 

Ftorida 762 

Georgia 229 

Idaho 44 

Illinois 803 

Indiana 663 

Iowa 272 

Kansas 437 

Kentucky 353 

Louisiana 226 
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TURNOVER OF GREEN THUMB TITLE V WORKERS, DEC. 31, 1982-Continued 



States 



Auttiorized 
permanent 
worker of quarter 



Green 

thumb of 

workers beginning 

term/ of quarter 

placed (percent) 



Green 



"** (percent) 



End of 
quarter 



Maine 34 

Maryland 96 

Massachusetts 179 

Michigan 618 

Minnesota 682 

Mississippi 94 

Missouri 648 

Montana 245 

Nebraska 320 

Nevada 47 

New Hampshire 71 

New Jersey 705 

New York 1,026 

North Carofina 176 

North Dakota 280 

Ohio 547 

Oklahoma 489 

Oregon 310 

Pennsylvania 985 

Puerto Rko 359 

South Carolina 190 

South Dakota 332 

Tennessee 284 

Texas 952 

Utah 148 

Vermont 21 

Virginia 461 

Washington 124 

West Virginia 45 

Wisconsin 633 

Wyoming 105 

Total 16,447 
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31 


117 



16,815 2,007 



12 3,018 



18 17,826 



Quarterly Progress Review, Cumulative Figures, July i, 1981 to Dec. SI, 1982, Green 

Thumb, Inc. 

« . A T. » , , , [In percent] National 

Section A— Enrollment levels:^ Program 

Carried over 102 

New starts 70 

Placement rate (based on percent of goal) 130 

Other terminations (persons not placed) 35 

Current enrollment 109 

Section B— Job inventory: * 

Services to the general community: 

Education 18 

Health and hospitals 4 

Housing/home rehabilitation 3 

Employment assistance 2 

Recreation, parks, and forests 8 

Environmental qucdity 3 

Public works and transportation 10 

Social services 7 

Other 9 

64 
Services to the elderly community: 

Project administration 2 

Health and home care 3 
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Housing/home rehabilitation 4 

Employment assistance 1 

Recreation/senior centers 6 

Nutrition programs 12 

Transportation 2 

Outreach/referral 5 

Other 1 

36 
Section C— EnroUee characteristics: * 

Sex: 

Male 41 

Female 59 

Education: 

8th and under 43 

9th to nth 22 

High school graduate 26 

1 to 3 years college 7 

4 years college 2 

Family income at/below poverty 85 

Ethnic groups: 

White 80 

Black 14 

Hispanic 4 

American Indian/ Alaskan Native 2 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

55 to 59 17 

60 to 64 26 

65 to 69 25 

70 to 74 19 

75 and over 13 

^ All percentages in section A are based on quarterly report figures compared to authorized 
positions with exception of placement rate. 

' All percentages in section B and C are based on quarterly report figures compared to cur- 
rent enrollment. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mrs. Turpeau. 

STATMENT OF ANN TURPEAU 

Mrs. Turpeau. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
Fm Ann Turpeau, treasurer and member of the board of the Na- 
tional Caucus and Center on the Black Aged. I am here on behalf 
of the president, Samuel Simmons, and the chairman of our board, 
Aaron Henry, neither of whom could be here. I'm accompanied by 
Larry Cresey, who's our vice president for administration and oper- 
ations. 

The National Caucus Center administers a title V program, 
which is operated primarily in the South, and in response to your 
invitation we will limit our remarks to the impact of the proposed 
supportive services for emplo3rment and economic development pro- 
gram or, if you will, the SSEED program. 

And I'd like to begin by summarizing the three major points that 
we make in our written testimony. First is that the National 
Center Caucus opposed the SSEED program because it would be 
disruptive for title V enroUees and cause too many to lose their 
jobs. NCBA strongly supports retention of title V in its present 
form. We further believe that the Department of Labor should con- 
tinue to administer the program. 

The third major point is that the senior community services pro- 
gram has been an extraordinarily effective program, since Congress 
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created it 10 years ago, and it clearly deserves to be continued and 
expanded instead of being replaced. \ 

First, the SSEED program will cause older workers to l6se their 
job. Many of these low-income enroUees will be aged blacks Ibecause 
the SSEED program establishes a new funding formula patterned 
after title Ill-B of the Older Americans Act. TTie funding formula 
would be changed so that each State would receive an amount 
based on its proportion of the 60-plus population in the United 
States. 

Title V, on the other hand, applies a two-factor formula, taking 
into account the 55-plus population in the United States and the 
per capita income among the States. 

Now, our program operates in six low-income Southern States, 
Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, and in four of those six States there would be a funding re- 
duction because of the operation of the new formula, and these 
four States have high concentrations of older black persons. This 
problem is further intensified because the administration is recom- 
mending the reduction of the funding level below the title V fiscal 
year 1983 appropriations. 

These two factors, the proposed change in the funding formula, 
together with the recommended reduction, would inevitably cause 
lower income Americans, older Americans, to lose their jobs when 
unemplo3rment for persons 55 or older is at a near alltime high, 
and we fear that older blacks would be especially hard hit because 
low-income States in the South, where the proportion of older 
blacks is higher, would be big losers under the new proposed fund- 
ing formula. 

Further, we are further concerned because the transfer of the 
program to the aging network may result in substantially lower 
participation by older minorities. 

The title V minority participation rate is almost twice the level 
as under title III-B of the Older Americans Act, and to a great 
extent this is due to the fact that three national minority organiza- 
tions helped to focus increased attention upon the special and 
growing emplo3rment problems confronting older minorities. 

Now, in terms of our second point '■ 

Mr. BiAGGi. You have 30 seconds, Mrs. Turpeau. 

Mrs. Turpeau. Thank you. 

The administration's proposal would provide funding to States 
for use by area agencies on aging. The national contractors appar- 
ently would be ignored under the administration's proposal. While 
we do not wish to seem self-serving, we do not see any justification 
for terminating the national contractors' direct role. 

The other points that we have mentioned have been well served 
by the previous speakers and we would urge your support of the 
recommendations that they're making to us. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Turpeau follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Anne B. Turpeau, Board Member and Treasurer, 
National Caucus and Center on Black Aged, Inc. 

Thank you Congressman Biaggi and Members of the Subcommittee on Human 
Services. 
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I am Anne B. Turpeau, Board Member and Treasurer of The National Caucus and 
Center on Black Aged, Inc., which administers a Title V program that is primarily 
operated in the rural South. I am appearing in place of NCBA's Chairman of the 
Board, Aaron Henry, who is unable to attend today's hearing. 

As you have requested in your letter. Congressman Biaggi, NCBA's testimony will 
concentrate on the impact of the Administration's proposed Supportive Services for 
Employment and Economic Development (SSEED) program on enrollees in NCBA's 
Rurcd Senior Employment Program. 

SSEED WILL INCREASE UNEMPLOYMENT 

First, the SSEED program will cause older workers to lose their jobs. Many of 
these low-income older enrollees will be aged Blacks because the SSEED program 
establishes a new funding formula patterned after Title III-B of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. 

The funding formula would be changed so that each state would receive an 
amount based on its proportion of the 60-plus population in the United States of 
America. Title V, on the other hand, applies a two-factor formula, taking into ac- 
count the 55-plus population in the U.S. and per capita income among the states. 

NCBA operates in six low-income southern states: Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee. In four of those six states— Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and North Carolina— there would be funding reductions be- 
cause of the operation of the new formula. These four states have high concentra- 
tions of older Blacks. 

This problem is further intensified because the Administration is recommending 
only $277.1 million for SSEED, which is $4.85 million below the Title V Fiscal Year 
1983 appropriation of $281.95 million. 

These two factors— the proposed change in the funding formula and the recom- 
mended funding reduction — would inevitably cause low-income older Americcms to 
lose their jobs when unemployment for persons 55 or older is at a near all time 
high. NCBA fears that older Blacks would be especicdly hard hit because low-income 
states in the South— where the proportion of older Blacks is higher— would be big 
losers under the new proposed funding formula. 

NCBA is further concerned because the transfer of the program to the Aging net- 
work may result in substantially lower participation by older minorities. Title V mi- 
nority participation rate is almost twice the level as under Title III-B of the Older 
Americans Act. To a great extent, this is due to the fact that three National Minor- 
ity Organizations help to focus increased attention upon the specicd and growing 
employment problems confronting older minorities. 

DEFUNDING NATIONAL CONTRACTORS WOULD HURT THE PROGRAM 

Second, the Administration's proposal would provide funding to states for use by 
area agencies on aging under approved State plans. Nationcd contractors— who 
launched the program and have accounted for much of Title V's success — would ap- 
parently be ignored under the Administration's proposal. 

As a national contractor, NCBA does not want to make selfserving statements or 
become involved in a quarrel with state units on aging or area agencies on aging. 
We believe that each can make a vcduable contribution in providing job opportuni- 
ties for older Americans, and each group has over the years. 

However, shifting a program lock, stock and barrel from nationcd contractors to 
states would cause monumental administrative problems. Even if there would be 
some administrative justification for doing this— which there is not, and I want to 
emphasize this as strongly as I can— there would be strong arguments against this 
approach because of its disruptive effect. 

Moreover, there is no justification for terminating nationcd contractors' direct role 
in administering a senior jobs program. Title V and nationcd contractors have been 
independently evaluated on several occasions. Both the SCSEP and national con- 
tractors have received high marks for a quality performance. 

TITLE V SHOULD BE RETAINED 

In fact, Title V has one of the most exceptional track records of any program in 
government or the private sector. It has fulfilled every objective that the (>)ngress 
set out in its legislative charter. 

Practically every dollar goes directly to enrollees in the form of wages or fringe 
benefits. Administrative costs have been kept low. 
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The overwhelming assessment is that Title V works extraordinarily well. That 
judgment has been made by the newspaper reporters who follow SCSEP activities in 
localities throughout our Nation, the low-income older Americans who live better 
because of these progreuns, their communities who now can provide additional serv- 
ices, and others affected by Title V. 

The SCSEP deserves to be continued. It needs to be continued. And, I personally 
eun convinced that the Congress will retain the SCSEP in the Department of Labor 
because Title V is an employment and training progreun. 

NCBA believes it would be a serious mistake to replace the SCSEP with the 
SSEED progreun under the direction of the Administration on Aging. This is not 
meant in any way to be critical of AoA because AoA administers services and nutri- 
tion programs under the Older Americcms Act very effectively. This is a tribute to 
Commissioner ToUiver. 

However, AoA lacks the staff as well as the necessary expertise to administer 
either an employment or an economic development program. 

NCBA believes that it is not wise to replace a proven and effective progreun with 
a brcuid new progreun to be administered by an agency with virtually no experience 
in employment or economic development. 

The genend rule is that you stick with winners. Title V is clearly a winner. 

SCSEP SHOULD BE EXPANDED 

Instead of being replaced, NCBA believes that the SCSEP should be expanded. 

We know from past experience that there are many low-income older Blacks who 
wcuit and need to work. But there are fortunately no opportunities in the rural 
South. 

In the past, Congress has ccdled upon Title V to provide a sizeable percentage 
jump in the progreun when unemployment was high. Title V has alwa}^? responded 
effectively and promptly. And, it ceui agedn. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, NCBA opposes the SSEED progreun because it would be disruptive 
for Title V enroUees euid cause meuiy to lose their jobs. 

NCBA strongly supports retention of Title V in its present form. We further be- 
lieve that the Depeutment of Labor should continue to administer the progreun. 

The SCSEP has been an extraordinarily effective program since Congress created 
it ten years ago. It clearly deserves to be continu^ and expanded, instead of re- 
placed by a Supportive Service for Employment euid Economic Development pro- 
greun. 

For these reasons, we urge the Subcommittee to support proposeds to implement 
these objectives. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you, Mrs. Turpeau. Mr. Anderson. 

STATEMENT OF LEON H. ANDERSON 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the 
subcommittee to describe the Forest Service's participation in the 
title V program. We will limit our remarks to our role as a nation- 
al contractor for the program and defer to the representative of the 
Department of Health and Human Services for the administra- 
tion's views on the proposal to consolidate the authority for title V 
program and to HHS's older Americans program. 

The Forest Service has participated since the inception of the 
program. The level of funding for 1983 is about $14.6 million. Our 
positions are constantly filled and we generally serve more than 
our authorized enrollment level. 

At the present the Forest Service is authorized 3,331 positions. A 
portion of our program is carried out in cooperation with State for- 
estry agencies. 

During the past year we have been able to provide an average of 
22 hours per week of employment, supplemental income — the title 
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we have given to the title V program — and training through the 
senior conservation employment program, to approximately 4,500 
low-income elderly citizens. The majority of participants reside in 
rural communities where employment opportunities are very limit- 
ed. The median age of our enrollees is about 65 years. Most partici- 
pants have a limited educational background and their incomes are 
within the poverty level guidelines. 

In order to provide equitable distribution of program benefits, 
the Forest Service maintains liaison with other program sponsors 
and coordinates its program activities through the A-95 process es- 
tablished by the Office of Management and Budget to coordinate 
grants within each State. 

The program has brought the Forest Service some highly skilled 
craftsmen who are dedicated to performing each task to the high- 
est quality standard. We are pleased that the Forest Service has 
been able to provide a wide spectrum of services to our older 
American citizens. 

That concludes my prepared remarks. I would be happy to 
answer the subcommittee's questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Anderson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Leon H. Anderson, Director, Human Resource 
Programs, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to appear before the Subcommittee to describe the Forest Service's participation in 
the Title V progreun. We will limit our remarks to our role as a National contractor 
for the program and defer to the representative of the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) for the Administration's views on the proposal to consoli- 
date the authority for 'Title V program into HHS's Older Americans Programs. 

Tlie Forest Service refers to its Title V progreun as the Senior Conservation Em- 
ployment Program (SCEP). The program is administered by the Agency under an 
Interagency Agreement with the United States Department of Labor. We believe 
that the SCEP has a three-fold purpose: (1) to provide part-time employment to the 
low-income elderly; (2) provide participants with supplemental income; and (3) and 
provide training to participants through community service projects so that they 
may eventually return to the r^ular, competitive labor market. 

'The Forest Service has participated since the inception of this progreun. The level 
of funding for 1983 is $16.4 million. Our positions are consteuitly filled and we gener- 
edly serve more than our authorized enrollment level. At the present, the Forest 
Service is authorized 3,331 positions. A portion of our progreun is carried out in co- 
operation with State forestry agencies. 

During the past year, we have been able to provide an average of 22 hours per 
week of employment, supplemented income, and tredning through the Senior Conser- 
vation Employment Progreun to approximately 4,500 low-income elderly citizens. 
Tlie majority of participants reside in rured communities where employment oppor- 
tunities are very limited. The median age of our enrollees is about 65 years. Most 
participants have a limited educational background and their incomes eu*e within 
the poverty, level guidelines. In order to provide equitable distribution of progreun 
benefits, the Forest Service maintains liedson with other progreun sponsors and co- 
ordinates its progreun activities through the A-95 process established by the Office 
of Management and Budget to coordinate greuits within each State. 

Enrollees are used in edl facets of the Forest Service mission. Typiced duties per- 
formed by the enrollees include (1) medntenemce emd cleeuiup of ceunpgrounds; (2) 
repeur euid mainteneuice of our field offices, work center grounds and other facilities; 
(3) work on road and trail maintenance; (4) sign replacement and repeur; (5) con- 
struction of stream structures for fish habitats; (6) providing information to commu- 
nity residents about fire prevention; euid (7) the seeding and fertilization of wildlife 
openings. For the most part, the work has been labor intensive and has supplement- 
ed work carried out under our regularly funded programs. 

The abilities of our seniors vary with their age, experience and health. But one 
common thread that we have observed is a fundamental work ethic that memy 
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people say is less evident in our younger generations. Some of the benefits may be 
less tangible. We want to share some of these benefits with you. 

One of the most exciting benefits we have observed is that which occurs when our 
SCEP enroUees work side by side with young people, ages 16 to 21, who are em- 
ployed in other programs which we administer. These people, of entirely different 
generations, find common groimd in spite of their age difference. The positive effect 
the older workers have on these young people is tremendous. Young enroUees are 
learning to experience the same pride and satisfaction that our seniors derive from 
providing valuable service while earning a day's pay for a day's work. What might 
be less evident is the increased self esteem, improved ph3n3ical health, and sustained 
mental capabilities that the Older American enroUees derive by being able to 
remain in the mainstream of activity. Under the Administration's proposed consoU- 
dation, we would expect that these benefits would continue. 

The progreun has brought the Forest Service some highly skilled craftsmen who 
are dedicated to performing each task to the highest quality standard. We are 
pleased that the Forest Service has been able to provide a wide spectrum of services 
to our older American citizens. 

That concludes my prepared remarks. I would be happy to answer the Subcom- 
mittee's questions. 

Mr. BiAGGi. It appears to me that the contractors seem to be tar- 
geted. Does anyone have a reason — does anyone know why that's 
so? 

Why don't we give vent to our honest emotions? 

Jack? 

Mr. OssoFSKY. Fm not sure I heard your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Oh, you understood it. 

This proposal targets you for extinction, that's what it does. I 
was aware of that feeling initially and I stayed with it with Assist- 
ant Secretary Hardy, and I'm convinced, if she has her way, that 
the vendors will be phased out, as national vendors. 

Mr. OssoFSKY. Perhaps a healthiest state of mind in this town is 
a state of paranoia. It appears to me that your assumption is an 
accurate one. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Inaccurate? 

Mr. OssoFSKY. An accurate one. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Accurate. OK. 

Mr. OssoFSKY. It's a very accurate one. There's been no state- 
ment of inefficiencies, deceit, of fraud, poor operation, even poor re- 
lationships between the national contractors and the local agencies 
with whom they work, many of whom are the same network that is 
supposed to now receive the program. 

There must be something else involved. And it would appear to 
me that the only conclusion one might reach is that this is part of 
an effort to remove agencies which have a dual purpose in the 
basic provisions of the voluntary services of our country for many 
years, the living services, the services to segments of the popula- 
tion in need, and at the same time being advocates on behalf of 
those people. 

The administration has shown itself terribly concerned about the 
fact that such organizations are also contractors. So that is true for 
the whole gamut of agencies from the sectarian religious groups to 
local service providers. Clearly, those organizations that got in- 
volved in this field have started because we're concerned about 
older workers. We have shown effectiveness in the operation of the 
program. All of the evaluations have shown that. 

At the same time we've used what we've learned in the program 
to advocate with the Government, with private sources, with indus- 
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try, about serving, creating, an employment opportunity for older 
people. 

It would appear to me that this may be part of the same policies 
that have recently given birth to OMB's regulation, the amend- 
ment, A-122, for the purchase of services and contracts, which 
would seek to limit the role of voluntary agencies, of using not only 
Government dollars for advocating programs and improvement of 
the clients they serve, but even nongovernmental dollars for the 
same purpose. 

It strikes me there can be no other logic for doing this. What 
they're looking for is coordinating our aging programs, so whv was 
there no mention of the older volunteer programs? It doesn t add 
up unless the purpose is something else. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Briefly. 

Mr. HuTTON. There was an article which appeared yesterday in 
the Washington Post on this, things take a turbulent turn at HHS. 
It describes in some detail Mrs. Hardy's efforts to cut down and 
curb Federal programs and it's interesting that most of the work in 
cutting programs has been to curb Federal support for foster chil- 
dren, she proposes to cut by nearly 50 percent State grants to such 
services as group-owned homes, sheltered workshops and early 
screening. That's for the record. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you. 

Mr. Kerschner. I think we've answered most of your questions. 
Congressman Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. I don't believe I received a candid answer yet. 

Mr. Kerschner. Last vear the aging network, and that includes 
the State agencies, AOA s and all national contractors, tried not to 
alter the Older Americans Act. Budget times were tight and we let 
it go through as it was. We come back this year and the national 
contractors are now being singled out. It's groups such as ours 
which Mr. Dauken over at ACTION refuse to fund and refuses to 
have at his conferences. It is a concerted effort — for example, the 
recent 0MB regulations — and it seems to be a concerted effort to 
go after groups such as ours. 

Mr. Biaggi. Well, all I can tell you is you heard Secretary 
Hardy's comments and I'm sure that should alert you to be pre- 
pared to monitor this thing and be prepared for future action be- 
cause, although she's well intended, I believe she believes what 
she's saying and she believes in her objective. But there's an under- 
lying philosophy that we must deal with. 

We will try our best to hold the line but we can't do it alone. All 
I can say is that I thank you very much for your testimony. 

Oh, excuse me. Ms. Snowe? I apologize. 

Ms. Snowe. I just have a couple of questions. 

Mr. Biaggi. I apologize. 

Ms. Snowe. The other side. 

I appreciated the testimony that you have provided the subcom- 
mittee here today. 

I gather the transfer of the title V program to the AOA is sort of 
a euphemism for a termination of this program. Yet, on the other 
hand, we're going to be receiving testimony from the National As- 
sociation of Area Agencies who endorsed the transfer; in fact, sug- 
gest that it would reduce their vulnerability, and they, obviously, 
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have been the strongest advocates for senior citizens in this coun- 
try. 

So, I see a contradiction in thought here and Fd like to have 
your comments on that. 

Mr. Kerschner. One of the reasons, not to denegrate the triple 
A's, is that AOA is part of their reporting structure. It's their boss. 
They fund the aging network. They should support the agency that 
supports them. 

I think the issue is not so much what AOA's motives are. I think 
we're also sa3dng AOA is not capable of handling it. It is not capa- 
ble of handling the ACTION programs either. They've got enough 
to handle already. They are very poorly staffed and continue to cut 
their staff. To lay another major program on them, a program that 
they're not used to handling, I thmk would be disastrous. 

Mr. OssoFSKY. I think you have to bear in mind that as well as 
the recommendation, the administrative funds for State units on 
aging will be curtailed by this budget, in addition to the cuts in nu- 
trition and other programs. If we find that it may very well be that 
what is being done here is a shell game, taking away administra- 
tive funds from the State offices on aging, offering them title V 
with the hope that somehow that will make up for the loss of the 
basic administration. 

But the fact remains that to administer these programs in such a 
way as to effect the most eligible potential workers, that to find op- 
portunities for jobs, to give good quality training and to help people 
move into permanent emplojrment, takes administrative dollars as 
well, and it almost doesn't matter where you put those dollars, in 
the State, the area agency, or the national contractors. That money 
will have to be provided. 

And when you put it in the whole context of what's being of- 
fered, this may just be a fig leaf to cover the emasculation of the 
capacity of AOA's network to do its job by offering them something 
else to cover the losses in other places. 

Ms. Snowe. Yes. 

Mr. Affeldt. If I could add one point. I think the administration 
has, in effect, a burden of proof to show that there is some need for 
making this change. That case was simply not made today by the 
Assistant Secretary at all. No one has attacked the program for the 
way it's been administered. Everyone agrees that title V has been 
well administered. This has been shown by independent evalua- 
tions. The evidence is very clear and convincing that title V works 
well for all concerned. If that's the case, why make this change? 

Ms. Snowe. Yes? 

Ms. Cooper. In these programs within the Department, if you 
look at the new jobs training area and you look at this program 
what you see is that they have been diminishing the size of the ad- 
ministrative staff and ultimately every program will be moved out 
of the agency, as soon as possible. That seems to be what is going 
on within the Department of Labor. I understand that as of yester- 
day some notices have gone out to a good lot of the training staff. 
They're shifting these programs to other agencies. There is a ra- 
tionale for doing that. 
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Ms. Snowe. Well, Fm a strong supporter of the continuing com- 
munity employment program and that's why Fm asking these 
questions, because I just want to be sure that we all understand. 

If, for example, the Congress decided to transfer this program to 
the AOA and provided and guaranteed the funding level for this 
program, then how would you feel about it? I don't know if that is 
a possibility. 

I think, obviously, the Congress indicated strong support for this 
program last year and will continue to do so and there will be a 
real question raised about whether or not this transfer is in the 
best interests of the program There's no question that you've ad- 
ministered the program effectively. It's a question of whether or 
not consolidating it under the AOA is a good idea. 

Mr. OssoFSKY. In that regard, Congresswoman, I think you need 
to bear in mind that some Governors, in their wisdom, have said 
they will not delegate the State funds under title V to state units 
on aging. In a number of the States the Governors have chosen 
other employment or manpower-t3rpe agencies to administer that 
program. AOA now assumes to make that decision for the Gover- 
nors. 

Ms. Snowe. I see. 

Mr. OssoFSKY. Now, I don't want to suggest to you that the 
States have no capacity and so on. We've worked with them all the 
time, and in this field. The question is whether changing the mode 
of basic funding and administration for the program enhances or 
improves the operation. Perhaps what we are seeing here is a 
device for reducing the dollars, changing the rules of the game, 
eliminating opportunities for employment, and at the same time 
removing a group of contractors that have proven their worth to 
the Government and to the older people. 

There's no suggestion, for example, that the contractors would be 
moved and subsumed under the move to AOA. There's been no sug- 
gestion of that. Why is it that that one feature is included in the 
reduction of dollars and all the other things? Certainly not because 
of the administrative costs involved. 

Ms. Snowe. Yes. 

Mr. OssoFSKY. I might add some historical information here be- 
cause the original title V senior community service and employ- 
ment program, which was introduced by Senator Kennedy in 1970 
as the Older Americans Community Service and Emplo3rment Act, 
was based upon a proposal initially sponsored by Senator Williams 
when he was chairman of the Senate Committee on Aging. 

That proposal originally placed administrative responsibility for 
the Senior Service Corps with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare rather than the Department of Labor. This issue 
was reviewed very carefully. People who testified during those 
hearings in the late 1960's supported the concept overwhelmingly, 
but they were adamantly oppc^ed to having HEW administer the 
program because HEW is basically a services Department, and the 
recommendation was to have the Department of Labor handle it. I 
can speak with some authority on this because part of my first 
piece of legislation that I worked with when I was at the oenate 
Committee on Aging, we went to the drawing board in the early 
1970's and we drafted that proposal. 
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There was no disagreement about having the Department of 
Labor administer it. Everyone agreed that it was appropriate to 
have the Department of Labor admiinister it. This is an issue that 
we have analyzed years ago very closely and carefully. It was decid- 
ed then that the Department of Labor should administer it and I 
would say even unanimously or virtually unanimously. 

Second, some people point to the fact that title V is the Older 
Americans Act. How did that occur? This was basically a strategy 
decision in 1972 to move quickly three pieces of legislation. The 
Older Americans Act amendments, the then title IX, senior com- 
munity service emplojrment program, and the title X, Middle-Age 
and Older Workers Emplo3rment Act, which was later dropped in a 
compromise in 1973. There was no intent, and I want to emphasize 
this as strongly as I can, on the part of Congress to have, the AOA 
network take over this responsibility. 

People who point to that legislative history are relying on some- 
thing that is just not there. 

Ms. Snowe. But haven't the aging networks matured and devel- 
oped since that time, since the early hearings? 

Mr. Affeldt. The aging network has matured and developed but 
this does not mean that you should transfer the program lock, 
stock, and barrel from the nationsd contractors to States and area 
agencies. I think States and area agencies have a role in the pro- 
gram, as I think national contractors do. I think that it is working 
well now. If it's working well, why change it? 

Mr. HuTTON. Congress has not authorized area agencies on aging 
to involve themselves in direct services. That would have to be 
changed, and I doubt very much whether that would be successful. 

Ms. Snowe. Well, they feel equipped to assume this responsibili- 
ty. I mean that's the testimony we'll be hearing from the repre- 
sentative of the National Association of Area Agencies. I'm looking 
over the testimony. So, I see that there's a conflict of testimony 
here today and that's why I'm tr3dng to draw this out from those of 
you who are here, because you won't have the benefit of respond- 
mg after they testify. So, I'm just interested in hearing from all of 
you. 

Ms. KoBELL. I think studies by the General Accounting Office 
have pointed out that a transfer from one department or agency to 
another of a program can result in an3rwhere from a iy2 to 2 years 
of pretty much utter chaos under the best circumstances. We've 
heard nothing about a possible transfer of a trained staff from the 
Department of Labor, and the Department of Labor has spent a 
good many years developing a staff who understands the unique 
challenge of an employment program for older people. This is a 
new field. This is one that was pioneered, really, by this program — 
the concept that older people had a right to a job rather than 
simply to collecting services. 

So that I think at a time when we are under a heavy demand for 
employment of older people as well as other parts of the unem- 
ployed group, it would be extremely unwise to throw the program 
into what very likely, from past experience, would be an adminis- 
trative period of chaos, perhaps. 

Ms. Snowe. What percentajge of your budget comes from title V 
funds? Can you give me an idea? 
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Ms. KoBELL. Well, in terms of Green Thumb, Farmers Union set 
up Green Thumb as the organization to administer title V funds, 
and all funds used in the operation of the program come from title 
V. We have in the past, I think on occasion, had some very small 
grants from other funding sources to develop similar programs. But 
National Farmers Union does not get funds. But Green Thumb, 
which is a non-profit organization, does have all title V funds. 

Ms. Snowe. How about others? 

Mr. OssoFSKY. I would say in our case we would have some $26 
million in this program and some $4 million in other programs. 
But bear in mind that that's just an illusion in that reganl because 
of that amount less than 9 percent of the $26 million stays with us. 
The rest of it goes through us back into the community agencies in 
salaries for older people. 

Ms. Snowe. But what percentage of that is your total budget? 

Mr. OssoFSKY. Of the $26 million? 

Ms. Snowe. Yes. 

Mr. OssoFSKY. Oh, $26 million out of $30 million. So it's a very 
significant part of it on paper. In actual work, really, it's a com- 
paratively small amount. 

Ms. Snowe. Yes. 

Mr. HuTTON. It's $47 million and it's 7 percent of the cost. That, 
as it is with all of us, is kept entirely separate from the other 
funds. None of that money goes to that. 

Ms. Snowe. And you? 

Mr. Kerschner. Ours is a passthrough. We don't take any of 
those funds. In a way it's nice to be able to testify in this manner 
as it's not part of our operating budget. 

Ms. Snowe. Yes. 

Another question that I wanted to ask: Why do you feel that this 
program should be maintained at the Federal level rather than al- 
lowing the States to just tailor it to its needs? 

Ms. Cooper. Could I respond to that? 

Ms. Snowe. Yes. 

Ms. Cooper. In terms of our budget, we have $10 million in spe- 
cial contracts. That's a significant reduction over the prior years in 
terms of Federal participation. In terms of doing it at the Federal 
level, one of the problems that we've had historically is that when 
it gets to the State level it's very difficult to give minorities the full 
participation that we now have in the means programs. I can't 
speak for the others. 

Our feeling is that in order to make sure that these programs op- 
erate as responsively as possible we select those cities that have a 
capability to tax and a means, that these programs are designed to 
help, and we believe that we can help on that. They do not know 
where these cities are, what kind of capability exists there, and 
when we're talking about saving money, you're talking about 
asking the States to decide that in this pocket of Detroit or in Chi- 
cago or in some of these other cities there is a need and therefore 
you, at the State level, know better than any other providers. 

Well, we believe that's not true. The Federal level knows basical- 
ly what is going on at that city and we're prepared to provide the 
monitoring, the technical assistance, and the tax base to make sure 
it's taken care of. 
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Ms. Snowe. Yes. 

Mr. Kerschner. If we put a categorical program into the States, 
the aged will suffer. There are a lot of other groups in need that 
need to be targeted — children, women, retarded, vets. The elderly 
poor have fared very badly when going up against these kinds of 
groups, and until that changes in the States I'll put my faith in a 
categorical program that is being at least operated and funded at 
the Federal level rather than back at the local area. 

Ms. Snowe. Yes? 

Mr. Afpeldt. When I was chief counsel for the Committee on 
Aging, I asked the Department of Labor staff who does the best job 
and why? And the response was national contractors had done a 
better job, and this was not in any disparaging way toward States 
or area agencies. Basically for three reasons. 

First, they've been at the game longer than States and area 
agencies. 

Second, they were smaller and did not have as much redtape as 
the governmental units. The third reason was that the Department 
of Labor staff was small and just simply did not have the time to 
spend in terms of providing technical assistance to States and area 
agencies. 

Those are basically the reasons that they gave. They felt that the 
States and their area agencies were doing a good job but they also 
felt that national contractors were doing a fine job. 

Ms. Snowe. OK. Good. We'll conclude on that note. Thank you 
all very much for being here. 

Let me introduce the next panel. We thank you for your pa- 
tience. Steve Farnham, who is director of the Aroostock Regional 
Task Force of Older Citizens in Presque Isle, Maine; Jim Rua, 
deputy director of the New York State Office for Aging; Toby 
Felcher, board member of the National Association of Nutrition 
and Aging Service Programs; Bob Dolsen, the area agency director, 
Michigan Region No. 4 Area Agency on Aging; and Donna 
McDowell, director of the Wisconsin State Agency on Aging. 

Is the list complete? Is that everyone? 

All right, we've got everybody. We thank you and please begin. 

PANEL TWO, CONSISTING OF JIM RUA, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NEW 
YORK STATE OFFICE ON AGING; DONNA McDOWELL, DIREC- 
TOR, WISCONSIN STATE AGENCY ON AGING; STEVE FARNHAM, 
DIRECTOR, AROOSTOCK REGIONAL TASK FORCE OF OLDER 
CITIZENS, PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE; BOB DOLSEN, AREA AGENCY 
DIRECTOR, MICHIGAN REGION IV AREA AGENCY ON AGING; 
TOBY FELCHER, BOARD MEMBER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NUTRITION AND AGING SERVICE PROGRAMS; AND JEAN 
GRANT, COMMISSIONER, CITRUS COUNTY, FLA., ON BEHALF OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 

STATEMENT OF JIM RUA 

Mr. RuA. I want to say, first of all, that Lou Glasse is not with us 
to testify because she has the flu, so Lou is sending you her greet- 
ings and her regrets. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you. 
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Mr. RuA. What I would like to do initially is share with you the 
State unit perspective on the title V program, given the important 
focus of title V at this hearing. This position has been developed 
with the National Association of State Units on Aging and reflects 
our position as well as the national position. 

Since 1976 State governments have served as sponsors of title V, 
the senior community service employment program. We believe 
that State government has made valuable contributions to the ef- 
fective and efficient operation of this program. 

As of June 30, 1982, 12,000 older persons were enrolled in title V 
projects operated by State governments. The largest number of 
State program enrollees were employed in nutrition programs, in 
outreach and referral efforts, in senior centers, in health and home 
care programs. The average percent of the State's allotment used 
for administration, incidentally, is 10.3 percent, and this represents 
both State activities and local activities, an important distinction, 
10.3 percent. 

While all States operate within the same broad framework, each 
State's program reflects its own unique characteristics. For exam- 
ple, in North Carolina 46 percent of the State enrollees are black, 
while the national average is 22 percent. In New Mexico 72 percent 
of the State enrollees are Hispanic compared to 7 percent nation- 
ally. 

In New York 32 percent of the enrollees are at least 70 years as 
compared to 27 percent nationally. Regarding the national adminis- 
tration of the title V program, the Nashua Board of Directors 
adopted the following position at its meeting on January 11, 1983, 
and we agree with this position, and I quote: 

As has been expressed in previous board resolutions, Nashua recognizes signifi- 
cant administrative, progreun, and coordination benefits in transferring the title V 
progreun to the administration on aging. 

Accordingly, we appreciate the efforts of Congressman Biagi^ and others to ad- 
vance such a proposed during the last session of Congress. Remtroduction of that 
measure in the near future, however, may not be of overriding importance. Given 
the immediate priority of sound social security proposals and an adequate fiscal 
year 1984 human services budget, Nashua has concluded that congressional discus- 
sions of the title V program structure may be most fruitfully initiated as part of the 
general reauthorization process for the Older Americcms Act later in 1983. 

Now, I would like to move bevond title V. Contrary to some of 
the testimony we have heard today, we believe, unfortunately, the 
President's nscal year 1984 budget proposals continue to under- 
mine the States' capacity to provide human services for all needy 
groups. As in past years, 1984 proposals will place a heavy burden 
upon the elderly. While we have for many years struggled to pro- 
mote equal and adequate access to services for older people, today 
we think our challenge is perhaps even more profound; it is a 
struggle for survival of human services systems in general and for 
survival of those people in our society who depend on those sys- 
tems. 

Despite the major protection of income programs like social secu- 
rity, like SSI, we must recognize that older people in this country 
are not enjoying a wave of prosperity. Roughly one-quarter of 
social security retirement beneficiaries, for example, some 700,000 
New Yorkers, have no income other than their social security 
checks, and those checks, the average monthly check for an adult 
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receiving social security, is less than the current poverty threshold 
for a one-person family. Poverty among the elderly has increased 
in recent years. We know that. 

In 1978 the poverty rate was reported to be 14 percent. By 1981 
that had increased to 15.3 and we project an additional percent of 
increase due to the COLA delays. Clearly, millions of the elderly 
persons in the United States are not in a position to withstand fur- 
ther budget assaults, especially in the area of health care, which is 
so criticfid to their well-being. 

Yet, the medicare proposals alone in this budget would cost New 
York's older population more than $166 million. In addition to 
medicare, the budget would dramatically reduce the low-income 
energy assistance program, would eliminate weatherization, would 
result in an estimated loss to New York's elderly of up to $29 mil- 
lion in food stamp benefits, representing almost a third of the total 
benefits projected in 1983. 

Taken together, the broad range of cuts proposed by the Presi- 
dent in 1984 means that now more than ever the elderly need the 
services that can be provided under the Older Americans Act, and 
regrettably, these cost-effective and efficient Older Americans Act 
programs are also threatened with major reductions, which we've 
heard today, exceeding $55 million. The nutrition program, I tell 
you from the State experience and from what we know about local 
experience, the projects cannot make up $32 million. Title III-B 
with its increasing emphasis upon cost-efficient community-based 
care would be frozen for the third successive year, representing a 
real decrease in the capacity of that program. 

Training, research, and demonstrations are proposed to be virtu- 
ally eliminated. We're proposing, or the President's proposing, to 
freeze the commodity program when, in fact, we know that the 
1982 levels, themselves, are inadequate now to meet the needs in 
that program. In the future we see that problem being compound- 
ed. 

A final point. Under the act State units on aging are charged 
with enormous responsibility including coordination and advocacy 
within State government, including development of standards for 
statewide programs and services, administrative management re- 
sponsibilities, training, and technical assistance. 

In New York we have established 59 area agencies and oversee a 
network of services provided by hundreds, literally hundreds, of 
community-based organizations. Yet, if the 1984 proposals are en- 
acted, all State units whose allotments for management costs are 
determined by the population formula, including New York, will be 
reduced to 1975 levels. 

In fiscal year 1982 the budget for management of all Older 
Americans Act programs in New York State was about 2 percent. 
We fear that without at least modest allowances to support State 
imit management responsibilities, many States will find it impossi- 
ble to fulfill the important management responsibilities which we 
all know are becoming increasingly more important. 

[The prepared statement of Lou Glasse, director. New York State 
Office for the Aging, follows:] 
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Preparkd Statement of Lou Glasse, Director, New York State Office for the 

Aging 

Those of us who have worked closely with Older Americans Act programs during 
the past seventeen years have enjoyed many successes, suffered a fair share of frus- 
trations and failures and, perhaps most important, have learned many great les- 
sons. 

As a practicing social worker, former Area Agency Director and, for the past 
seven years. Director of New York State's Office for the Aging I have learned one 
lesson above all. It is that virtually every public policy issue carries with it an aging 
aspect which cannot any longer be ignored by law makers, social planners or pro- 
greun administrators. 

Congress, in its wisdom, understood this fact when it established the Older Ameri- 
cans Act, in 1965. At that time, it was widely recognized that older people were not 
receiving a fair share of benefits and entitlements available imder general purpose 
legislation. To address this condition, the Act was established to coordinate Federal, 
State and local efforts in aging and establish progreuns of grants for social services 
specifically directed to the needs of the elderly. 

It is especially important to emphasize the bro€ui scope of this essential legisla- 
tion. In its Declaration of Objectives, "The Older Americans Act directs the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the various States and Territories, and political subdivi- 
sions to assist older persons in securing 10 objectives. These objectives are: (1) an 
adequate income in retirement; (2) the best possible physical and mental health; (3) 
suitable housing designed and located to meet special needs; (4) full restorative serv- 
ices for those who require institutional care; (5) opportunity for employment without 
age discrimination; (6) retirement in health, honor, and dignity; (7) pursuit of civic, 
cultural, educational training, recreational opportunities; (8) efificient community 
services; (9) benefits from research designed to sustain and improve health and hap- 
piness; and (10) freedom to plan and manage their lives." 

To promote these objectives the Act, which has been eunended nine times, created 
and has supported a national "aging network" consisting of the Administration on 
Aging, State and Area Agencies on Aging along with nutrition and other services 
providers. 

The evolution and development of the national aging services network has 
brought about significant progress in providing services to the elderly living in onn- 
munities. Moreover, the network is the only federally-supported system which at- 
tempts to counter-balance the heavy emphasis on institutional care in nugor pro- 
grams like Medicaid, Medicare, and mental health programs. Through it advocacy 
activities, the aging services network has also been effective in increasing the re- 
sources allocated under the broad range of other programs and services which have 
historically been denied to older people. 

Older Americans Act progreuns operating nationwide have provided essential 
services to millions of older persons. We are all familiar with the demographic 
changes expected in our older population. In the past ten years we have seen a 44 
percent increase in the frailest of New York State s population, those over 85 years 
of age. As the elderly population continues to grow, economic conditions have wors- 
ened and the ability of communities to respond to the elderly has diminished. It is 
obvious that the needy elderly living in communities — those who need help to main- 
tain their independence and self-sufficiency — require much more than the network 
now has the resources to provide. 

The national aging services network has done much, in a relatively short time 
period, to foster the development of comprehensive and coordinated services to serve 
older persons. However, all levels of government will face a mojor challenge to dim- 
inate fragmentation and to supply those services vital to basic survival as well as 
for a decent and satisfying old age. 

Unfortunately, the President's fiscal year 1984 Budget Proposal continues this Ad- 
ministration's relentless assault upon human services intended for all needy groups. 
As in past years, 1984 proposals will place an especially heavy burden upon the el- 
derly. While we have for many years struggled to promote equal and adequate 
access to services for older people, today our challenge is even more profound: it is a 
struggle for survival of human services systems in general and for survival of indi- 
viduals in our society who depend upon those systems. 

Despite the msgor protection of income programs like Social Security retirement 
and SSI, we must recognize that older people in this country are not eigoying a 
wave of prosperity. Let us look at the record. 

Roughly one quarter of Social Security Retirement beneficiaries, some 700,000 
New Yorkers, have no income other than their Social Security checks. For two- 
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thirds of beneficiaries, Social Security benefits provide more than half of their 
income. 

The average monthly check for an adult receiving Social Security is only $386. 
That is $4,637 per year or less than the current poverty threshold (of $4,680) for a 
one person family. 

Poverty among the elderly has increased in recent years. In 1978 the poverty rate 
was reported to be 14.0 percent. By 1981 it had risen to 15.3 percent. Tlie proposed 
six-month delay in the Social Security Cost of Living Adjustment will increase the 
poverty rate an additional 1 percent. 

Clearly, millions of elderly persons in the United States are not in a position to 
withstand further budget assaults, especially in the area of health care which is so 
critical to their well being. 

The Medicare Progreun is facing financial problems due to the rising cost of 
health care. The President has proposed to deal with this problem not by restrain- 
ing reunpant inflation in the health care industry, but by shifting costs. Much of 
these costs would be shifted to the elderly. 

Also alarming is the Administration's proposal to charge the elderly for part of 
the cost of the 2nd through the 60th day of an acute care hospital stay, in exchange 
for catastrophic coverage — a provision which will not benefit the vast msgority of 
older people. Under thw proposal the cost to Medicare beneficiaries in New York 
State would increase by $71 million. 

We have already seen a rise in the Hospital Insurance deductible from $204 to 
$304 a year since 1981. The proposal would raise the deductible to $350 a year in 
1984— making a total increase of 72 percent since the President took office. In addi- 
tion, the average added cost to a Medicare beneficiary for Hospital Co-Insurance 
would be $280 (for an average hospital stay, 10 da3rs in New York State). As Con- 
gress moves to solve the problems of the Social Security system, let us not have the 
loss of Medicare benefits become tomorrow's fear for the elderly. 

In addition to the proposed reduction in Medicare the FFY '84 budget would: 

Reduce the low income energy assistance program to such a level that there 
would likely be a loss in New York State of at least $19.6 million in benefits to at 
least 68,000 elderly; 

Eliminate fundmg for weatherization resulting in New York State reducing the 
number of elderly households weatherized from 8,000 ($8.72 million) in FFY '83 to 
Zero in FFY '84. 

Result in an estimated loss to New York's elderly of up to $29 million in Food 
Stamp benefits (This will equal almost one-third of FFY '83 benefit levels). Most of 
these losses would be suffered by those with high medical and housing expenses. 

While a proposed slight increase of $4 million in the Social Services Block Grant 
(SSBG) might seem a welcome relief to New Yorkers it will do very little to provide 
additional services to the elderly. In reality, even the Office of Management and 
Budget admits that this ''increase" simply maintains current service levels, after ad- 
justing for population shifts and inflation. 

The programming of these dollars in New York State has traditionally been tar- 
geted to the young, a trend which will not change due in part to New York's loss of 
$60 million (25 percent) of its Social Services Block Grant in the FFY '82 bu<teet 
reductions. Certainly the $4 million increase cannot offset the States potential $28 
million loss due to the proposed elimination of the Community Services Block Grant 
(CSBG). 

Taken together the broad range of cuts proposed by the President for 1984 means 
that now, more than ever, the elderly need the services that can be provided under 
the Older Americans Act. 

Regrettably, these cost effective and essential Older Americans Act programs are 
threatened with overall reductions of more than $55 million at a time when concert- 
ed new efforts are required. For example: 

The Nutrition Progreun for the Elderlv, one of the most successful federal services 
program in history, would be cut by |32 million. In New York State, this could 
mean the loss of almost 700,000 congregate meals and the loss of 160,000 home deliv- 
ered meals. 

Title III B, with its increasing emphasis upon cost efficient community based care, 
would be frozen for the third successive year. Title III-B provides crucial services to 
maintain frail older persons in their own homes. Such services include home care, 
day care, respite care, legal services, transport to medical services and shopping. 
Given the increased demand for Title III-B services, combined with normal cost in- 
creases, the President's budget proposal would result in significant diminution of 
network capacity. Failure to provide these vital services now will result in increased 
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cost to government as larger numbers of frail elderly wiU be forced into more costly 
levels of care. 

Training, research and demonstrations under Title IV are proposed to become vir- 
tually nonexistent. How does the administration propose to nurture and sustain the 
aging network without benefit of these supporting activities? 

The cash in lieu of commodities is still another example. We have been informed 
that USDA has recently discovered a shortage of $7 million in available fimds to 
pay claims for the final quarter of fiscal year 1982. This means that nutrition proj- 
ects across the country, which have already spent these $7 million in anticipation of 
federal reimbursement, wiU now be deprived of these fiinds. How wiU these pro- 
grams overcome the deficit? How many older people will not be served in 1983 as a 
result? Mr. Chairman, the President proposes to freeze the 1984 budget at 1983 
levels, which has already been determined to be inadequate. 

Under the Act, state units on aging are charged with enormous responsibility in- 
cluding coordination and advocacy within state government, development of stand- 
ards for statewide programs and services, along with administrative management, 
training and technical assistance functions. In New York State, because we have 
over 3 million older persons, many ethnic groups and a diversity of problems over a 
wide geographical area, we have established 59 Area Agencies and oversee a net- 
work of services provided by hundreds of community based organizations. Yet, if the 
1984 proposals are enacted, all state units, whose allotments are determined by the 
population-based formula, including New York, wiU be reduced to 1975 funding 
levels for administration and management under Title m-A. Unfortimately, Con- 
gress has never provided adequate fiinds for management of Older Americans Act 
programs despite recognition of the need for greater accountability. 

In fiscal year 1982, for example, the budget for management of all Older Ameri- 
cans Act programs was 2 percent of the total Older Americans Act allocation to 
New York State. Most federal programs allow between 5 percent and 15 percent for 
administration; Area Agencies are authorized to utilize up to 8.5 percent. We fear 
that without at least modest allowances to support state unit management responsi- 
bilities, many states wiU find it impossible to fulfill these functicms. 

Since 1976, state governments have served as sponsors of Title V, the Senior Com- 
munity Service Employment Program. The National Association of State Units on 
Aging believes that state government has made valuable contributions to the effec- 
tive and efficient operation of the Title V program. As of Jime 30, 1982, 12,000 older 
persons were enrolled in SCSEP projects operated by state governments. Thirty-two 
percent of the participants provided services to the general community, while 68 
percent provided services to the elderly community. The largest number of state 
program enroUees were employed in: nutrition programs — 16 percent; outreach and 
referral— 12 percent; senior centers — 13 percent; and health and home care pro- 
grams — 8 percent. Approximately 2,000 of these older persons worked in nutriti(m 
programs helping to ensure that hot meals were available to the elderly. In addi- 
tion, over 4,000 state enrollees provided services to other older people in the areas of 
health and home care, recreation and senior centers, outreach and referral. The 
average percent of the state allotment spent for administration of the program is 
10.3 percent. While all states operate within the same broad framework, eadi state's 
program reflects its own unique characteristics. 

For example, in North Carolina 46 percent of the state enrollees are Black while 
the national average is 22 percent. In New Mexico 72 percent of the state enrollees 
are Hispanic compared to 7 percent nationally. In New York 32 percent of Uie en- 
rollees are at least 70 years old compared to 27 percent nationally. Similar differ- 
ences reflecting the makeup of each state can be seen with regard to education and 
economic status. In Texas 73 percent of the state program participants have not 
completed high school compared to 67 percent nationally. In Nevada 91 percent of 
the participants are at or below the poverty level compared to 85 percent natiimally 
with the remaining 15 percent falling within 125 percent of poverty. 

Rejgarding the national administration of the Title V program, the NASUA Board 
of Directors adopted the following position at its meeting on January 11, 1983. "As 
has been expressed in previous Board resolutions, NASUA recognizes significant ad- 
ministrative program and coordination benefits in transferring the Title V program 
to the Administration on Aging. Accordingly, we appreciate the efforts of (Congress- 
man Biaggi and others to advance such a proposal during the last session of Con- 
gress. Reintroduction of that measure in the near future, however, may not be of 
overriding importance. Given the immediate priority of sound Social Security pro- 
posals and an adequate Fiscal Year 1984 human service budget, NASUA has con- 
cluded that Congressional discussions of a Title V program structure may be most 
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fruitfully initiated as part of the general reauthorization process for the Older 
Americans Act later in 1983." 

I would like to add, on the basis of New York's own experiences with title V last 
year, that recent congressional actions concerning this progreun dreunatically illus- 
trate the hazards of acting in haste without sufficient information. 

For example, last-minute decisions in the appropriations conference committee 
led to a situation where the Title V program operated by the New York State Office 
for the Aging, was cut by more than 15 percent, losing 169 jobs, due to shifting of 
funds from state sponsors. 

In conclusion, may I say that it is indeed fitting that my appeal for reconsider- 
ation of the Administration's budget proposals be made before this distinguished 
Sub-Committee. Your consistent support for aging services— and especially the 
Older Americans Act— has been an inspiration for everyone concerned with the 
field of aging. 

As in the past, we look to your continued advocacy and are prepared to assist in 
anyway possible to preserve, and sustain the network of programs and services so 
important to our nation's elderly population. 
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liyct of '64 FedTal Budget Cuf on the EldTly In ttew York Stat* 



31dcr Aacrlcans 
\ct (OAA) 



Proposed Matloiwide 
k Raducttooa FY '84 

o Horc than $56 allllon or 
S.4Z reduction In OAA pro- 
graaa Including over a $32 
■illloo decrease in nut- 
rition 



FFY'SS BstiMted 
Support to WY Elderly 

FFY'83 projected service 
totals to HYS Includes: 
o 13.85 ■illion aeals 
including 10.05 
■illion congregate 
■eals and 3.8 ail lion 
ho«* delivered aeals 



tapact of '84 
Proposals 

o loss of 695.000 
congregate aeals 

o loss of 160.000 
hoMS delivered 



Allocations 

OAA Totals-IIYS 
FFY'83-$80.74 ■illion 
FFY'84- 77.55 ■Ulion 

'83- '84 decrease of 
$3.19 ■illion or 4Z 



Uw Incoae Energy 
Assistance 



o $685 ■illion reduction 



PPY*83 support catiaated 
at $53 ■Illion to over 
291.000 elderly people 



o Depending on alio- State Totals 

cation within State FFT'63-$250.S ■illion 
there would likely FFT'84- 165.2 ■illion 
be a decrease in 

elderly participants *83-*84 decrease of 
of 68,000 to 175.000 $85.3 ■illion or 34Z 

o Also depending on the 
allocation there would 
be a decrease in bene- 
fits to the elderly of 
$19.6 ■illion to $34.5 
■illion 

o Probably no transfer of 
funds to the hoae 
weathcritation program 



Ueatherisation 



o Zero funding for Dept. 
of Energy Weathcritation 

o Due to reductions in 
HEAP it is unlikely HEAP 
funds will be available 
for weather! tat ion 



$8.72 ■illion or 35Z of 
all weatherisatlon funds 
(including HEAP transfer) 
to 8.000 elderly house- 
holds 



o No elderly households 
will be weatherited 



State Totals for 
DOE ProgrsM 
FFY'83-$14.6 ■Illion 
FFY'84- -0- 

'83- '84 decreaae of 
$14.6 ■illion or lOOZ 



New York State Office for the Aging 
February 4, 1983 
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Proposed Natlonvidc Changes FFY'SJ EstlHsted lapacC of *84 

Pro^raw k Reductions FT* 8* Sapport to MY Elderly Proposals Allocations 

Social Services o SSBC will be increased o Approximately $40 ■lllion o No significant HYS SSBC Totals 

Block Grant by $59 ■lllion in services to over iiq>act should Fnr'83-$1S4 ■illlon 

(SSBG) 333.000 elderly recipients be expected FFT'84- 188 ■lllion 

o Services include hoae '83- '84 Increase of 

care, adult protective $4 ■illlon or 2.2Z 
services and HYC senior 

HTS CSBC Totals 

Co i un tty o Bllalnation of the o A nuaber of CSBG fund o The Aging Services FFY'83-$28 ■illlon 

Services CSBG recipients are sub- Nettrork will be FFY'84- -0- 

Block Grant contractors for OAA forced to develop 

funds and provide a new subcontractors '83-84 decrease of 

Multitude of services and as a result $28 ■illlon or lOOZ 

to the elderly including there could be a 

nutrition and transpor- disruption of 

tatlon services In nunerous 
counties 



New York State Office for the Aging 
February 4, 1983 
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rrT'83 E«tlMt«4 
ProMM * todacttoo* FT'Si So— ort to W E14Tly 

Suppl— nf 1 Security 

Inco— o DoknoM radoctloM o $3S3 ■lllloa to e te MtltHtad 3S33 fewer 

194.000 cUcrljr cUarly will r«c«i«* taMf it* 

e Am 
b« 

e l«wf It loM of $37 wlllliMi 
av«r«glii( $244 per bctMClclary 

SocUl Security o Delay COLA frow July e An eetlMted 2.0 o 2.0 willloe face redoctloiw 

'83 to Jeauery 'S4 ■lllloa elderly avera(li« $110 (total loaa of 

receive average $233 Mlllloa) 

o Tax beneCita of hlcher benefits at as 

iBcow benef Iclarlaa aatlMtad $392/ e te catlMtad 200.000 eUerly 
■ontb will pay extra iBc oa w tax 

o Offaet sow portion of averacinc $397 (total addltloMl 

'VlDdfall benefits" o Total benefits to tax of $82. S wlllloa) 
froa noncovered elderly: $9.8 ■lllloa 

caployaent o Onknowa noHber of workera froa 

■oncoverad caployoeat will loac 
a total of an extlaated $180,000 



Mew York State Office for the / 
February 4. 1983 
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Proposed Nationwide Changes 



$1.7B 

Total Reduction 



FFT'83 EatlMted 
Support to WY Blderly 



Part B Beneflclarlea 
2.090,961 (65+) 



Part B Beneflclarlea 
2,085,672 (654) 



I^iact of 'Bi 
Proposals 



$166,666y. 

(NYS rec«lvea 9.81 of 

total Htilcmrt reaourccf 



Increaae Part A Deductible 
Cro« $304 to $350 (15X) 



523,000 Indlvldnala 
receiving Part A re- 
laburaable service* 



Effects cpprox. 25% of 
Part A Beneficiaries, 
therefore 523,000 x 
$46 - $2i:.058M 



Place 8X cost of deductible 
on hospital daya 2-15 
covered under Part A 
($28/day) 



$28 X 10 days (ave. stav 
X 5:3,OOC - $146.440N 



Place 5X cost of deductible 
on hospital days 16 - 60 
covered under Part A 
($17.50/day) 

$.7B 

Total Reduction 



$l/Hospltal day co-payaent 
$l/physlclan vlalt co-payawnt 

$2/Hospltal day co-paysMnt 
(HA only) 

$1.50/physlclan visit 
co-payment (HA only) 



$3.09B Ped. aonlaa to 
State (approxl«ataly) 



430,000 elderly 
Individuals 



Unprojec cable at 
thU tl«« 



IVh of Fed. HA resources 
expended in NYS therefore 
$126M lots to NYS 



' New York State Office for the Aging 
Pebrunry 4, 1983 
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FFY'83 CatlMtMl lapact of 'i>4 
Swpport to MT Elderly Froyo— 1« 



o $800 ■llltoa budget reduction o rFY'83 benefits cetiMtad at o te eatlaatad loM of $U to 
o Additional aajor benefit reduc- $80 ■illlon to over ISO.OOO $29 ■lllloa la benefits 

tlooa through prograa changes Food Steap bouseholda vtth (26Z to 36Z of PT*83 aatlaatei 

Including: aeabers aged 60-plas aopport) Inclading loaaaa la 

- reduction In unpenallzed eligibility aad In value of 
error rate bonua couyoaa 

- increase in standard deduction o Severe coBcaatratloa of 
froa $85 to $140 per aonth losses aMmg those with 
with ellBination of shelter high aedical « 
and aedical expense deductions houalag costs. 

- eliainatlon of 18Z earned 
IncoM disregard with a $7S 
deduction for full tlae asiploy- 
■ent (less for part-tiaa) 

- delayed COLA liicreascs froa 
10/1/83 to 3/J/84. in standard 
deduction and Thrifty Food Flan 



Mew York State Office for the Aging 
Febr ary 22. 1983 
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Ms. Snowe. Thank you. 
Ms. McDowell? 



STATEMENT OF DONNA McDOWELL 

Ms. McDowell. Thank you. Good evening. My name is Donna 
McDowell and I have been the director of the Wisconsin State 
Office on Aging for the past 2 years and, for the record, my boss is 
Tony Earl, the Governor of Wisconsin. 

As the designated State unit on aging, my office is located within 
an umbrella agency, the department of health and social services, 
which administers all human service programs in Wisconsin. My 
office administers over $25 million of State and Federal categorical 
aging program funds for the benefit of nearly 800,000 older per- 
sons, and I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today. 

The funding of the Older Americans Act is of particular impor- 
tance to older Wisconsin citizens in the 1980's. 

Through the resources provided by Congress, Wisconsin has de- 
veloped a highly visible, locally based network of organizations 
closely tied to county government, governed by older persons, and 
unified by a strong, frequently affirmed belief in the capacity, dig- 
nity, and rights of older citizens. The integrity of its purpose and 
the pragmatism of its programs have enabled the aging network to 
generate substantial State and local funds and the commitment of 
over 10,000 volunteers in Wisconsin through its programs of trans- 
portation, in-home services, nutrition, legal, and public benefit 
counseling, health promotion and consumer protection. 

As important as the services of the network are the products of 
its planning and advocacy. In Wisconsin these include a compre- 
hensive community-based long-term care system, the community 
options program; pioneering research in home equity conversion, 
leadership in the development of programs for family care givers, 
and a generous State supplement to SSI which has reduced our 
rate of poverty among the elderly to the lowest in the Nation. 

States like Wisconsin, which confront monumental budget defi- 
cits, staggering unemployment, and substantial losses of Federal 
funds, are not in any position to expand their fiscal support to the 
aging network in the next years. 

We depend upon you, who provided the vision for our aging net- 
work in the Older Americans Act to continue your commitment to 
its principles by continuing financial support. 

It is our hope that you will at least maintain current funding 
levels under all titles of the act. Each resource complements the 
other in a coordinated network of programs which is designed to 
enable older persons to continue to meet their own human needs. 

I would particularly ask that you recognize and support the role 
of the State unit on aging. The administration's fiscal year 1984 
budget proposal takes States back to the fiscal year 1975 level of 
funding. The 17 States, including Wisconsin, which are not at the 
minimum level, will bear the full cost of the proposed reductions. 
With diminishing staff and budgets it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to maintain our high quality of program management and at 
the same time to provide our essential policy leadership role in 
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State government in long-term care, economic assistance, housing, 
and so on. 

State agencies utilize a remarkably low 3.7 percent of Older 
Americans Act funds for administration. The proposed budget 
would reduce that level to 2.9 percent in the affected States. 

I would further urge that vou preserve, in the elderly nutrition 
program, the current method of distributing USDA cash and com- 
modities. The present per meal supplement acts as an incentive to 
State nutrition programs to produce the maximum number of 
meals at the lowest cost and to tap State and local resources. 

Changing to a population-based formula would seriously penalize 
States like Wisconsin, which serve a disproportionately large 
number of meals as well as create a certain disincentive for cost 
efficiency. 

Finally, I would recommend that you defer, at least until reauth- 
orization, any substantial change in the administration of title V. 
Moving the program into the Administration on Aging might in- 
crease its visibility and the clarity of its mission, but alQiough 
there are problems with multiple sponsorship of the program, espe- 
cially in small States, I believe personally that in Wisconsin we 
have been able to overcome most of these difficulties. 

The State role in title V has been an important one. States, I be- 
lieve, bring a particular perspective to the needs of older persons 
and in their position in government have access to other depart- 
ments and agencies that can assist the program. 

A particularly important role of the States is the equitable distri- 
bution of slots. During reauthorization there may be merit in ex- 
amining a more precise planning responsibility for State units with 
re^)ect to title V coordination. 

State governments not only have a broad perspective on the 
needs of older persons within their States but they also have a 
broad perspective on the needs of their conununities. The types of 
services provided by enrollees vary from State to State. Vermont 
employs the largest number in outreach and referral, Ccdifomia in 
senior nutrition programs, Georgia in educational services to the 
general community, and Arkansas in home he£dth care. 

In Wisconsin about three-fourths of the 290 State-administered 
job slots are in services to older persons. Our slots fill the balance 
of State areas not covered by Green Thumb, Urban League, NCSC, 
and the other contractors. 

Some of our slots are awarded to the local affiliates of the nation- 
al sponsors, but we handle the administrative costs within our 
budget. The 21 slots we have located in job service offices have gen- 
erated a number of private sector employment opportunities for 
other older persons not in title V, and we've also used a few title V 
slots, a very few, in fact, to leverage a significant allocation of 
block grant funds to a statewide senior energy aid program. 

Title V funds have also leveraged fringe benents and funds to 
supplement the wages for a majority of our enrollees. The program 
is a lifeline to the low income older worker and represents the last 
chance for many to reenter the work force and remain self-suffi- 
cient. 

Yesterday I sampled a homemade coffee cake provided b^ a title 
V-sponsored receptionist to her colleagues in her large ofnce. Vir- 
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ginia said to me, 'Instead of collecting food stamps with the poor, I 
am providing food to the rich." That may not be exactly what Con- 
gress or Robin Hood had in mind but she knows that this Older 
Americans Act program enables her to be a contributing and not a 
dependent member of society. 

It is in that spirit that we, in Wisconsin, and the other State 
units on aging, will continue to carry out our responsibilities with 
your continued support of the fimding to the act. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you. Steve Farnham? 

STATEMENT OF STEVE FARNHAM 

Mr. Farnham. Fd like to thank you for the fine comments that 
you passed on earlier about me. 

Ms. Snowe. We're glad to have you here. 

Mr. Farnham. For the record, I would also like to point out that 
my boss happens to be a 17-member independent board of directors 
which are elected by other older people back in my region. Only for 
the record. 

Our agency directly administers the title III-C nutrition program 
and provides more than 3,000 meals weekly, approximately 55 per- 
cent of those meals are congregate meals and the balance of 45 per- 
cent home delivered. 

During the past 3 years of running this program, it's kind of like 
operating a roller coaster at an amusement park. Rational plan- 
ning is impossible, as we've been beset by adjusting meals and sites 
upward and downward, downward and upward, reflecting funding 
decisions in Washington. 

The administration's budget proposal, if it's approved, plunges us 
down again. But unlike a roller coaster, the effect of these rides is 
not short lived and causes far greater discomfort than an upset 
stomach. Every cut that is made in our little area is magnified 665 
times in the national level. It sees more and more older people 
denied nutritional services on which they depend. 

Now, we heard earlier that the budget reduction of $32 million 
will not cause much of an impact. However, it's going to result in 
Maine of a loss of $162,000 directly and approximately $16,200 in 
our service area. Now, I heard some mathematics or some antici- 
pated figures a little bit earlier, but being an administrator of the 
program, their figuring doesn't work like mine, and consider the 
following. The $16,200 reduction in Federal III-C funds results in a 
direct loss of $1,906 in State and local match. What that means is a 
total impact of $18,106, which reflects into 5,841 fewer meals. 

However, for every meal that we lose we also lose USDA reim- 
bursement, which reflects an additional $3,213 loss. On top of that 
we also lose the donations from the meals that we did not serve. So 
you have a compounding effect. In donations we lose $5,227. 

After you make all the final adjustments, the true reduction, 
that $16,200 in Federal money, actually totals $26,546 in lost reve- 
nue and 8,565 meals. The shocking fact is that any reduction in 
III-C moneys for our area also reflects additional costs amounting 
to $10,346 in local support and other Federal funds. This situation 
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is not unique to my area agency on aging. The same impact is oc- 
curring with the other area agencies in Maine and nationally. 

Now, we are comforted by the assumption that the Adininistra- 
tion on Aging is going to continue its initiatives to, quote, "increase 
program income, improve accountability, and improve financial 
management, so that these initiatives will be sufficient to maintcdn 
service levels established in fiscal year 1983," end of quote. 

Now, these are commendable goals but ones with a limited effect. 
We've followed these same initiatives now for 2 years and we have 
increased our project income from donations from an average of 34 
cents per meal in 1981 up to 76 cents per meal in 1983, 124 percent 
increase. 

We have also increased other local contributions, including free 
use of space, actual cash, contributions of food, et cetera. This re- 
flects an increase of over 18 percent in resources that simply were 
not available in 1980-81. We can agree with Dorcas Hardy in that 
we certainly have increased our capacity. 

Our monitoring and evaluation reports. State and private CPA 
audits, have been excellent. Yet, were it not for the influx of addi- 
tional money during the special session of Congress in December, 
we would have had to reduce our meals by 18 percent this year. 

Our success in raising participant contributions has been com- 
mended. But Fm not sure if we ought to be praised. What we have 
seen is a steady decline in people attending the meal sites, often- 
times those that are most in need. Our personal Outreach contacts 
have revealed that some just cannot afford the suggested contribu- 
tion and out of pride would rather stay at home than not contrib- 
ute. 

In severe cases we have opted to deliver a meal to these truly 
needy, without suggesting a contribution, telling them that speciid 
funds exist for this purpose. But how many have slipped off the 
rolls unnoticed? I don't have the answer to that but I expect that 
it's a whole lot more than we'd like to think. 

The fact of the matter is that better management and contribu- 
tions of participants help finance the program, but is simply not 
enough on a nationwide basis to keep the program running at a 
maintenance level. This service is essential to maintaining individ- 
uals in the community and increasing levels of funding are needed 
to keep pace with rising costs. 

What often is regarded as the nutrition program's poor cousin, 
the community social service or title III-B program, thankfully, is 
not slated for reductions directly. However, since most area agen- 
cies are forced into transferring III-C money into social service be- 
cause of the lack of funding for this critical component, a cut in 
III-C reflects a significant cut in III-B. 

For our area the direct reduction is $5,309, but like III-C it has a 
compounding effect which results in a loss of about $3,000 addition- 
al dollars. 

Now, the impact of frozen funding levels and cutbacks in social 
service programs is severe. Unlike a very tangible service like nu- 
trition, it's difficult to seek out and raise additional support funds 
for hard social service. The recipients of the services oftentimes 
cannot provide donations or contributions so this form of revenue 
raising is curtailed greatly. 
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This coming year we are planning for a reduction by 20 percent 
in available legal service for the elderly. This allows a 10-percent 
cutback in 1982 and also a further 10 percent in 1983. We don't 
have to worry about cutting back preventative health screening 
service and home care services. We cut these services out entirely 
in 1982. 

Other services such as transportation, senior centers, have also 
shared in the cutbacks. 

Three years ago the Maine aging network, with the encourage- 
ment of Maine's Governor and his task force on long-term care, es- 
tablished as its priority the balancing of Maine's long-term care 
system. Maine was a microcosm of the huge national problem. 
Maine's medicaid program had seen the cost of nursing home care 
increase by 233 percent in less than 6 years and was escalating at 
an even faster rate. 

With a planned series of actions, this rate of expenditure has 
been reduced to less than 5 percent per year at the present time. 
Maine, as one action put into place a 100 percent State-funded 
service program titled. The Home-Based Care Act." 

Area agencies on aging were designated to administer this pro- 
gram and each area agency on aging established or expanded the 
case management program with title III-B funds. Other title III~B 
funds were set aside in area agency budgets to be used as a catalyst 
in achieving a balance in the long-term care system. 

Maine has had a year's experience with the home-based care pro- 
gram and in our area agency on aging we have had nearly 3 years' 
experience managing tlus same type of alternative program to in- 
stitutions. 

Now, it's interesting to look at what has happened in Maine, and 
I quote from a recent report to the State legislature prepared by 
the department of human services: 

The Home-Based Care Act marks a redirection in long-term care policy to achieve 
comparability between services offered in the community and those offered in insti- 
tutional settings. It begins to bring balance to a funding bias which has provided 
significantly more dollars for institutional options than for home-based care. The 
Department of Human Service takes the position that this progrsmi is working to 
bring home-care alternatives to Maine's citizens who are at risk of institutionaliza- 
tion. Services provided under this program build on natural support systems of 
family and community and allow the Department to maintain individuals in their 
homes at less cost than nursing home care. 

How much less cost? The public cost of keeping a person at home 
on this program was $494 versus a public cost of $931 in a nursing 
home and $1,298 public cost, monthly, in a skilled nursing facility. 
Sixty-nine percent of the people that we've served in this past year 
were medically eligible for nursing home or skilled nursing facility 
care. The remaining 31 percent on the program were eligible for 
care in boarding care facilities and the fact that we're most proud 
of, 5 percent of the people that we serve we were able to take di- 
rectly out of institutions and return them back to their own homes 
or with their families in the community. 

Now, the Governor of Maine has recommended in his budget 
message the funding of this program at a level 100 percent above 
previous funding levels at a time when nearly all other State serv- 
ices are being trimmed back significantly. Maine has seen the im- 
portance of seeing people at home for as long as possible, an alter- 
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native that nearly all older people would prefer, and has made a 
significant commitment to do so. 

The Older Americans Act, specifically the title III-B program, 
has been the catalyst that started this initiative and remains as 
the glue that is sticking our system of long-term care together. We 
have taken seriously the mandate of the Older Americans Act, 
which is the creation of a community-based system of care serving 
those people in greatest need, and we have had a major impact. 

Institutionalization in the State of Maine is now coming at a 
point when necessary, when all family efforts and community sup- 
ports have failed. The vast and varied community service system, 
home health care agencies, homemaker service agencies, transpor- 
tation providers, home-delivered meals service, adult day care pro- 
grams, congregate nutrition sites, various voluntary groups, and I 
would also throw in there employment services, are being mobi- 
lized around the individual in an area agency on aging based 
system called "Care Management" which is responsive to family 
and individual needs. 

Our Area Agency on Aging now manages a complex system of 
care which includes home health service, congregate housing pro- 
grams, adult day care, respite care in institutions, a prescreening 
program, an assessment service to assure that services are appro- 
priate for needs, et cetera. 

And title III-B is a basis for this system. The Older Americans 
Act is the heart of our efforts as we have taken its language seri- 
ously and we have addressed fragmentation of community services 
and of prioritization of needs. We have taken 16 years as an organi- 
zation to get where we are today, but the example that we have set 
can be duplicated throughout the Nation. 

We urge you to reexplore the Older Americans Act and give title 
III-B the support it deserves and not at the expense of nutrition 
funds. 

Area agencies on aging have come of age and can have a true 
impact on services to people, on development of community-based 
alternatives to institutional care at a cost-effective and human re- 
sponsive level and in resolving the so-called dilemma in our institu- 
tional long-term care system. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you, Steve. 

Mr. Dolsen? 

STATEMENT OF BOB DOLSEN 

Mr. Dolsen. Thank you, Mrs. Snowe. 

The amendments to the Older Americans Act establishing the 
area agency on aging system were enacted 10 years ago. In these 
past 10 years the State and area agency network has realized re- 
markable growth in capacity and sophistication. The 1973 amend- 
ments to the act listed several distinct key titles, each funded and 
administered separately. Title IV was the training and research 
title. Title V was for senior centers and funded later. Title VII pro- 
vided for the extensive congregate nutrition program. Title IX was 
the senior community service program which was previouslv 
funded by the Department of Labor and became totally funded, 
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under the Older Americans Act, and title III provided for the State 
and area agencies on aging. 

In the course of our 10 years of operation, area agencies on aging 
have demonstrated their ability to manage Older Americans Act 
and other resources veiy well. We have assumed administrative re- 
sponsibility for three of those separate titles. We have a responsi- 
bility now for senior centers. We have a responsibility for nutri- 
tion. And we have responsibility for part of former title IX. And 
the national data base on aging indicates that 50 percent of area 
agency budgets are derived from sources other than the Older 
^^ericans Act title III. 

Area agencies successfully administer a variety of Federal re- 
sources, including medicaid and medicare in places, and area agen- 
cies further supplement these funds with moneys from State, 
coxmty, and city governments and private sources. In short, area 
agencies not only can manage many kinds of resources well, but 
doing so strengthens their capacity to accomplish the purposes of 
the Older Americans Act. 

There's no question that the Older Americans Act network can 
successfully assume responsibility for administering the title V pro- 

fram. Information from the national data base on aging shows that 
08 or approximated 60 percent of the reporting area agencies ad- 
minister title V funds currently. The total amount of the funds rep- 
resents $42 million of the total $277 million Federal allotment. 

Of the area agencies with title V funds, 80 percent received them 
from their State unit and 20 percent received them from national 
contractors. While there is a small group of 36 area agencies which 
receive funds from both sources, it is evident that area agencies are 
four times as likely to obtain these funds from a State unit on 
aging as from the national contractors. 

Furthermore, the transferring of the entire senior employment 
program to the Administration on Aging and the State and area 
agencies on aging would be a logical and appropriate measure in 
the development of the Older Americans Act, and there are other 
advantages to such a transfer. One, it would provide consistency, 
standardizing in local areas currently differing compensation pro- 
cedures and levels. 

Two, it would aid coordination. State and area agencies with pri- 
mary coordinating responsibility often have difGculty with contrac- 
tors who prefer to set their courses independently. 

Three, it would simplify allocations. State units and area agen- 
cies could balance the sometimes very uneven allocations which 
now preclude significant economies of scale and could obviously 
save administrative costs by eliminating duplicative and parallel 
structures. 

Four, it would reduce the vulnerability of the program. In the 
President's 1983 budget, title V was folded into a training and em- 
ployment program for special target groups and funds to continue 
the current program were omitted in the 1982 supplemental appro- 
priations bill. Only after it was perceived as a special aging pro- 
gram, thanks in large part to Bill Moyers, did political opinion tip 
the other way. 

Given these advantages of such a transfer, the salient issue be- 
comes that of timing the transfer to achieve the least possible ad- 
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ministrative disruption in the field. Therefore, N4A would strongly 
support a transition period. We believe that this process should be 
initiated as part of the next reauthorization of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act, with appropriate legislative reassurances that current en- 
roUees and the number of slots will be grandfathered in and fund- 
ing would not be cut. 

We would also expect the program to remain categorical. 

In summary, we assert, as we have consistently in the past two 
reauthorizations of the Older Americans Act, that all funding and 
programs in the Older Americans Act should be administered by 
the Administration on Aging and channeled through the State 
units and area agencies on aging. 

When the area agencies were established in 1973 we inherited a 
modest service system emphasizing social recreational services for 
a relatively mobile and active clientele. However, as we began to 
plan for the development of comprehensive, coordinated service 
systems which foster independent living, it became apparent that 
our priorities would be to assist older persons in activities of daily 
living. Our target population became the vulnerable, isolated, and 
the at risk, and our concerns inexorably gravitated toward commu- 
nity-based, long-term care and alternatives to institutionalization. 
Statistics from the national data base on aging document the 
impact of this commitment. 

I would like to read from a user evaluation comments which re- 
flect the clientele which have become typical in area agencies. This 
comes from a user evaluation from my area in Michigan. 

I am a daughter of this 84-year-old woman who is the patient. When I brought her 
home last October I was at my wit's end. I cried in the hospital when they told me 
that medicare would not pay any more. She had been there 5 weeks, 10 days in in- 
tensive care, and that there was no opening in a nursing home that was accredited 
for therapy. Two nurses or aides were required to move her out of bed to a wheel- 
chair. She wouldn't eat, she wouldn't do therapy, or couldn't, and I had to bring her 
home to take care of her alone. I was informed of the help I could receive by the 
health care representative in the hospital. 

My oldest daughter took a week's vacation from her job and a therapist, nurse, 
and an aide started coming. Mother responded to the therapy and started walking 
with a walker, started eating, and gradually became stronger. The therapist taught 
me how to handle her alone. The therapist and nurse no longer come. The aide now 
comes only once a week, but what a welcome sight she is. It gives me a chance to 
get out of the house to pay bills, go to the grocery store, et cetera, and it gives her, 
mother, someone from the outside to talk to. I thank God for the help I got from 
home care. I shudder to think what life would have been without it. 

This t3T)e of client is the priority among the great majority of 
area agencies on aging nationwide. However, the 1973 images of 
kitchen bands and bingo games persist and title III-B, the keystone 
of the community-care systems, has been among the most under- 
funded and neglected of the Older Americans Act titles. 

The General Accounting Office study on home health services re- 
quested by Senator Hatch stated: 

The greatest potential for reduced use of institutions was found among clients 
who were judged to be most at-risk of institutionalization because of their mental 
and physical characteristics. 

The study found that expanded home care may reduce hospital 
use and nursing home use if targeted to these specific client 
groups. 
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Area agencies with little vested interest in direct service delivery 
and their capacity to integrate community social and health serv- 
ices are singularly suited to act as client-oriented gatekeepers for 
these target groups. But instead of realizing the increased funding 
in title III-B, which would afford a health cost saving nationwide 
through area agency client assessment/case management systems, 
title III-B receives fewer funds today than it did in 1980. 

The urgency to develop a targeted community-care system is 
heightened by a confluence of forces which threatens to raise 
health-care costs markedly and increase substantially the financial 
burdens of at risk older persons and the public health care reim- 
bursement systems. 

One, we are witnessing a surge of investor-owned enterprises into 
home care. While the competition of the for-profit sector may 
reduce service costs, it will also foster bewildering fragmentation. 

The investor-owned enterprises bring a dimension of aggressive 
marketing often foreign to the nonprofits. With an effective client 
screening and tracking system and an effective service monitoring 
system, this competitive environment could serve older persons 
well. Without such a channeling mechanism, the inhome care 
system will be replete with overutilization and headhunting, the 
current third-party-payee system heated up and drawn large. 

Two, the recently propo^sed prospective reimbursement system 
for health care, limiting reimbursements and duration of hospital 
stays eligible for reimbursement will encourage earlier hospital dis- 
charges. Without a range of community-based support services, at- 
risk patients will find themselves unable to manage at home, vul- 
nerable to a quick return to the hospital or nursing home, possibly, 
in far more aggravated conditions. 

And, three, proposed cuts in medicare and medicaid and in- 
creased medicare supplemental insurance premiums are compound- 
ed by proposed cuts in social security, energy relief, and housing 
programs. These leave the low-income functionally disabled elderly 
in double jeopardy. 

It is simply false economy not to have a client-oriented access 
system in human and resource management systems to assure that 
the client is treated in the most humane and cost-effective way. To 
institute nationwide community-care systems through the area 
agencies centering on client assessment/case management mecha- 
nisms, would require bringing title III-B funding up close to au- 
thorization levels. But the long-range cost savings would be consid- 
erable and the nation's vulnerable elderly would be much the 
better for it. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dolsen follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Robert Dolsen, Director, Region IV Area Agency on 
Aging, St. Joseph, Mich., and First Vice President of N4A and Chairman of 
the N4A Legislative/Long Term Care Committee 

I am Bob Dolsen, Director of the Region 4 Area Agency on Aging in St. Joseph, 
Michigan. I am also First Vice-President of the National Association of Area Agen- 
cies on Aging (N4A), and Chairman of the N4A Legislative Committee. I am speak- 
ing on behalf of N4A which represents the 660 Area Agencies on Aging across the 
country. 
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During the great depression the growth of the numbers of older persons finally 
made clear to the American public the hardship borne by America s elders in an 
increasingly urbanized and industrialized society. With the establishment of the 
Social Security System, the Federal Government assumed primary responsibility for 
providing some basic support for the well-being of older persons. This responsibility 
has grown in the past fifty years to include Medicare, the fundamental mechanism 
for reimbursement for medical care for older persons, and the Older Americans Act, 
the service system complement to the much larger income and medical care sys- 
tems. 

It is import€mt to underscore that while the States have traditionally accepted 
primary responsibility for education, public health, mental health, transportation 
and a variety of other public concerns, financial support for the well-being of older 
persons has been the province of the Federal Government, and it is to the credit of 
Congress and the Administration that in the rush to block grant programs and de- 
liver them to the States, they recognized the importcmce of retaining the Older 
Americans Act as a categorical Federal program. 

In fact, the block grants and concomitant cutbacks have made Federal support of 
the Older Americans Act even more critical, for the burdens of the juriscuctional 
shifts and budget cuts have fallen disproportionately hard on older persons. 

Preliminary studies of the social services block grants show that States have 
tended to shore up programs and constituencies for which they feel greatest respon- 
sibility, rather than the elderly. Cuts in subsidized housing, energy relief assistance, 
and weatherization hit hard the elderly, who have heretofore been targeted recipi- 
ents. Although they comprise about fifteen percent (15 percent) of the general popu- 
lation, they constitute twenty-six percent (26 percent) of the recipients of food 
stamps and thirty-seven percent (37 percent) of the recipients of Medicaid, two other 
Federal programs facing further cuts. 

The sunendments to the Older Americans Act establishing the Area Agency on 
Aging system, were enacted ten years ago. In this past decade the State and Area 
Agency network has realized remarkable growth in capacity and sophistication, and 
has gone far to bring to fruition the lofty goals embodied in the Act. The 1973 
amendments to the Act listed several distinct key titles, each funded separately: 

Title IV was the trsdning and research title, funding universities, consultant 
groups, etc. for research and demonstration projects; 

Title V was for senior centers, and was not funded until later; 

Title Vn provided funding for the extensive congregate nutrition programs; 

Title DC was the senior community service program which, previously funded by 
the Dep£irtment of Labor, became totally funded under the Older Americans Act; 
and 

Title in which provided for the State and Area Agencies on Ageing, established to 
develop comprehensive, coordinated systems of services to the aging, through State 
and area-wide planning, with some modest funding for access and gap-fillmg serv- 
ices. 

As the Area Agencies grew in capability, it became clear that their success in de- 
veloping systems, reducing fragmentation and integrating service rested with their 
ability and authority in three functions: 

1. Client Access— Assuring that services are conveniently available to needy older 
persons and are provided in a coordinated manner at an appropriate level in the 
least restrictive setting. 

2. Resource Development— Drawing into the aging services system private and 
public resources to meet demonstrated needs. 

3. Resource Management — Assuring the resources are expended efficiently and ef- 
fectively in accordance with the priorities of need. 

In the course of our ten years of operation. Area Agencies on Aging have demon- 
strated their ability to manage Older Americans Act and other resources very well. 
This is substantiated by statistics from the National Data Base on Aging which indi- 
cates that fifty percent (50 percent) of Area Agency budgets are derived from 
sources other than Older Americans Act Title III. Area Agencies successfully admin- 
ister in varying degrees social services block grants, community development funds, 
general revenue sharing funds, Department of Transportation funds, and a variety 
of other Federal funds, including Medicaid and Medicare. Area Agencies further 
supplement these funds with monies from State, county, and city governments, and 
private sources. In short, Area Agencies not only can manage many kinds of re- 
sources well, but doing so strengthens their capacity to accomplish the purposes of 
the Older Americans Act. 

There is no question that the Older Americans Act Network can successfully 
assume responsibility for administering the Title V program. Information from the 
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National Data Base on Aging shows that 308, or approximately sixty percent (60 
percent) of the reporting Area Agencies administer Title V funds currently. TTie 
total amount of the funds represents $42 million of the total $277 million Federal 
allotment. 

Eighty percent (80 percent) of the Area Agencies with Title V funds receive them 
from their State Unit and twenty percent (20 percent) receive them from national 
contractors. While there is a small group of thirty-six (36) Area Agencies which re- 
ceive fimds from both sources, it is evident that Area Agencies are four times as 
likely to obtain these funds from the State Unit on Aging as they are from national 
contractors. 

Furthermore, the transferring of the entire Senior Employment Program to the 
Administration on Aging and the State and Area Agencies on Aging would be a 
logical and appropriate measure in the development of the Older Americans Act. 

There are other advantages to such a transfer: 

1. It would provide consistency — Currently, projects functioning in the same area 
sometimes have difTering target populations and/or differing compensation proce- 
dures and levels. 

2. It would aid coordination — The average number of national contractors per 
State is 3.7; sixteen States (31 percent) have five or more national contractors. State 
and Area Agencies, with primary coordinating responsibility often have difficulty 
with contractors who prefer to set their courses independently. 

3. It would simplify allocations — With national contractors operating sites selec- 
tively. State Units and Area Agencies must try to balance distributions through 
sometimes very uneven allocations which can preclude significant economies of 
scale. Further, consolidation would obviously save administrative costs by eliminat- 
ing the duplicative and parallel structures which exist in many areas. 

4. It would reduce the vulnerability of the program — In the President's 1983 
budget. Title V was folded into a training and employment program for special 
target groups. In addition, funds to continue the current program were omitted in 
the 1982 supplemental appropriations bill. It was only after it was perceived as a 
special aging program did political opinion tip. If the Title V program had been an 
integral part of &e aging services S3rstem, it is unlikely such an effort would have 
been initiated. 

Given these advantages of such a transfer, the salient issue becomes that of 
timing the transfer to achieve the least possible administrative disruption in the 
field. Therefore, N4A would strongly support a transition period. 

We would also support a grandfather clause which would minimize job disruption 
by assuring that all current enroUees who are eligible to continue participating in 
the program are protected and maintained in appropriate job slots. 

We believe that this process should be initiated as part of the next reauthoriza- 
tion of the Older Americans Act, with appropriate legislative assurances that cur- 
rent enrollees will.be grandfathered in and funding will not be cut. 

In summary, we assert, as we have consistently in the past two reauthorizations 
of the Older Americans Act, that all funding and programs in the Older Americans 
Act should be administered by the Administration on Aging, and channeled through 
the State Units and Area Agencies on Aging. 

When the Area Agencies were established in 1973, they inherited a modest service 
system which tended to emphasize social/recreational services for a relatively 
mobile and active clientele. However, as they began to plan for "the development of 
comprehensive, coordinated community-based health and social service system for 
older Americans which foster independent living", the aging network's purposes 
under the Act shifted and it became apparent that our priorities would become 
those to support services which assist older persons in activities of daily living. Our 
target population would now be the vulnerable, isolated, and the at-risk. Our con- 
cerns have now inexorably gravitated toward community based long term care and 
alternatives to institutionalization. 

Statistics from the National Data Base on Aging document the impact of this 
commitment. The top four programmatic areas under which a minimum of seventy- 
eight percent (78 percent) of Area Agencies provide services are: Nutrition, Commu- 
nity Based Care, Legal, and Medical Health. 

Furthermore, vulnerable and home-bound elderly are the primary recipients of 
community based care services, such as personal care, housekeeping, client assess- 
ment and outreach. Eighty-eight percent (88 percent) of the grants/contracts made 
by Area Agencies offer these tjrpes of services: 

I would like to read from a user evaluation comments which reflect a clientele 
which has become typical in Area Agencies: 
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"I am the daughter of this 84 year old woman who is the patient. When I brought 
her home last October, I was at my wit's end. I cried in the hospital when they told 
me that Medicare would not pay anymore (she had been there five weeks, ten days 
in intensive care) and that there was no opening in a nursing home that was accred- 
ited for therapy. Two nurses (or aides) were required to move her out of bed to a 
wheel chair; she wouldn't eat; she wouldn't do therapy (or couldn't) and I had to 
bring her home to take care of her alone! I was inform^ of the help I could receive 
by the Health Care representative in the hospital (St. Anthony in Michigan City). 
My oldest daughter took a week's vacation from her job and the therapist, nurse 
and an aide started coming. Mother responded to the therapy and started walking 
with a walker, started eating and gradually became stronger. The therapist taught 
me how to handle her alone. Tlie therapist and nurse no longer come. The aide now 
comes only once a week but what a welcome sight she is. It gives me a chance to get 
out of the house to pay bills, go to the grocery store, etc. and it gives her (mother) 
someone from the 'outside' to talk to. I thank God for the help I got from Home 
Care. 

"I shudder to think what life would have been like without it." 

This type of client is the priority among the great msgority of Area Agencies on 
Aging nationwide. The preliminary findii^ of a nutrition study in Michigan indi- 
cate that clients originally in the congregate meal program are now more at-risk 
and require home deliver^ meals, in addition to the range of other in-home services 
which can prevent premature or inappropriate institutionalization. 

However, the 1973 images of kitchen bands and bingo games persist, and Title III- 
B, the kejrstone of the community care systems which prevent premature or unnec- 
essary institutionalization, has been among the most underfunded and neglected of 
the Older Americans Act Titles. Well-managed non-institutional long term care is 
not only a humane approach to services for the functionally disabled, but cost effec- 
tive as well. 

At a hearing on long term care in 1980, Senator Abdnor said that ''to develop a 
comprehensive health and social service delivery system for the elderly, . . . there 
are several things we need to do: 

1. We need to have a single access point where the individual elderly person can 
go to find out about service. 

2. We need to have individual assessments to determine the specific needs of el- 
derly patients. 

3. We need to coordinate existing services and programs, and match those services 
to meet the needs of the individual. 

4. We need to develop appropriate services where they don't exist. 

5. We need to encourage and reward family support for aging relatives, and pro- 
vide appropriate backup support from traditional health and social services agen- 
cies. 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) study on Home Health Services requested 
by Senator Hatch stated that "the greatest potential for reduced use of institutions 
was found among clients who were judged to be most at-risk of institutionalization 
because of their mental and physical characteristics". The study found that expand- 
ed home care may reduce hospital use and nursing home use if targeted to these 
specific client groups. 

Area Agencies, with little vested interest in direct service delivery, and with their 
capacity to integrate community social and health services, are singularly suited to 
act as client-oriented gate-keepers for these target groups. 

But instead of realizing the increased funding in Title m-B which would afford a 
health cost saving nationwide through Area Agency client assessment/case manage- 
ment systems. Title III-B receives fewer funds today than it did in 1980. 

The urgency to develop a targeted community care S3rstem is heightened by a con- 
fluence of forces which threaten to raise health care costs markedly, and increase 
substantially the financial burdens of at-risk older persons, and the public health 
care reimbursement systems: 

1. We are witnessing a sursency of investor-owned enterprises into home care. 
While the competition of the for-profit sector may reduce service costs, it will also 
foster bewildering fragmentation. In a small area in southwestern Michigan served 
by a single not-for-profit home health agency, three for-profit home heal& agencies 
have been established in the past year, with eyes on the publicly-reimbursed serv- 
ices. Business Week Magazine, in its issue on the financial future, tells us that in- 
spite of the administration's efforts to cut Medicare, home care programs wiU 
remain a lucrative, expanding investment. 

The investor-owned enterprises bring a dimension of aggressive mcurketing, often 
foreign to the non-profits. With an effective client screening and tracking system 
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and an effective service monitoring system, this competitive environment could 
serve older persons well. Without such a channelling mechanism, the in-home care 
system will be replete with over-utilization and head-hunting, the current third- 
party payee system heated up and drawn large. 

2. The recently proposed prospective reimbursement system for health care — 
limiting reimbursements and durations of hospital stays eligible for reimburse- 
ment — will encourage earlier hospital discharges. Without a range of community- 
based support services, at-risk patients will find themselves unable to manage at 
home, vulnerable to a quick return to the hospital or nursing home, possibly in a 
far more aggravated condition. 

The Institute of Helath Policy Studies and Aging Health Policy Center of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Francisco, has recognized the need for carefully de- 
signed long term care systems. In a study of Health Planning Policy, they assert 
that "Older Americans Act agencies are likely to find themselves in a 'long term 
care environment' in which relatively little planning is done, and they should con- 
sider assuming the role of planning agency for health and social services related to 
long term care". They recommend that: 

''Older Americans Act agencies should bolster the operational attention they give 
to the health and social dunensions of long term care in all their political and pro- 
grammatic complexity, institutional and non-institutional (settings), and take steps 
to improve staff expertise in these areas." 

It is important to reassert that Area Agencies on aging have the administrative 
capability and have committed themselves nationwide to the priorities of these com- 
munity long term care issues, but Title III-B funding, the best hope for addressing 
them, is pathetically underfunded. 

3. Proposed cuts in Medicare and Medicaid, and increased Medicare Supplemental 
Insurance premiums, are compounded by proposed cuts in Social Security, energy 
relief, and housing programs. These leave the low-income, functionally disabled el- 
derly in double jeopardy. 

It is simply false economy not to have a client-oriented access system and re- 
source management system to assure that the client is treated in the most humane 
and cost-effective way. To institute nationwide community care S3rstems through the 
Area Agencies centering on client assessment/case management mechanisms would 
require bringing Title fil-B funding up close to authorization levels, but the long 
range cost savings would be considerable and the nation's vulnerable elderly will be 
much the better for it. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you. Ms. Felcher? 

STATEMENT OF TOBY FELCHER 

Ms. Felcher. Thank you, Ms. Snowe. 

The budgetary information that NANASP has received indicates 
the administration is proposing the collapse of all title III services 
into one budget category. If this were to happen, the intent of Con- 
gress would surely be lost. No longer would nutrition programs be 
guaranteed a portion of the Federal moneys. Certainly the argu- 
ment has and probably will continue to be used that by consolidat- 
ing the services into one title III it would allow for more local plan- 
ning. 

However, elderly nutrition remains a national issue. Therefore, a 
nutrition budget category must be retained in the budget so that at 
the local level it is not abused, misused, or entirely lost. The nutri- 
tion program has played a vital role for over 10 years in the Older 
Americans Act and touches the lives of over 3y2 million seniors on 
an annual basis with over 50 percent of those seniors in the great- 
est social need and approximately 65 percent, unlike the statistics 
we heard earlier today, in the greatest economic need. 

In addition to the high percentage of participants which we serve 
who are in the greatest economic and social need, our programs 
also served approximately 20-percent minority population. We feel 
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that nationally we are certainly meeting the objectives of the Older 
Americans Act and now is not the time to coUapse this very suc- 
cessful categorical grant program which, if allowed to be done, we 
believe, would jeopardize the effectiveness of the nutrition service 
at the program level. 

As we have studied the administration's 1984 proposed budget 
levels, one document has apparently collapsed nutrition into a 
single title in, whereas another analysis prepared by the adminis- 
tration has the services named individually. Because of this differ- 
ence in presentation we would like for the committee to clarify 
whether it is the intent of the administration to collapse or to 
allow them to stand as Congress intended in the 1981 amendments 
to be categorical programs. 

It is NANASFs position that the elderly nutrition services 
remain categorical programs, identifiable by all concerned. 

From the budgetary information we have received, it appears the 
administration will cut $32 million from the nutrition program. 
This cut would bring us back to fiscal year 1982 levels yet saying 
that programs can continue to serve at an 1983 per day meal level. 
It is most difficult to pencil this out and show that it can actually 
work. 

With a $37 million increase in 1983 our programs are expanding 
and will continue to do so throughout this fiscal year. Now with 
the proposed $32 million cut, it is estimated that approximately 10 
to 18 million meals will not be served. That figure may be low be- 
cause once fixed costs for program operations are paid and daily 
meal objectives met, the extra meals which a program can then 
serve become the most economical. That's what the $37 million for 
1983 is allowing nutrition programs across the country to do, 
expand with the most cost-effective meals. 

The administration's viewpoint is that a great deal of the cost 
savings can come from management improvement. Certainly while 
that is being done throughout the approximately 1,200 nutrition 
programs, the administration's guesstimate of cost savings of 2 per- 
cent below the 1983 levels, in NANASP's opinion, appears only to 
be a nice figure to use. 

Indeed, programs are instituting the new management initia- 
tives. However, savings from the initiatives are eaten up by in- 
creased utility costs, telephone costs, food costs, and other fixed 
program operation costs. 

The administration has implied that if there is a shortfall in nu- 
trition programs. States, counties, and cities are a logical source to 
tap for the shortfall. However, those of us who work with State 
units on aging, county and city governments on a daily basis, are 
very realistic in the fact that those governmental entities do not 
have the resources to pick up the shortfall of a nutrition program 
no matter how popular or effective it is. 

This subcommittee and others were instrumental in increasing 
the funding for elderly nutrition programs this year. Surely you 
and others realize this is not the time to take away the opportunity 
for seniors to have a well-balanced meal at least once a day when 
other vital benefits are being taken away or reduced. 

It does not surprise us to see the administration's proposal to 
transfer USDA cash commodity program over to AOA. As this com- 
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mittee is well aware, this has been tried for the past 2 years. It is 
our understanding that there are several tjrpes of proposed "hold 
harmless clauses" guaranteeing States certain levels of funding for 
1984. In future years this money would be open for required State 
match, 8y2 percent available to area agencies on aging administra- 
tion and therefore reducing financial support for nutrition services. 

The proposed formula based distribution of USDA dollars would 
jeopardize many nutrition programs who are on a cash reimburse- 
ment system. For the nutrition programs themselves the incentive 
of serving above the daily meal objective would be lost, because oft- 
times an extra meal can be paid for by USDA reimbursement and 
the participants' contribution. 

For nutrition programs who use a portion or all of actual com- 
modities, the proposed administration procedures for purchasing of 
commodities would be an adminstrative nightmare. The prop^ted 
$5 million cut in the older Americans community service employ- 
ment program could be devastating for nutrition programs 
throughout the United States. It is estimated that 15 to 25 percent 
of those persons who work with nutrition programs receive their 
salaries from title V resources. Most of these title V funded posi- 
tions are essential to the daily operation of nutrition programs and, 
if reduced, could jeop€u-dize the total nutrition program. 

Title V funding levels must, at a minimum, stay at 1983 levels. If 
it is the intent of the administration to bring title V into title III, 
NAN ASP has a great deal of concern as to whether State units on 
and area agencies on aging have the expertise and knowl- 
! of being emplo}nnent agencies. 

le svstem which is currently in place appears to be working 
veiy well and at least for this fiscal year should not be changed. At 
a time of uncertainty for millions of older Americans throughout 
the country, now is not the time to make radical changes in pro- 
grams and services authorized under the Older Americans Act. 
NANASP encourages this subcommittee to maintain, at a mini- 
mum, 1983 funding levels and the categorical structure alinement 
of the fiscal year 1981 amendments to the Older Americans Act. 

Thank you for giving me this time and just a little personal note. 
Fm also the director of a nutrition program for the elderly in B£dti- 
more serving 4,000 meals a day and I must not leave without com- 
menting on Ms. Hardy's comment on the increase in contributions, 
and it's not the people who come and give and who can make a 
contribution that we worry about. It's the people who come, can't 
pay, and don't return. These are the people that need the program 
the most. Pride is a remarkable thing. It makes one turn to canned 
soup, crackers, and loneliness. 

liiank you. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you. Ms. Grant, who has arrived, is the com- 
missioner from Citrus County, Fla. 

STATEMENT OF JEAN GRANT 

Ms. Grant. I apologize for being late, just a small stranger in 
town. 

Ms. Snowe. That's all right. I understand. Even for somebody 
who's been around for a few years. I still get lost. Thank you. 
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Ms. Grant. That's good to know. 

Ms. Snowe. Yes. 

Ms. Grant. Thank you very much for listening to me since I did 
arrive late. You have the prepared speech and miless you want to 
sit through it I will not read it to you. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you. 

Ms. Grant. These people have stated very well what is in my 
prepared speech as well and I think we're in agreement on that. I 
am from a small, rural county in Florida and, even though we may 
have a smaller problem than the larger cities, it is a definite prob- 
lem if these cuts go through. 

Some counties are subsidizing the programs and cutting other 
programs. Some of us in smaller counties cannot do this so we need 
what we have or more. We need to take care of the people that 
have helped us. And on that note I'll end my plea because they 
have stated it very well before me. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Grant follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jean Grant, Cobimissioner, Citrus County, Fla., on 
Behalf of the National Association of Counties * (NACo) 

Good afternoon Mr. Chairman, I am Jean Grant, a commissioner from Citrus 
County, Florida. I am also vice president of the National Association of County 
Aging Programs, which is an affUiate of NACo; A member of NACo's human re- 
sources steering committee; and immediate past president of the Florida State Asso- 
ciation of County Commissioners' Aging Affiliate. With me today is Matthew Coffey, 
executive director of NACo. 

I am here today to discuss the administration's proposed 1984 budget for the 
Older Americans' Act. We would like to thank you for this opportunity to present 
the concerns of county governments for the increasing needs of older Americans ev- 
erywhere. The National Association of Counties supports the concepts of decentral- 
ization of government, and supports the goals of returning control to the levels of 
government most capable of providing the services. But NACo also recommends that 
Congress should fully fund the programs authorized by the Older Americans Act. 

The President's overall budget proposal for older Americans represents a $56 mil- 
lion reduction in Older Americans Act programs. Most of the proposed reductions of 
concern to counties are in the nutrition program ($32 million) and title V training 
($5 million). During these times of cutbacks in other programs, affecting the elderly, 
such as food stamps, title XX, and delays in social security cost of living increases, 
NACo does not feel that further cuts in the Older Americans Act programs are war- 
ranted. 

elderly nutrition 

Let me turn to specifics which point to the interrelatedness of all these programs. 
The proposed $32 million reduction in the nutrition programs, coupled with the 
tightening of eligibility requirements for food stamps would bring about the termi- 
nation of many home delivered meals to elderly individuals in Citrus County and 
the surrounding counties of Sumter, Marion, and Herando. A total of 551 meals are 
delivered to the home-bound elderly who pay for this service with food stamps. Cut- 
backs in food stamps and in the Older Americans Act programs that fund the deliv- 
ery of meals will seriously be curtailed if not ended for many elderly across the 
country. 



^ NACo is the only national organization reporesenting county government in America. Its 
membership includes urban, suburban and rural counties joined together for the common pur- 
pose of strengthening county government to meet the needs of all Americans. By virtue of a 
county's membership, all its elected and appointed ofRcials become participants in an organiza- 
tion dedicated to the following goals: Improving county government; serving as the national 
spokesmem for county government, acting as liasion between the Nation's counties and other 
levels of government, and achieving public understanding of the role of counties in the Federal 
system. 
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POOD COBOfODITIES PROGRAM TRANSFER 

We are also concerned that the proposal to transfer the USDA food commodities 
program to the Administration on Agmg would result in a 10 percent local match 
requirement being applied, as it is presently under the title III-C nutrition pro- 
grams. The 10 percent local match requirement would put counties in the position 
of coming up with scarce local dollars or cutting back the number of meals served. 

Furthermore, the administration has requested $5 million less than the full fund- 
ing for the USDA program than was authorized for fiscal year 84. We strongly rec- 
(nnmend that $105 million be appropriated for the program. 

SOCIAL SERVICES 

The Pressident's budget would maintain title III-B social services at current fund- 
ing levels. However, this practice, relatively constant since 1973, has not allowed 
counties to keep pace with inflation. In Rennselear County, New York, the county is 
matching the social service and nutrition programs by 50 percent! Hard decisions 
are being faced whether to cut services or raise scarce property taxes. 

If services such as homemaker care, home health care services, transportation, 
and other volunteer programs, along with home delivered meals, are reduced — older 
people will be forced onto welfare or into nursing homes. This will result in higher 
costs to counties and cost shifting to other government-funded programs such as 
medicaid, not to mention the detrimental effects on the elderly themselves who 
suffer the consequences of unnecessary institutionalization. Costs would be substan- 
tially lower if elderly residents could continue to be served in their own homes. The 
Administration on Aging's "channelling grants," which focus on community long- 
term care, have allowed local governments to determine that the costs of communi- 
ty care are 34 percent cheaper than the traditional nursing home care. 

TITLE V SENIOR COBOfUNITY SERVICE EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

NACo supports the title V senior commimity service employment program as one 
that has improved the quality of life for thousands of older Americans as they pro- 
vide essential services to other needy elderly through community programs. 

NACo is encouraged, and at the same time concerned, with the President's pro- 
posal to transfer the title V program from the Department of Labor to the Adminis- 
tration on Aging. We would support moving administration of the program from the 
Department of Labor to the Administration on Aging only if careful consideration is 
given to the foUowing points: 

The employment program should be passed through the existing Administration 
on Aging State-local government framework with authority for program planning 
and implementation at the local level. Counties presently represent at least one- 
third of all area agencies on aging and we are the unit of local government most 
responsible for providing a multiplicity of services to older Americans. This includes 
the traditional Older Americans Act programs, long-term care, and other income 
supplements. The programs, in conjunction with the employment program, form an 
intricate network of services each dependent on the other. Therefore, responsibility 
for the administration, planning and program implementation could best be realized 
at the local level given full funding of all programs. 

Furthermore, financial resources must accompany responsibility and adequate 
title V monies should be passed through to the loc€d level. NACo hopes that legisla- 
tion would include adequate pass-through language resulting in regulations that are 
simple to administer, permitting flexibUity and responsiveness to the needs of older 
Americans. 

Full funding for the employment program should be maintained. The administra- 
tion has proposed a $5 million cut in the title V program. We believe that, if any- 
thing, an increased Federal commitment is essential to provide an adequate income 
to the elderly. In addition, the present high overall unemployment rate further im- 
pairs the possibilities of employment for those sixty-five years of age and over. Now 
more than ever we need full funding for employment programs for these older 
workers. Furthermore, cuts in title V ultimately mean cutbacks in other essential 
elderly services such as community volunteer senior center and nutrition programs. 

This brings me to another point. The administration's proposal does not indicate 
whether the older worker jobs would be retained as community service jobs. We feel 
that this has been an important ingredient in the program and this focus should be 
maintained. 
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OTHER SPECIAL GROUPS 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we are concerned about the administration's proposal to 
include "other special groups" to be served by the current employment program. 
We would oppose the inclusion of other groups to be served under any title of the 
Older Americans Act given the increasing elderly population and the already scarce 
dollajrs to serve their many needs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In conclusion, NACo urges Congress to fully fund all of the Older Americans Act 
programs and to examine carefuUv the implications of the proposed title V and 
USDA elderly nutrition transfer before changing their present authorizations. 

We look forward to the opportunity to work with you, Mr. Chairman, and with 
the other members of the committee and staff to ensure that critical services are 
provided to our elderly citizens. 

I will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you. Tm sorry that the hearmg has gone so 
long and you find yourselves here at 6 o'clock so ril try to move 
through my questioning rather quickly. 

You are all here and you heard Ms. Hardy's statement on the 
proposed reduction in the nutrition area. Do you think, then it is at 
all possible that they can maintain 191 million meals served at the 
funding level that they're proposing for 1984? 

Is it even realistic? Steve? 

Mr. Farnham. I think that the premise that the assumptions are 
based on are probably good ones because a lot of the initiatives 
that were put forth 2 or 3 years ago and last year are good and 
they work, and they work very well. 

But you can only go so far. I have gone to Rotary Clubs and 
Kiwanis Clubs and Lion^s Clubs, God knows how many other 
places, and I've raised moneys for the program. The networks have 
put out one fine effort. But organizations like that are not willing 
to provide sustaining maintenance funds, which is what we need. 

No, I don't think it's realistic. We saw a peak with that kind of 
thing and, like evenr good thing, it peaks and then it begins to drop 
off and I think that s the position we were in. 

Ms. Snowe. So you would feel, then, that it would assure a level 
of a reduction in quality? 

Mr. Farnham. Yes. 

Ms. Snowe. A reduction in quality service — also in the meals re- 
ductions, the number of people served, the number of meals served. 
Do you think it guarantees that? 

Mr. Farnham. Yes, the incredible thing to me is sitting here lis- 
tening to them and, having worked in private business before, look- 
ing at spending Federal money on this program, but they were 
sa3dng that if we're going to spend Federal money in this program 
we're going to go out and essentially sell the service to the people 
we're supposed to be helping and raise revenues to expand the pro- 
gram or at least to maintain the program. That's not the intent. 
You don't see the people who get hurt. 

It's just like you said. We see new people come into the nutrition 
program and we see them once or twice and they can't afford that 
75 cents a meal that we're asking. So we don't see them again. 

Ms. Snowe. Do you think there's a great deal of pressure — and 
I'd like to have all of your comments on it — do you think there's a 
great deal of pressure on those people who attend the meal sites to 
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contribute, even though they may not have the money, or they just 
don't bother to go because they feel the pressure, or they feel em- 
barrassed at not being able to contribute? 

Ms. Grant and then Steve? 

Ms. Grant. I think that, you know, we ask them to pay and I 
think it becomes quite embarrassing when they can't, and it's a 
fsdse assumption that all people can pay. So, I think that the whole 
thing is based on a false assumption that people will be able to con- 
tinue to pay. 

Ms. Snowe. Is it peer pressure on the elderly to pay? 

Ms. Grant. I think so. 

Ms. Snowe. I've detected that in some of the meal sites that I've 
visited. They've talked about it. I just wonder if that prevents some 
people from even going because if the pressure becomes greater on 
the providers to deliver these meals at less cost because they're re- 
ceiving less in funding, then obviously the pressure becomes great- 
er to raise the revenue in other ways. 

Mr. Farnham. There was another point that Mr. Suzuki made in 
his statement which is that productivity of stafRng has increased 
and increased tremendously, which is absolutely true in our 
project, and it's increased because we went to staff and we said. 
Are you willing to give up the salary increase and take the reduc- 
tion in hours so that we don't have to cut the program from 5 days 
back to 2 or 3 days a week?" And of course they agreed to that. It 
only made sense. 

Productivity naturally increased by those people. But we can't 
continue, year after year, to ask staff to make that kind of sacri- 
fice. It doesn't work. 

Ms. Snowe. Do you find, then, I think you mentioned it earlier, 
but would you all agree that probably outside sources of contribu- 
tions and support have probably peaked? 

Ms. McDowell. I think, if anything, the trend is reversing as 
local governments, who are often the major outside contributors, 
are confronting reductions in funds in a lot of other programs 
coming down the tube, so that if anything, it's not only peaked but 
b^un to decline. 

The other issue that I think is important, and I do think that 
that trend line is important and maybe is turning in the other di- 
rection, older people contribute to the program because we have 
said, ''Your contribution goes to the expansion of this progrsutn so 
that people you know who can't come because there are limits will 
be able to come." That's the incentive for older people to contribute 
to the program. Old people don't contribute to enable the adminis- 
tration to reduce its support for the program. It is because we have 
said the program income goes back into the expansion of the pro- 
gram so more can take advantage of the services, and that ought 
not to be the justification for reducing the budget of the program. 

The other point is that a lot of these economies from manage- 
ment efficiencies were achieved or begun long before the adminis- 
tration took its recent interest in it. When the program began a lot 
of us didn't know what we were doing and the programs ran with 
higher costs and we didn't know how to give out contracts. We 
didn't know the best and most efficient way to provide the services. 
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We've learned a whole lot. I think there are limits on how far 
the technology can go. I think that we've b^^un to run out of ideas 
to improve things. 

Ms. Snowe. Do you think the site closures would be inevitable as 
a result of the reductions proposed? 

Ms. Felcher. May I answer that? 

Ms. Snowe. If she's not going to answer. 

Ms. Felcher. OK. When I go back to work tomorrow that's first 
on my agenda, looking at this year, because I don't know what hap- 
pened, but Baltimore didn't get all of that $32 million. I mean we 
got $10,000. So, I'm going to be very closely looking at sites that are 
functioning at optimal levels because there is a waiting list of 
places in the communitv that want a nutrition site and I have to 
wei^^ that for my productivity to make sure that I'm getting as 
much for my money as I possibly can. 

Yes, Bob? 

Mr. DoLSEN. I want to underscore that Donna said. We take 
much pride in our agea agency administrative expertise. When we 
assumed responsibility for the nutrition projects and initiated sub- 
contracts 4 years ago, we applied good management practices. We 
made the nutrition staffs leaner and meaner. We helped them 
streamline procedures so they might use their staffs better, we con- 
solidated staff functions and sites for more efficient, effective serv- 
ice provisions. 

But we've gone through this initiative now, and reached a point 
of diminishing returns. We can not go again to the nutrition staffis 
and say, "now we will cut you down to a half-hour a day and we're 
really go to do the job." Generally, we've made the projects as lean 
and mean as we can without destro3dng the effectiveness of the 
program. 

Ms. Snowe. OK. On to another subject on the title V transfer. 
Assuming that you receive full funding for the program, do you be- 
lieve that you could accept full responsibility? I know you men- 
tioned that. Bob, in your testimony and that's why I thought it was 
important to mention it to the national contractors, but I guess Ms. 
Felcher disagrees with that point of view. 

Ms. Felcher. We're doing it. 

Ms. Snowe. That's what the problem is because there seems to 
be a great deal of conflict in testimony. 

Ms. Felcher. It's a very smooth operating situation that we have 
now, right now, and I firmly believe don't rock the boat. 

Ms. Snowe. OK. 

Ms. Felcher. I mean it's a very vital program to nutrition and 
it's going very well. 

Ms. Snowe. Steve? 

Mr. Farnham. I have mixed feelings on it. I have no negative 
things to say about national contractors. I think it's obvious that 
they ve done a good job. 

Ms. Snowe. Right. 

Mr. Farnham. I guess the thing that really scares me is where 
does the Department of Labor stand on this particular program, 
and I didn't see any outpouring of support for this particular pro- 
gram when it was slated to be killed last year. 

Ms. Snowe. That's a good point. 
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Mr. Farnham. And I do know that if it were over in the Admin- 
istration on Aging and the aging network we would have mobilized 
behind the program. We did anyway. We came up with facts and so 
on on that one and we fought for it. But we didn't see the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I guess that's the biggest problem that I have, 
where do they stand on that particular issue? 

If they're supportive of the program and want it and are willing 
to fight for it and advocate on it; yes, it ought to stay right where it 
is. But if it's going to be kind of the attitude that seems to be there 
right now, I think that there is some danger, some of the dangers 
we've pointed out here today, but let's hope in the long run the 
benefit of the program and the people, the future enroUees, what's 
the best direction to move, I think is to put it into the Administra- 
tion on Aging. 

Ms. Snowe. That's an interesting point. 

Mr. Farnham. It's the same argument we've also heard from a 
number of other things we thought would be consolidated, that the 
Administration on Aging doesn't have the capacity to run this and 
administrate it. I don't think that's the case at all. I think that the 
capacity happens to be there. It's not that tough a program to oper- 
ate. 

Ms. Snowe. And you receive a great deal of the funds anyway, 
don't you? 

Mr. Farnham. We do. 

Ms. Snowe. Ms. McDowell. 

Ms. McDowell. I think the issue ought not be one of capacity. I 
think that in fact on a State-by-State basis one will find that a 
State may do a better job than one or another national contractor, 
and then in another State the reverse is true, and I think it's going 
to be very difficult to decide which sponsors do the best job. I think 
the States have done a good job and national contractors have done 
a good job, on the average, and in some places the whole program 
works better than in others. 

The problems that have been raised in discussions of the issue 
have to do with the equitable distribution of slots in States and the 
complexity of having within a single community, even within a 
single agency, title V workers who are in programs that were spon- 
sored by different organizations when they may even be doing the 
same job. Ranges of benefits and wages may differ. And that prob- 
lem is not a good one for the workers in the program. 

But that is an issue of planning and coordination and it's also a 
complicated issue to figure out how to solve. It's too complicated to 
be dealt within the budget session. 

In the case of Wisconsin, if we administered the program I think 
we could do so admirably. I also know that we would use the local 
affiliates of those national contractors for the program. We would 
use NCSC in urban areas because the local affiliates have the expe- 
rience. Green Thumb in rural, and so on. 

I'm not eager to take on the job but I assume we could do a good 
one if we got the job, but I'm not sure there's a problem here to be 
solved that needs to be solved by drastic changes in the program. I 
certainly don't think it's a problem that is appropriate to be solved 
in the budget deliberations, but ought to be gone into during the 
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reauthorization and the overall planning and coordination of the 
program. 

Ms. Snowe. Bob. 

Mr. DoLSEN. The statistics bear out, I think, that the area agency 
network can handle this. 

When we assumed the responsibility of the nutrition program, 
there was fear that somehow the area agencies couldn't handle it. 
The nutrition program has a far greater potential for problems, for 
error, for waste, than title V does, and we have handled that, I 
think, very well. 

Ms. Snowe. I know the time is getting late so let me just ask all 
of you, do you have any final comments, problems, or issues that 
were raised during today's testimony that you would like to com- 
ment on? Is there anything that you feel should be addressed? Do 
any of you 

Mr. DoLSEN. The only thing I would like to say is that I would 

underscore what practically everyone is sa3dng here. That is that 

. perhaps the issue should not be addressed in a budgetary way, that 

it's, I think, an appropriate issue or reauthorization and it ought to 

be addressed. 

Ms. Snowe. So you mean we should postpone some of these ini- 
tiatives? 

Mr. Dolsen. Well, as we go into reauthorization and its hearings. 
I think this significant issue should be raised. Perhaps one of the 
unfortunate things that's happened here is that the national con- 
tractors have focused here on the title V transfer, when maybe 
what we should all have been addressing was what in the world is 
going to happen to title III-C. It tends to draw away from the real 
problems with the budget, and those are serious problems. And it's 
hard for use, in the shadow of the title V issue to show how title 
III-B is being neglected. 

The area agencies feel very strongly that III-B and its potential 
for cost savings have been sorely neglected. And we are going to 
run into serious problems if III-C is cut. 

Ms. Snowe. Anybody else? 

Ms. Grant. It's all been said. 

Ms. Snowe. Yes; it's all been said. 

I would just say as a final comment that even if Congress ap- 
proved a transfer of title V it would definitely make sure that 
there was adequate funding and that it was provided in the cate- 
gorical basis so that there wouldn't be any opportunity to eliminate 
the program in some way. 

Ms. McDowell. 

Ms. McDowell. I'd like to request that in pursuing any program 
changes that we stay aware of the fact that the most obvious effect 
of change is going to be to disrupt the programs and the strong 
working relationships that have been developed in the aging net- 
work. It is a fragile network that has held together because we all 
understand each other's problems. But I'm not sure that reorgani- 
zation of title V should be our major argument. 

Ms. Snowe. We've come to appreciate that here today. 

I certainly appreciate you being here today. Sorry that it got so 
late but, again, thank you for your very valuable testimony. 
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Oh, yes, I ask unanimous consent that the record remain open 
for 30 days. If you have any additional testimony or comments, 
please feel free to include them, or if anybody else does for that 
matter. Thank you all very much. 

[Whereupon, at 6:11 p.m., the hearing adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.] 
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THE OLDER AMERICANS ACT AND THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1984 BUDGET 



TUESDAY, MARCH 1, 1983 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Aging, 
Subcommittee on Human Services, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p.m., in room 2257, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Mario Biaggi (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Biaggi of New York, Snowe of 
Maine, Crockett of Michigan, Schneider of Rhode Island, and 
Bilirakis of Florida. 

Staff present: Robert B. Blancato, staff director, Teresa Kara- 
manos, research associate, Moya D. Benoit, research assistant, 
John Vihstadt, minority staff director, and Allison Bell, minority 
staff assistant. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN MARIO BIAGGI 

Mr. Biaggi. The Subcommittee on Human Services convenes its 
second hearing in less than 1 week to examine the administration's 
fiscal year budget and its impact on programs and services funded 
by the Older Americans Act. 

Our sole focus today is on title IV of the act which provides 
funds for research, training, and a variety of discretionary pro- 
grams and projects. The fiscal year 1984 budget request for title IV 
would reduce funds from the current $22 to $5 million. I contend 
that a 77-percent cut will cripple this important program and will 
have a corresponding adverse effect on the rest of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. I pledge today to work with others on this committee and 
others in Congress to get these funds restored at least to fiscal year 
1983 levels. 

We have invited the Commissioner on Aging, Dr. Lennie-Marie 
ToUiver, to present the administration's rationale for these latest 
radical cuts for title IV, which has already been cut by some 60 
percent in the past 2 years. The administration has offered as one 
justification, their contention that the Older Americans Act is a 
service program and not a research and training program. I chal- 
lenge the premise that title IV and the rest of the Older Americans 
Act are two separate entities. The essential missions of title IV are 
to conduct research aimed at improving services; to train persons 
who can better serve the elderly; and to fund projects to demon- 
strate newer and better methods of providing services. This to me 
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establishes title IV as a vital— as compared to a missing — link in 
the Older Americans Act. 

Consider the fact that both the congregate and national home de- 
livered meals programs, which today are title m CI and 2 of the 
Older Americans Act, were outgrowths of demonstration projects 
funded by title IV. Consider the fact that more than 220 coui^es 
and universities in this Nation have received funds from title IV, 
have developed training programs, and have produced professionals 
in the field of aging. Consider that in an AOA-commissioned survey 
of some 1,000 students who received degrees and those employed 
went to work in programs helping senior citizens. 

My point here is that title IV is being victimized unfairly by the 
budget cutting zealots of this administration. It represents misguid- 
ed economics when one considers the actual and potential return of 
the investment from title FV dollars. 

One cannot overlook the demographics of our society. The 65- 
and-over population is growing at a rate of 1,400 persons per day. 
The growth rate is fastest among those 75 and over. We need to be 
developing and implementing new policies in response to our rapid- 
ly aging population. Title IV is one of the few Federal programs 
which can provide the funds to conduct the necessary research, 
training, and demonstrations to help us develop a better national 
aging policy. 

Commonsense, and elementary mathematics, both conclude that 
it is impossible to maintain programs and services provided under 
a $22 million budget with a $5 million budget. The question be- 
comes — Who gets reduced? Who gets terminated? What worthwhile 
area will suffer? These are questions we want to have answered 
today. 

The reductions and eliminations will have to come from criticallv 
important areas. Let me read some examples of proiects which 
were funded with title IV funds as recently as fiscal year 1982 
which could be reduced or eliminated: Health promotion with the 
elderly; increasing effectiveness of services to minority elderly; 
training for volunteerism with the elderly; clinical training in 
aging and mental health; home care; congregate housing: how to 
make it work; developing an index of elder abuse; rural day care; 
and legal services — ombudsman services. 

I would be naive to say that title IV is not without its fiaws. I 
have addressed them at various times during my 14 years in Con- 
gress. I have developed amendments to better target certain title 
IV funds in areas such as mental health. I remain convinced that 
some previous recipients of title IV funds may have contributed to 
the demise of the program by failing to properly disseminate the 
products of their research. However, it is one thing to fine tune a 
program to make it better. It is something entirely different to per- 
form radical surgery on a program without regard to whether or 
not it survives. I contend that a cut of the magnitude proposed in 
the administration's budget is more the latter than the former. 

As I indicated in last week's hearing — 1983 is not the year to 
reauthorize the Older Americans Act. It is scheduled by law for 
1984. I stand prepared to work with the administration to develop 
meaningful amendments to enhance the act. I do not st€uid en- 
trenched on title IV. There are changes which can and should be 
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made. There is a need for improved accountability and better dis- 
semination. 

However, I am opposed to reauthorizing, as part of this budget 
process, whether it be through legislative changes, or by cutting a 
budget by 77 percent and expecting a program to survive. 

The witnesses we have today represent some of the most distin- 
guished people in the field of aging, all of whom who have direct 
and firsthand knowledge of the value of title IV. I look forward to 
hearing all the witnesses. The gentlelady from Maine. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 

Ms. Snowe. Mr. Chairman Tm pleased to be here today to con- 
tinue this hearing on the Older Americans Act and to turn our at- 
tention to the administration's budget request for title IV of the 
program. 

Title IV provides money to State and area agencies on aging for 
training and demonstration projects consistent with the goals and 
objectives of the Older Americans Act. 

The projects funded under this title have been of major signifi- 
cance and value to many elderly citizens with a potential to benefit 
even larger numbers as the results of research and demonstration 
projects are disseminated to other areas and States. 

Any funding reductions of the magnitude requested by this ad- 
ministration must be carefully scrutinized. To view title IV as 
strictly a research program, as opposed to a service program, is in 
my view inaccurate and misleading. In fact, many of the programs 
funded under title III were initially developed as a result of title IV 
project demonstrations. I want to provide you with two excellent 
examples of the importance of title IV funds in Maine. 

Last week a representative from one of Maine's area agencies on 
aging, Steve Farnham, testified before this subcommittee regarding 
the Older Americans Act and the needs of the elderly in his area 
and across the State. 

He devoted particular attention to Maine's Innovative Home 
Base Care Act. It is an entirely State-funded program that has had 
a remarkable success in caring for many of the States' elderly in 
their homes, at much less than the cost of institutionalization. 

Title IV funds provided the impetus to this program through the 
State education and training program. Had that money not been 
available for training purposes, countless elderly Maine residents 
may not have had the opportunity to benefit from this innovative 
State program. 

More recently, the bureau of Maine's elderly received funding for 
demonstration grants and home equity conversion. Through the 
one-time infusion of title IV money, the State has been able to de- 
velop an ongoing program to provide the elderly residents with the 
option of converting their home equities into much-needed income. 
Additionally, with the Federal money, the State was able to go to 
the State housing authority and receive a commitment for some of 
the State's health funds to work together on converting older 
homes into share housing for the elderly. Both of the programs I 
have described have been research programs only in the loosest 
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definition of the term. In reality they provide a very important 
service to Maine's elderly community. They now hold the promise 
of improving the quality of life for the elderly in other States as 
well. 

Although funds for these two programs are not now in jeopardy, 
future innovations of this type may never come to be should this 
important funding source be sharply curtailed. Title IV is, and will 
continue to be, an important part of the Older Americans Act I 
believe that there are a number of important questions that need 
to be asked today, and I look forward to the testimony of the wit^ 
nesses. Thank you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you. 

The gentleman from Florida, Mr. Bilirakis. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MICHAEL BILIRAKIS 

Mr. Bn,TRAKT8. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just very briefly, if I may. Let it be known that I represent the 
district where approximately 50 percent are retirees and have 
great concern in the title IV programs, and I am very anxiously 
awaiting to hear the testimony here, and. why some of those pro- 
grams need to be cut if, in fact, they need to be. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. BiAGGi. The first witness this afternoon, and we are just de- 
lighted to have her with us, is the Commissioner on Aging, is Dr. 
Lennie-Marie Tolliver. Doctor. 

STATEMENT OF DR LENNIE-MARIE P. TOLLIVER, PH. D., COM- 
MISSIONER ON AGING, ADMINISTRATION ON AGING, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY CHARLIE WELLS, ACTING ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 
FOR THE OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION, AND 
DONALD SMITH, DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT AND POUCY 
CONTROL 

Dr. Tolliver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and others of the com- 
mittee. I am happy to have an opportunity to provide testimony on 
title IV of the Older Americans Act. I have two staff members with 
me, Mr. Charlie Wells, on my left, who is the Acting Associate 
Commissioner for the Office of Research Demonstration and Ehralu- 
ation, and Mr. Donald Smith, on my right, who is the Director of 
our Office of Management and Policy Control. 

I have submitted a full statement, and will summarize briefly 
some of the salient points. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Doctor, before you continue, yet this does not apply 
to you, we are dealing with time constraints and we set up a firm 
rule at the first hearing, and we are going to apply that same rule 
for this hearing. Oral presentations shall be limited to 5 minutes or 
less. This is exactly what we did the first hearing. I'll give you a 
SOnsecond warning, but when the bell rings, that's it, with r^pret, 
your entire written testimony be submitted in the record. Thietnk 
you. 

Dr. ToLUVER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Title IV provides finan- 
cial support for training research and demonstration programs on 
behalf of older persons. These activities are carried out tiirough 
grants to public and nonprofit private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions. 
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The title IV discretionary projects have repeatedly contributed to 
the development of effective nationwide efforts for benefiting older 
persons. Among the examples that are known by many people are 
our national nutrition program, the areawide agency program, and 
the "Over Easy" public television program. 

The major thrust of the activity under title IV may be described 
under three categories: The first, service system development, in 
which there is support of those efforts designed to facilitate the de- 
velopment of community-based services for older persons. The 
second category is service system management, in which there is 
support of those activities designed to assist State and area agen- 
cies on aging in achieving greater effectiveness and efficiency in 
the areas of program planning and administration. The third cate- 
gory is support activities, in which there is support for a number of 
generic functions necessary to achieve the goals of the Older 
Americans Act, and we include under support activities, a variety 
of inservice short- and long-range education and training activities. 

A funding level of $5 million is requested for these activities in 
fiscal year 1984. This funding level represents a reduction of $17.1 
million from fiscal year 1983. This reduction reflects a depart- 
mentwide policy of targeting limited Federal resources to programs 
which provide direct services such as the title III program. We be- 
lieve that through funding of high quality, priority programs and 
more effective utilization of the existing knowledge and experience 
gained in the past and present research and demonstration activi- 
ties in aging, we can continue to fulfill our mandates. 

I would now like to give an overview of recent and current activi- 
ties funded under title IV. We have not yet made final decisions 
regarding funding for fiscal year 1984. In the priority area of serv- 
ice system development, a number of important program initiatives 
are underway, including those of long-term care, policy study cen- 
ters, national impact program, and other general research, demon- 
stration, and development activities. 

The Administration on Aging's long-term initiatives stem from a 
concern that chronically ill and functionally impaired older per- 
sons have access to appropriate community-based care in order to 
prevent premature or unnecessary institutionalization. 

Action in response to this concern has resulted in two major ef- 
forts. The first is the development of long-term care gerontology 
centers that represent a collaborative effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment and educational institutions to assist States and communities 
to improve the planning, management, and delivery of health and 
social services for the chronically ill and functionally impaired. 

This program currently encompasses nine operational centers 
and three centers in the planning stage. Eventually each Health 
and Human Service region in the country will have an operational 
center. 

We are developing a strategy to provide a more direct role for 
regional staff in the centers, specifically for the purposes of improv- 
ing linkages between the centers and agencies of the network on 
aging. 

Another aspect of our long-term care program is our joint par- 
ticipation with the assistant secretary for planning and evaluation 
and the health care financing administration in the national long- 
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term care channeling demonstrations. These demonstrations are 
designed to evaluate the cost effectiveness of community care as an 
alternative to institutional care for severely impaired older per- 
sons. These demonstrations will be operational through fiscal year 
1984. 

We plan to allocate some of our title III evaluation funds to con- 
tinue our support of this program in fiscal year 1984, and will con- 
tinue to deploy staff resources for oversight of the demonstrations. 

We anticipate receiving the findings of these demonstrations in 
the spring of 1985 relating to service utilization, impacts on clients 
and informal support, and costs of service provision. 

Another important activity has been our support of centers 
whose focus is on policy studies of specific subjects of importance to 
our aging population such as income, health, and employment. The 
purpose of each center is to engage in policy analysis and develop- 
ment, policy research, and the preparation of personnel capable of 
conducting policy analysis, research and/or the teaching of others 
how to engage in these activities. 

The national impact activities program, whose purpose is tii 
carry out innovative and developmental projects and activities of 
national significance with promise of substantial impact on the im- 
provement of the well-being of older individuals with emphasis on 
those with greatest social or economic need. 

We have made awards to four national organizations represent- 
ing older black, Hispanic, Pacific Asian, and Indian older persons 
to help each determine and meet the special needs of its constitu- 
ents. They will help bridge the gap between those in need of help 
and service providers. 

They will help those in need by facilitating their access to exist- 
ing resources and they will help those agencies that the community 
expects will help those in need understsuid the minority need. 

Intergenerational activities have been given a new momentum. 
Each of two projects uses the resources of a national organization 
to call attention to the different ways in which the old and young 
can, and do, help each other to their mutual advantage. Each orga- 
nization will demonstrate for its units how to develop intergenera- 
tional programs locally. I anticipate additional activities to be 
launched in this important program area this fiscal year. 

As part of our effort to create a systematic body of knowledge in 
the field of aging, the research and development program seeks to 
give added emphasis to coordinating and consulting with other Fed- 
eral agencies which are legislatively mandated to serve the Na- 
tion's elderly. For example, efforts planned for joint undertaking 
with the Department of Housing and Urban Development include 
sharing and S3mthesizing of research knowledge gathered by both 
Departments; promotion of home equity conversion; and the devel- 
opment of a strategy on elderly housing for fiscal year 1984. 

We have explored funding support from other Federal agencies 
and non-Federal organizations for worthwhile research and demon- 
stration projects. In 1982, for example, the Administration on 
Aging and the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
jointly funded a project to develop a professional housing manage- 
ment system. 
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Other joint efforts include activities with the Health Care Fi- 
nancing Administration, which I mentioned earlier. In the private 
sector we are working with the Union Carbide retirees, and the 
Martech technology transfer projects. 

The many model projects and demonstration efforts have pro- 
duced a substantial body of knowledge, experience, and expertise. 
The challenge is to put this knowledge and expertise to work in 
order to help current service providers so that their clients may be 
more effective and efficient. 

Tools, for example, have been developed for State agencies to 
more effectively assess the needs and demands for resources and 
services in each of the planning and service areas in the State. Ef- 
forts of selected State and area agencies have been supported to de- 
velop and model improved procedures for the allocation of availa- 
ble financial resources. 

Service pro\aders and planners have developed and explored 
ways to increase the contribution of nonpublicly financed social 
services and resources. 

In fiscal year 1984 a high priority will be placed on the applica- 
tion of these and other quality products through the national net- 
work on aging. An important support activity under title IV is our 
education and training program. We continue to work with institu- 
tions of higher education to develop aging content in an instruc- 
tional program for professions and occupations whose members 
serve older persons. 

Emphasis has been placed on developing partnerships with the 
aging network to insure the relevance of the academic programs to 
needs of the service system. 

Based on past experience, as well as the materials produced by 
the previously funded projects, follow-up work will be conducted 
with professional organizations which have shown an interest in 
developing aging content in the preservice and continuing educa- 
tion of their members. 

In addition, we anticipate a focus on training which has the po- 
tential for impacting on the most needy segments of the older pop- 
ulation. Such activities will train older persons, rural older per- 
sons, members of minority groups, and persons who are interested 
in working with older persons at risk, such as minorities, rural el- 
derly, or the frail or functionally impaired older person. 

In order to assure continued effective in-service training at the 
local level, State and area agencies on aging will be urged to set 
aside resources for training within individual awards for service 
providers. In addition, resources available for administration of 
State and area agencies may also be utilized for this activity. 

We are also engaging in efforts to promote the development of 
more opportunities of adult education for older persons. 

Our activities include working cooperatively with the Depart- 
ment of Education to expand ties between State agencies on aging 
and State adult education agencies in terms of exchanging informa- 
tion, promoting technical transfer of successful existing projects, 
and explaining relationships in general between the fields of aging 
and education. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, fiscal year 1984 will be a year of 
challenge under title IV of the Older Americans Act. The level of 
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fiinds requested will enable us to continue to move forward. Our 
focus will be on insuring that the findings and products of past ef- 
forts are put to use in improving current programs. I intend to sup- 
port high quality priority projects that are consistent with the pro- 
grammatic directions outlined in the policies and program prior- 
ities paper, 1982 through 1984. We will be supporting those projects 
which have high potential for utilization by the network and which 
fill gaps in our existing knowledge. 

Another area of activity will involve the dissemination of re- 
search and demonstration findings. We will focus our dissemina- 
tion and utilization efforts in a coordinated and concentrated 
manner. I am confident that we will make gains in this important 
area in the coming months. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify on behalf of 
title IV of the Older Americans Act and my staff and I stand ready 
to respond to questions or comments. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Tolliver follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Lennib-Marie P. Toluver, Ph. D., ConiMissiONER on 
Aging, Aduhnistration on Aging 

Good moming, Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have the opportunity to provide tes- 
timony on Title IV of the Older Americans Act. This Title provides financial sup- 
port for training, research and demonstration programs on behalf of older persons. 
These activities are carried out through grants to public and non-profit private 
agencies, organizations and institutions. Contracts may also be awarded to fund 
these activities. 

Title IV discretionary projects have repeatedly contributed to the development of 
effective nationwide efforts for benefiting older persons. For example, the National 
Nutrition Program was built directly on demonstration projects in Afiami and Chi- 
cago, and on the 19 variations which followed. The Areawide Model Project Pro- 
gram demonstrated the feasibility of large geographic area organization and service 
delivery on behalf of the elderly — resulting in the existing network of Area Agen- 
cies on Aging. The demonstration of the "Over Elasy'' Public Television Program has 
resulted in an on-going, prime time, daily public television program for older peiv 
sons financed from private sources. The National Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
and the Foster Grandparent Program grew out of discretionary progranuning. 
While not funded under Title IV, the Administration on Aging demonstration stan 
were deeply involved. And Hnally, support of a services taxonomy and data base ini- 
tiative has significantly improved the manner in which Network agencies compile 
data, and has measurably improved the quality of data, and contributed to access of 
scholars and researchers to reliable data. These demonstration efforts have succeed- 
ed in contributing lasting improvements to our current program. Continued funding 
for most of them is not required. 

The m£gor thrust of activities under Title IV may be described under three cate- 
gories: 

Service System Development. — Support of those efforts designed to facilitate the 
development of community based services for older persons, with special emphasis 
on those older persons in greatest social or economic need; 

Service System Management. — Support of those actions designed to assist State 
and Area Agencies on Aging in achieving greater effectiveness and efficiency in pro- 
gram planning and administration; and 

Support Activities. — Support for a number of generic functions necessary to 
achieve the goals of the Older Americcms Act, inclumng a variety of inservice, short 
and long-range education and training activities. 

A funding level of $5 million is requested for these activities in fiscal year 1984. 
This funding level represents a reduction of $17.1 million from fiscal year 1983. 

This reduction reflects a Department-wide policy of targeting limited Federal re- 
sources to programs which provide direct services such as the Title m Program. We 
believe that through funding of high quality, priority programs and more effective 
utilization of the existing knowledge and experience gained in past and current re- 
search and demonstration activities in Aging, we can continue to fulfill our man- 
dates. 
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In addition, more effective working relationships will be developed for the sharing 
of knowledge with other federal agencies and national organizations working direct- 
ly and indirectly in the field of aging. Finally, staff of the Administration on Aging 
will be more effectively utilized in assisting the transfer of available knowledge to 
persons engaged in providing direct services to older Americans. 

I would now like to give an overview of recent and current activities funded under 
Title IV. We have not made final decisions on how the funding we are requesting 
for fiscal year 1984 would be allocated among these activities. 

In the priority area of Service System Development, a number of important pro- 
gram initiatives are underway, including: those of Long-Term Care, Policy Study 
Centers, National Impact Programs and other general research, demonstration and 
development activities. 

AoA s long-term care initiatives stem from a concern that chronically iU and func- 
tionally impaired older persons have access to appropriate community-based care in 
order to prevent premature or unnecessary institutionalization. Action in response 
to this concern has resulted in two major efforts. The first is the development of 
Long-term Care Gerontology Centers that represent a collaborative effort of the fed- 
eral government and educational institutions to assist States and communities to 
improve the planning, management, and delivery of health and social services for 
the chronically ill and functionally impaired elderly. These Centers are developing, 
testing and evaluating models of health care and supportive services; educating and 
training health and social services personnel; developing a knowledge base through 
conduct of research; and providing technical assistance to State and local public and 
private agencies. The effort is intended to produce knowledge about the long term 
care needs of older people, to develop a cadre of professionals from a multiplicity of 
disciplines who can meet these needs, and to identify and develop a range of serv- 
ices to meet the needs of older persons at various points along a continuum of need. 

This program currently encompasses 9 operational Centers and three Centers in 
the planning stage. Eventually, each HHS Region in the country will have an oper- 
ational Center. "Die importance of developing linkages between the Centers and the 
State units and Area Agencies has been emphasized so that the services developed 
will be meaningful to the Network. Currently underway is a strategy to provide a 
more direct role for Regional staff in the Centers — specifically for the purpose of 
improving linkages between the Centers and agencies of the Network on Aging. The 
Centers have also joined together to develop an information system consisting of 
data about their organizational and programmatic activities. The system will in- 
clude a series of data collection instruments developed by and for the Centers, a 
computerized data file, documentation of the data file, a coding manual and a draft 
report on the first round of data collection. The system will provide an important 
source of information for AoA and the State Units and Area Agencies about the 
Center's work and outcomes that may be applicable to other geographic areas. 

Another aspect of our Long-Term Care Program is our joint participation with the 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation and the Health Care Financing 
Administration in the National Long-Term Care Channeling demonstrations which 
are designed to evaluate the cost effectiveness of community care as an alternative 
to institutional care for severely impaired elderly persons. These demonstrations 
will be operational through fiscal year 1984. We plan to allocate some of our Title 
III evaluation funds to continue our support of this Program in fiscal year 1984, and 
to continue to deploy staff resources for oversight of the demonstrations. We antici- 
pate receiving the findings of these demonstrations in the Spring of 1985 relating to 
service utilization, impacts on clients and informal support, and costs of service pro- 
vision. 

Another important activity in the area of Management Systems Development has 
been our support of Centers which focus on policy studies on specific subjects of im- 
portance to our aging population such as income, health and employment. The pur- 
pose of each Center is to engage in policy analysis and development, policy research 
and the preparation of personnel capable of conducting policy analysis, policy re- 
search and/or teaching others how to engage in these activities. 

Through support of these Centers, we augment our internal capacity to serve as a 
spokesperson for the concerns of the elderly and to attempt to improve the circum- 
stances of older persons. 

The National Impact Activities Program whose purpose is to carry out innovative 
and development projects and activities of national significance with promise of sub- 
stantial impact on the improvement of the well-being of older individuals with em- 
phasis on those with greatest social or economic need. The National Impact Activi- 
ties Program differs from the general demonstration program in that these projects 
must be of national significance. They must address critical national issues and be 
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planned and implemented in a way that directly produces national impact without 
need of replication. Included in this program are awards to organizations represent- 
ing minorities, a capacity building program, intergenerational activities and private 
sector projects. 

We have made awards to four national organizations representing older Black, 
Hispanic, Pacific-Asian and Indian older persons, respectively, to help each deter- 
mine and meet the special needs of its constituents. They will help bridge the gap 
between those in need of help and service providers; they will help those in need l^ 
showing how to assess existing resources effectively; and they help those agencies 
the community expects will help those in need, to understand the minority needy. 

Maximizing indirect services is the purpose of three projects. State and Area 
Agencies on Aging and city and county governments are being brought together to 
discover ways in which alternatives to public funding for social services can be im- 
plemented at the State and local levels. Such alternatives may include: property tax 
deferrals for elderly persons living in their own homes; changing zoning r^ulations 
to permit shared or group homes in residential areas; corporate sponsored flexible 
work schedules for older persons and "life-line" utility rates for seniors. 

Intergenerational activities have been given a new momentum. Each of two proj- 
ects uses the resources of a national organization to call attention to different ways 
in which the old and young can, and do, help each other to their mutual advantage. 
Each organization will demonstrate for its units how to develop intergenerationial 
programs locally. I anticipate additional activities to be launched in this important 
program area this fiscal year. 

In the private sector area, one example is of a project working with over 200 na- 
tional organizations to increase their attention to the aged in need. Local member 
agencies are providing technical assistance and encouragement by their national 
counterparts to focus on helping with their commimities' problems in aging. 

As part of our effort to create a S3rstematic body of knowledge in the field of 
aging, the research and development program seeks to give added emphasis to co- 
ordinating and consulting with other federal agencies which are legislatively man- 
dated to serve the nation's elderly. For example, efforts planned for joint undertak- 
ing with the Department of Housing and Urban Development include shcuring and 
synthesizing of research knowledge gathered by both Departments; promotion of 
home equity conversion; and the development of a strategy on elderly housing for 
Fiscal Year 1984. 

In addition, the Administration on Aging has explored funding support from 
other federal agencies and non-federal organizations for worthwhile research and 
demonstration projects. In Fiscal Year 1982, the Administration on Aging and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development jointly funded a project to develop 
a professional housing management system. Other joint efforts include activities 
with Health Care Financing Administration relative to implementation of our Long- 
Term Care Channeling demonstrations and other agencies of the Private sector sudi 
as the Carbide Retirees and the Martech technology trtmsfer projects. 

Under the consolidated OHDS Grants announcement of Fiscal Year 1982, several 
projects have been funded to strengthen the family and other informal supports for 
vulnerable older persons and to study other State and local community initiatives in 
long term care. Based on these and previously fimded research and demonstration 
projects, a major effort will be made to disseminate the findings as well as ap- 
proaches and methods with high utilization potential. 

SERVICE SYSTEM MANAGEMENT 

Several hundred model project and demonstration efforts have been funded in 
recent years. These efforts have produced a substantial body of knowledge, experi- 
ence and expertise. The challenge is to put this knowledge and expertise to work, in 
order to help current service providers serve their clients more effectively and effi- 
ciently. For example, tools have been developed for State Agencies to more effective- 
ly assess the needs and demands for resources and services in each of the planning 
and service area. Efforts of selected State and Area Agencies have been supported to 
develop and model improved procedures for the allocation of available financisd re- 
sources. Service providers and planners have developed and explored wa3rs to in- 
crease the contribution of non-public financed social services and resources. In fiscal 
year 1984, a high priority will be placed on the application of these and other qual- 
ity products throughout the National Network on Aging. 
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SUPPORT ACnVITIES 

An important activity under Title IV is our Education and Training Program. We 
continue to work with institutions of higher education to develop aging content in 
instructional programs for professions and occupations whose members serve older 
persons. Emphasis has been placed on developing partnerships with the aging Net- 
work to ensure the relevance of the academic programs to needs of the service 
system. Based on past experience, as well as the materials produced by previously 
funded projects, follow-up work will be conducted with professional organizations 
which have shown an interest in developing aging content in the pre-service and 
continuing education of their members. In addition, we anticipate a focus on train- 
ing which has the potential for impacting on the most needy segments of the older 
population. Such activities will train older persons, rural older persons, members of 
minority groups, and persons who are interested in working with older persons at 
risk, such as minorities, rural elderly or the frail or functionally impaired older 
person. 

In order to assure continued effective in-service training at the local level. State 
and Area Agencies on Aging will be urged to set aside resources for training within 
individual awards to service providers. In addition, resources available for adminis- 
tration of State and Area Agencies may also be utilized for this activity. This will 
provide for a level of training for service providers at least equal to that currently 
underway, as well as improve the quality of services being provided. 

We are engaging in efforts to promote the development of more opportunities for 
adult education for older persons. It involves working cooperatively with the Depart- 
ment of Education to expand ties between State Agencies on Aging and State Adult 
Education Agencies exchanging information, promoting technical transfer of suc- 
cessful existing projects, and expanding relationships between the fields of educa- 
tion and aging. 

As you can see, the Administration on Aging continues to implement a multi-fac- 
eted strategy designed to help meet the manpower needs in the fleld of aging. 

In summary Mr. Chairman, fiscal year 1984 will be a year of challenge under 
Title IV of the Older Americans Act. The level of funds requested will enable us to 
continue to move forward. Question has been raised concerning the impact of this 
request on the continuation of existing projects during fiscal year 1984. Not all of 
our ongoing projects will require continuation funding. Many projects will reach the 
end of their project period and thus will require no additional support. 

Our focus in fiscal year 1984 will be on ensuring that the findings and products of 
past efforts are put to use in improving current programs. We will continue to sup- 
port activities in all of the areas I have mentioned. I intend to support high quality, 
priority projects that are consistent with the programmatic directions spelled out in 
our "Policies and Program Priorities 1982-1984" paper, and those projects which 
have high potential for utilization by the Network, and fill gaps in our existing 
knowledge. 

Another area of activity involves the dissemination of research and demonstration 
findings. Existing projects have been asked to develop a dissemination plan. Within 
AoA are products from previous years which have not been fully disseminated to 
the Network. We will focus our dissemination and utilization efforts in a more co- 
ordinated and concentrated manner. I am confident that we will make gains in this 
important area in the coming months. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of Title IV of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Mr. BiAGGi. To begin with, in two successive terms there's been, 
if this recommendation is adopted, to cut from $22 million to $5 
million. How do you justify cutting a program like this by some 91 
percent and expect it to function with any kind of effectiveness? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. We believe that the $5 million, with more effective 
targeting toward high-quality products and a sound and effective 
dissemination and utilization program, will enable us to continue 
the support of activities to which we give high priority and which 
we believe are consistent with the various mandates in the act. 

Mr. BiAGGi. It boggles my mind, frankly, this kind of cut, and 
Tm just concerned. Tm dealing with reality. And I appreciate your 
position, Dr. ToUiver. 
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But it's inconceivable that the programs in existence will contin- 
ue if this additional cut is to take place. 

Dr. ToLUVER. Well, Mr. Chairman, the progranmiatic areas 
would be continuing. The number of projects that would be able to 
be supported in a particular area would not be able, of course, to be 
the same as what one could support with a larger appropriation. 

Mr. BiAGGi. If this cut is to take place, which items could contin- 
ue? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. We would expect that we would continue activity 
in all of the areas. There would be support for the long-term care 
area and the policy centers. The nationsd impact program would be 
continued. 

Mr. BiAGGi. With rare exception. Doctor, no reference is made to 
dollars and the manner in which they will be allocated, or if these 
programs will receive any money at all. On page 3 you said: 

We believe through funding of high quality priority programs and more effective 
utilization of existing knowledge and experience gained in past and current re- 
search and demonstration. 

I appreciate that. We're for high quality and we're for priority 
programs. 

Frankly, I thought each of these programs enjoyed some degree 
of priority. Of course they're going to have to be listed, and there 
will be a pecking order, to the point that the dollars will be availa- 
ble. It's inconceivable that you can go from some $60 to $5 million 
and tell me that you are going to have a working program. You're 
going to have programs that are working. I mean it s just incon- 
ceivable. I don't understand it. 

Even conceding that there might be some margin for retrench- 
ment or economy, I simply — I can't see it. 

Dr. ToLUVER. I think there are several key points here. First, the 
final decisions with regard to the allocations of the $5 million have 
not been made. There is a commitment, however, to maintaining 
activity in all of the areas that we have been supporting in recent 
years. 

The other major point is that the Administration on Aging, 
during its period of developing of the title IV program, has in- 
house many projects and many findings from research activities 
that have never been disseminated to the field. We saw this as not 
only an opportune time to find out what we have available so that 
we would be able to target the limited dollars that we will have in 
the future in the discretionary program. 

So the Administration on Aging is in the process of undergoing 
an administrative reorganization in which we will have an office of 
technical assistance and dissemination, that we will have primary 
responsibility in this area. 

We think they have been getting these findings into the field for 
use by the network and others will be a very valuable contribution. 

Mr. BiAGGi. With respect to Legal Services, which is the only 
mandated obligation under section 424 of the act, how much is 
being spent and how much do you plan to spend? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. As a result of the 1981 amendments the Legal 
Services is now considered as an allowable support service under 
the title III program. / x 
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In 1983 we have allocated $3,229,868 for Legal Services activity. 
This includes funding for the Ombudsman State Developers, three 
elderly abuse projects, and a project being supported by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association which is working on pro bono services and a 
project supported by the American Association of Retired Persons 
which is a joint activity with the private sector to develop repre- 
sentative pay programs. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Well, I understand the area of support for the pro- 
gram. Now, this is what was spent last year. How much do you 
plan to spend in the next budget? Your statement doesn't include 
any figures. 

Dr. ToLUVER. Let's see. One of our projects does have a funding 
cycle that extends through 1984. That is a project that we have 
on 

Mr. BiAGGi. On Legal Services? 

Dr. ToLUVER [continuing]. Protective and advocacy services for 
old people. 

The other projects at this time are scheduled for termination in 
1983. Because we have just recently received proposed preapplica- 
tions for funding for 1983 it would be difficult to predict what the 
funding level would be in 1984. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I understand that you may not have it with you but 
I certainly would like to have your office send me that figure as 
soon as possible. 

Dr. ToLUVER. All right. We will be happy to do so. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I have a number of questions for you, Doctor. 

Dr. ToLUVER. Yes? 

Mr. BiAGGi. As I have said before, I understand the difficulty of 
the situation. 

We have a statement from you which really talks about a bottom 
line figure. You make general references to allocations and leave 
us no alternative but to conclude, one, that the program will be ter- 
minated. It is a logic that follows. You just don't go from 22 to 5, 
farther than 60. 

Is the intention of the administration to wipe out, I mean effec- 
tively wipe out, these programs? 

Dr. ToLUVER. I would say that the administration is aware that 
one of the mandates of the Older Americans Act that relates to the 
development of a comprehensive coordinated service delivery 
system and that we do need to have support of activities that will 
help the Administration on Aging and the aging network to devel- 
op these services and then to provide support services. 

It becomes a question of whether during a period of reduced 
funding one puts considerable amount of funds into that area or 
whether there is more emphasis with regard to funding in the serv- 
ices area, and so the decision has been made to support very ade- 
quately the funding of service needs, but to still maintain base- 
level funding so that we can continue these other activities. 

Mr. BiAGGi. The gentlelady from Maine, Mrs. Snowe. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Tolliver, Td like to follow up for a moment with the chair- 
man's questions because I think they're legitimate ones. 

In looking over the appropriation trends the last few years with 
respect to this program, one would at least make the observation 
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that this program is on the way out. In 1980, the last year of the 
Carter administration, $54 million was appropriated for the pro- 
gram. In 1981 it was $10 million less, and 1982 and 1983 reflected 
the same funding levels. Now we're down to $5 million. 

Obviously, the administration has made some decision with re- 
spect to this program. Can we expect that this program is going to 
bie terminated? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. As far as I know, we are not expecting that the 
program will be terminated. 

What we are sajdng is that the $54 million in the funding that 
was available in previous years has generated many products that 
are in various staff members' offices and have not yet found their 
way into the network and so in addition to support of the activities 
in which we have been engaging, that we will also have a dissemi- 
nation and utilization activity as a part of this program. 

Dr. Snowe. Well, getting back to the initial thrust of the admin- 
istration's reasoning in terms of reducing this program and shoring 
up and supporting the services provided under title III, did the ad- 
ministration consider transferring the funds that were reduced 
under this program for title III? 

Dr. ToLUVER. Some of the funding for this particular program 
was used as a means of offsetting the anticipated reductions in the 
title III. 

Ms. Snowe. How much? 

Dr. ToLUVER. It would be the $17 million. 

Ms. Snowe. We just had hearings here last week that there was 
a $32 million reduction in the nutrition program. So, could you 

Dr. ToLUVER. Which would have been even greater had not there 
been the decision to transfer the $17 million. 

Ms. Snowe. Well, if the $22 million provided for a number of 
programs and your statutory directives are numerous as well as 
being important, how do you now distribute $5 million among all of 
these programs? Can you give the committee an idea because, obvi- 
ously, if you're now reducing the program to $5 million from $22 
million, policy decisions had to have been made. So, where are you 
planning to allocate the remainder of the appropriations among, 
well, I don't know if you get six, seven, different areas in which 
you fund the programs. 

Dr. ToLUVER. As I have indicated in my opening statement, we 
plan to continue the education and training focus with an empha- 
sis on the targeted professions, with a program for minority re- 
searchers, career preparation for older persons, and our general 
training and technical assistance. We will continue activities in the 
long-term care program, which includes both the channeling as 
well as the long-term care centers. 

Some of these programs will be funded during the 1983 funding 
cycle and would be continuing into parts of 1984. 

We will continue the support of our selective policy centers. We 
will have a research program. We expect that we will have a dem- 
onstration program which will include the national impact pro- 
gram. 

So that the various areas will be covered, but not to the same 
degree that one could support a variety of activities for a larger 
budget. 
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Ms. Snowe. Are there any programs eliminated? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. No. 

Ms. Snowe. There are no programs? 

Dr. ToLUVER. No programs. 

Ms. Snowe. So they will all be funded, but just at much reduced 
levels. 

Dr. ToLUVER. Correct. Activities will continue in all program 
areas I have previously mentioned. 

Ms. Snowe. In my statement I stated that title IV program has 
been very important in establishing pilot demonstration projects, 
which ultimately created many programs and services under title 
III. How do you now rationalize this cut, and how will it be able to 
do that in the future if you only have 5 million dollars' worth of 
projects funded? 

Dr. ToLUVER. Well, I think that maybe we are dealing with the 
question of quantity versus quality, and whether or not one really 
has to have large numbers of projects in order to be able then to 
impact nationally on the development of a quality system. 

It is our belief that if we look back at previous examples, for ex- 
ample the modeling of the areawide agency, the national nutrition 
program, that there were selected sites, selected projects that then 
led to the development of the nationwide system. 

We believe that we are developing the capability in-house to be 
able to effectively design and target a program that will continue 
this development. 

Ms. Snowe. In some of the projects there has been some private 
initiative. Has the administration in your agency taken any steps 
in encouraging volunteer contributions and support? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. For private initiative? 

Ms. Snowe. Yes. 

Dr. ToLLTVER. Yes; we have, in the course of the development of 
the 1983 announcement, asked that potential grantees will assume 
25 percent of the cost of the project. We have been working closely 
within the private sector in developing foundation support and pri- 
vate support for many of our activities. We have a project which 
the National Institute of Food Industries will help with sanitation 
at our nutrition sites. I mentioned the Union Carbide retirees who 
are a part of our discretionary program. We also have been work- 
ing with the Federal Lab Consortium to leverage support from 
them and to be able to use technology to the advantage of older 
people. So there are a number of activities, many of which have 
not required direct support from the Administration on Aging of 
which we are engaging. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. The gentlelady from Rhode Island, Mrs. Schneider. 

Mrs. Schneider. Thank you. 

I have a number of questions that cover a broad scope. All of 
them are rather brief. You had mentioned in your testimony about 
the idea of transferring, for example, information about the re- 
search and development aspects of the program. Given the limited 
number of dollars and your comment that the focus will be on 
quality rather than quantity, I wonder what strategy you have, or 
what kind of game plan you have for increasing the dissemination 
of information about those few programs that will remain? 
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Dr. ToLUVER. First, I should mention that dissemination is usual- 
ly an activity that is undertaken by the grantees. We have specifi- 
cally asked in the past 2 years that the grantees develop a dissemi- 
nation and utilization plan as a part of their proposal. 

We, in-house, are beginning an inventory of the products that we 
have at the Administration on Aging that have not been dissemi- 
nated and are in the process of developing — our dissemination and 
utilization strategy that will be implemented by the new office that 
we have created. 

We do receive multiple copies of reports and do make them avail- 
able if people should request them. 

Mrs. Schneider. OK. You touched on something else that I was 
interested in and that is the monitoring process. How is it that you 
are able to monitor the various grant programs that are going on? 

Dr. ToLUVER. Yes, within the Administration on Aging, we have 
the Office of Research Demonstration and Evaluation, the Office of 
Education and Training, and the Office of Model Projects, and an 
Office of Research and the staff of those particular offices are as- 
signed a certain number of grantees with whom they work closely. 
We have written contacts, telephone contacts, and also on-site con- 
tacts either here in Washington or at the grantees' facility. 

Mrs. Schneider. So, then all of the programs are being moni- 
tored each and every one of them? 

Dr. ToLUVER. Yes. 

Mrs. Schneider. And if you were a schoolteacher and had to 
grade them on a scale from 1 to 10, the majority of those grants, do 
you find that those dollars are being appropriately and well-spent 
according to your specifications? 

Dr. ToLUVER. In terms of the grants that have been reviewed or 
received during the time that I have been the Commissioner, I 
would say, yes, they have been helpful, they have been meaningful. 
I also recognize that not only do we have some duplication of ef- 
forts within the Administration on Aging, but there is also some 
duplication of efforts with regard to other agencies and some of 
their funding so that during the course of our renegotiation of 
interagency agreements, we have been talking with them about 
their research and demonstration programs so that we can work 
more effectively together, or at least can build on the efforts of 
each other and not be duplicative. 

Mrs. Schneider. Well, I am beginning to grasp the concept that 
you are trying to move through, the philosophy behind the enor- 
mous reduction in the budget proposal which, correct me if I am 
wrong, is to take the broad spectrum of programs that do exist and 
continue them, but at much lower funding, for the purposes of run- 
ning them essentially as pilot projects from which you will spend 
your limited amount of money on those projects, but perhaps the 
majority of the budget will then be spent on dissemination of infor- 
mation garnished from those few programs. 

Dr. ToLLiVER. I think that the majority of the dollars will be 
spent on those programs but that we will he setting aside some dol- 
lars that will be directed toward the dissemination and utilization 
effort and we'll be deplojdng staff in that arena. 

Mrs. Schneider. So the one thing that does concern me is that if 
you are cutting down on the number — keeping the same programs 
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but reducing the budget — obviously maybe three States will be in- 
volved in one program — let's just use that as an example — what 
about the other 40-some States? At least if they don't have the 
pilot project in their particular State, I would hope that they would 
have access to the information that is generated by the projects in 
one State or another. I guess what I would like to see is that the 
information be presented at this committee, obviously, once it is de- 
veloped as to how the Nation will benefit from these few programs. 
I thmk that that would be a reasonable approach. 

Dr. ToLUVER. Well, we certainly would want to disseminate what 
we would call the best practices models. 

Mrs. Schneider. OK. I have one other brief question. Am I to un- 
derstand correctly that you are anxious to set up long-term care 
gerontology centers in every region of the country? 

Dr. ToLLivER. Yes; that's correct. 

Mrs. Schneider. And there are presently nine different centers? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. That are in the operational phase. 

Mrs. ScHNETOER. And you are anxious to set up two more? 

Dr. ToLLivER. That's correct. 

Mr. BiURAKis. And one would be in each region of $573,000 plus, 
well, actually the total funds were a little better than $1 million. It 
was a 5-year project intended to terminate on September 30, 1985. 
In other words at the end of the next fiscal year. And then going 
on down to the department of health and rehabilitive services, 
aging and adult services, which has to do with the Miami Jewish 
Home and Hospital for the Aged. Now, that is not in my district, 
but Florida is my State and I think I am the only Floridian up 
here. That was a 4y2-year project, $12 million allocated for it. That 
was intended to terminate on March 31, 1985. 

Dr. ToLUVER. Is that a channeling project? 

Mr. BiURAKis. Is that a what, ma am? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. Channeling project. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Channeling. Apparently, it is, yes. One of 12 long- 
term channeling demonstration programs, yes. 

Well, my question is. What happens to these programs? One is 
slated to terminate in the middle of a fiscal year, March 31, 1985, 
and one is slated to terminate September 30, 1985. What happens 
to these programs now with these drastic cuts in dollars? Are they 
dead? Are they slated to terminate prematurely? What have we 
done with their dollars, for instance, to be specific? 

Dr. ToLUVER. In the channeling program, the funding for sup- 
port is alternated between the Health Care Financing Administra- 
tion and the Administration on Aging. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Yes; I see that. 

Dr. TouJVER. We will be using some of the evaluation dollars for 
the evaluation of the program in 1984, so that in terms of the oper- 
ational aspects that is not the responsibility of the Administration 
on Aging for 1984. 

So they would be fully funded through what was the planned 
project period and that is March of 1985. With regard to the Sun 
Coast Center the funding at this point is through September 1983. 

Mr. BiURAKis. 1983? In other words it will terminate 2 years pre- 
maturely? 

Dr. ToixiVER. That decision has not been made. 
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Mr. BiURAKis. But isn't it likely that certainly many of these 
programs will have to be adversely affected as a result of the re- 
ductions. Does the University of South Florida know what its 
future status is, knowing that we are talking about these great re- 
ductions? 

Dr. ToLUVER. All of the center directors were told 2 years ago 
that we were in a period of declining resources with regard to the 
discretionary programs. They were encouraged to begin to look for 
more support from within the university as well as within the pri- 
vate sector and we have been working with them collaboratively in 
that area. To date, the centers have raised about $1 million for ad- 
ditional support from within the universities. 

Mr. BiURAKis. In other words, what you are saying is that these 
are good programs and they should continue but that we, with our 
Federal dollars, are not able to fund them any longer. 

Dr. ToLLiVER. No; I said that decision has not yet been made. 

Mr. BiURAKis. It has not yet been made. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Excuse me. It has not been made or not been an- 
nounced? 

Dr. ToLUVER. It has not been made. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Mrs. — Dr. ToUiver, apparently there have been 60 
percent cuts in the past 2 years to title IV in funds. Is that correct? 
Would you acknowledge that? 

Dr. TouJVER. Over what? 

Mr. BiURAKis. Over the last 2 years. 

Dr. ToixivER. Yes, that's correct. 

Mr. BiURAKis. That's probably correct. Now we're talking about 
another 77 percent off of the figure of 60 percent. I don't know 
what it was before the 60 percent started. Our chairman probably 
knows. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I think it was $60 million. 

Mr. BiURAKis. $60 million. So now we're talking about in 3 years 
cutting back to $5 million. 

I don't know, ma'am, how long you have been Commissioner of 
the program, but I am sure that your experience and your back- 
ground and your knowledge is certainly all there. In your opinion, 
as a human being and as an experienced person in this area, do 
you feel that the efficiency of the program as it was intended origi- 
nally is still there with these types of cuts from $60 million to $5 
million in a period of 3 years? What is your considered opinion 
there? 

I know what you have testified to. 

Dr. ToLUVER. The aging network, I would say, at this point in 
time is more effective and more efficient than it was in previous 
years. The network has been in place now for a 10-year period. 
They have had an opportunity to take advantage of various pro- 
grams that have been developed and I see each year that there is 
continued improvement. 

Mr. BiURAKis. I see. OK. So basically it's a learning curve type of 
a thing. The more we learn about these programs, many of which 
may be considered pilot, the more efficient we get — so you are 
saying that we are actually doing basically the same job but we are 
doing it much more efficiently. 
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Dr. ToLLiVER. Well, we're moving into different areas based on 
assessment of different needs and certainly the demographic 
changes that we see occurring. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Do we see much help from the private sector, the 
volunteerism and the civic groups and what not? I come from an 
area where it is very prominent. I feel that Americans are great at 
something like that. If a need is there, they are going to band to- 
gether and help each other. Do you find much of that happening 
and maybe that has been a factor in terms of maybe justif3dng the 
reduction of the dollars? 

And I might also ask in connection with that, has title IV been 
used to stimulate the role of these volunteers that I talk about, cor- 
porations and other private sector groups to do for themselves, so 
to speak? Are we helping them help themselves in that sense? 

Dr. ToLUVER. Yes; the Administration on Aging has supported a 
number of activities designed to encourage persons of all ages to 
work in the program. One of our recent activities was jointly spon- 
sored by the Office of Children, Youth and Families and the Ad- 
ministration on Aging to develop an intergenerational volunteer 
with older people volunteering to work with younger people and 
vice versa. 

We also have supported a number of activities that will provide 
for support to the informal support network, the families and 
neighbors and volunteers within the community who are providing 
direct services to older people. 

With regard to the private sector we have been conducting a 
series of conferences with representatives of foundations and 
within the last couple of months, as a result of one of our confer- 
ences, we have a foundation in the State of Colorado that is plan- 
ning to give $5 million toward activities in support of older people 
and we would expect that our continued activity would generate 
additional support. 

Mr. BiuRAKis. Are we keeping track of all of these things? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. Yes, we are. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Is there a way to measure the help that is coming 
from the private sector, from civic groups and what not? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. There will be. 

Mr. BiuRAKis. There will be? 

Dr. ToLLiVER. Yes. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Can you make that available to the committee? 

I feel very strongly that the dollars are not always the answer to 
everything. I feel very strongly that, yes, there are many good 
things that can be accomplished with less dollars if we do it in an 
efficient manner and if we use all of the resources that are availa- 
ble to us. But I also feel very strongly that we have got to deter- 
mine what the needs are and meet those needs in some way or an- 
other. 

And, of course, if you can satisfy this committee that those needs 
are being met, then I am sure Mr. Biaggi would be the first one to 
lead the fight to say, $5 million is adequate, provided he is satisfied 
and we are satisfied that the needs are being met. 

Dr. ToLLiVER. Yes, your point that dollars are not always what 
are needed I think can be supported by the fact that our agreement 
with the Union Carbide is that they will provide technical assist- 
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ance throughout the country to the area agencies on aging and to 
the State units on aging. 

During this past summer we signed an agreement with the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, the U.S. Postal Service, the 
American Red Cross, and the United Way to promote a prc^am 
called Carrier Alert, in which persons who sign up for the prc^am, 
if the postal person goes to the home and finds that there has been 
an accimiulation of mail, then there is a hot line nimiber that is 
called within the community and someone will go out to the home 
and try to find out what has happened to the person. 

Now this is a program that we have in operation in at least 90 
percent of the communities, and yet, there is no Federal fimding 
that is a part of that program. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Fine. Thank you, Doctor. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you very much. Doctor. 

Before we end I would like to first commend you for the in- 
creased dissemination that you intend to initiate. Tliat's critical in 
order to make the whole thing meaningful as far as we are con- 
cerned. We have a number of questions that we would like to 
submit to you for written response in connection with the questions 
that we are submitting with the first ones. 

I am sure my colleagues might have some also and we would be 
most pleased if you would respond to them. 

Dr. ToLLiVER. Yes, we will be happy to respond to them, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you very much. 

Dr. ToLUVER. Thank you. 

[See appendix, p. 195 for material subsequently received from Dr. 
ToUiver.] 

Mr. BiAGGi. Our next witnesses will be Jack Ossofsky, executive 
director. National Council on Aging; Betty Douglass, executive di- 
rector. Association for Gerontology in Higher Education; George 
Sherman, National Caucus and Center on Black Aged; Bruce Fri^, 
attorney. National Senior Citizens Law Center; William Oriol, vice 
president. Social Research, Planning and Practice, Gerontological 
Society of America; and Ra)rmond Mastalish, executive director. 
National Association of Area Agencies on Aging. 

We are under a 5-minute rule. Set the clock. 

Ready, set, go. 
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PANEL ONE, CONSISTING OF JACK OSSOFSKY, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING, INC.; ELIZABETH 
DOUGLASS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATION FOR GERON- 
TOLOGY IN HIGHER EDUCATION; GEORGE SHERMAN, DIREC- 
TOR OF TRAINING AND EDUCATION, ON BEHALF OF SAMUEL 
SIMMONS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CAUCUS AND CENTER ON 
BLACK AGED; BRUCE FRIED, ATTORNEY, NATIONAL SENIOR 
CITIZENS LAW CENTER; WILLIAM ORIOL, VICE PRESIDENT, 
SOCIAL RESEARCH, PLANNING, AND PRACTICE, GERONTOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA; AND RAYMOND MASTALISH, EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AREA AGEN- 
CIES ON AGING 

STATEMENT OF JACK OSSOFSKY 

Mr. OssoFSKY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I had the privilege of 
appearing before you and your committee on the issue of communi- 
ty services, and particularly empIo)mient opportunities, for older 
Americans and I am mindful of the relationship between last 
week's meeting and this week's hearing. 

I appreciate the fact that the committee has pursued these sub- 
jects in the way that it has and it seems to me that there is a con- 
siderable logic between looking at the research and training oppor- 
tunities very carefully in terms of today's budget hearing because 
we cannot anticipate developing new community services, new op- 
tions for emplo3mient, new answers to the needs of a growing, 
aging population, answers we do not yet know the questions to in 
many instances if we start at this point in our development of the 
field of gerontology and aging to reduce the resources that provide 
us with people trained to provide quality services or to seek out 
and answer the questions that deal with the services needed by the 
aging population. 

From what we have heard from the administration's position just 
a little while ago, it seems to me that what is being proposed is 
that AOA close down its shop, do an inventory and hope that older 
people stay somewhere in a cold freeze until they have decided to 
disseminate what until now has been generated. 

Now, older people simply cannot wait and there are questions 
that require examination. Furthermore many of the research and 
demonstration projects of the past provided us with a means of de- 
veloping services, giving services as we tested new modalities for 
services. To reduce the demonstration phase of this program means 
reducing the availability of services. 

Several members of the committee asked perfectly reasonable 
questions about what happens in their communities. Take $5 mil- 
lion, divide among 50 States and ask yourself, how far can we go to 
experiment, to research the study, with $100,000 per State? Clearly, 
what is happening here is a dismemberment of a major thrust in 
the Administration on Aging's priorities. 

My testimony points out the enormous number of developments 
that have taken place in the field since AOA got into the action. 

Many weaknesses could certainly be cited as well, but the fact of 
the matter is that we have new knowledge and have been able to 
act on that knowledge by virtue of the title IV operations over 
these years. 
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I would urge this committee to vigorously reject the proposals 
made before you, but before you on title IV. And indeed, as a mini- 
mum at least maintain what we have now, but indeed to move for- 
ward in the funding of these programs. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, without going back to what is in the tes- 
timony, if you will permit me a personal observation. Today is the 
18th year that I came to a National Coimcil on Aging. It is for me 
a significant anniversary. During that time 

Mr. BiAGGi. It's high. 

Mr. OssoFSKY. It's high. That's right. 

It's a good thing we both come from the same district, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

That means life, for members of the committee that may not 
know. During that period of life I have had a hand in the develop- 
ment of research and demonstration programs and I claim some 
paternity to programs which the Administration on Aging as 
having moved forward services and new modalities of answering 
the needs of older people. Some 17 to 18 years ago, the first model 
of what became the Foster Grandparent program was written by 
the National Council on the Aging. 

A project called Operational Loaves and Fishes gave birth to an 
AOA demonstration in communities to what became today the nu- 
trition program across our country. While demonstrating these pro- 
grams provided services, they provided opportunities for us to 
learn, to seek out the new modalities of responding to the needs of 
older people. And those are things that just happened in the early 
years. 

Such demonstrations have taken place and been created not only 
by the National Council on the Aging but by many institutions, 
local. State, and national, throughout these years, and to under- 
mine the resource that makes possible that kind of experimenta- 
tion at a time when we are still faced with inadequate answers, to 
housing, to the image of the aging, toward long-term care, toward 
employment opportunities is, indeed, at best, penny wise and 
pound foolish. 

All this does is put off the search for the new answers and the 
development of training opportunities for new people to work in 
this field to give us the new answers, to give us quality services 
and more efficient services, for somebody who will sit in these of- 
fices or probably in the administration's offices when they are no 
longer there. 

This is not the way to run the country, but to respond to the 
needs of older Americans. I would urge this committee to take the 
vigorous position of rejecting clearly and unequivocably the admin- 
istration's recommendations on title IV. 

Now, not only would this be damaging to older people and to our 
responses to their needs, but this proposal does great damage to in- 
stitutions of research, training, the development of linkages be- 
tween the voluntary and private sectors of various kinds and the 
universities that need these kinds of resources to do research and 
to train new people in the field. 

Now, I don t suggest that it is AOA's own responsibility to main- 
tain organizations nor universities, but it is AOA's responsibility to 
find the best talent and the best resources to move forward our 
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work in this field. I would urge, Mr. Chairman, that we move for- 
ward, don't fall back, and indeed, provide enough resources so that 
a dissemination policy in AOA is a real one. And practitioners who 
belong to the National Council on the Aging in senior centers in 
adult day care, through senior housing and in a multiplicity of 
services for the aged and go ahead and do their work, be brought 
into contact with the latest knowledge and research and share 
through mechanism stimulated by the Government that which 
they have invested in providing in the past. 

lliank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. If you were here during the course of Commissioner 
ToUiver's testimony, please comment on the testimony which she 
offered. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ossofsky follows:] 

Prepared Statebient of Jack Ossofsky, Executive Director, the National 
Council on the Aging, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee on Human Services: 

The National Council on the Aging, Inc. (NCOA) is pleased to appear and present 
our views at your hearing today on the impact of the President's 1984 budget pro- 
posals on the research, demonstration prefects, and training programs funded under 
the Older Americans Act. I am Jack Ossoraky, Executive Director of NCOA. 

The National Council on the Aging, Inc., founded in 1950, is a national nonprofit 
organization. Its membership includes individuals, voluntary agencies and associ- 
ations (social, health, education, housing, religious, civic, etc.), business organiza- 
tions and labor unions united by a commitment to the principle that the nation's 
older people are entitled to lives of dignity, security, physical, mental and social 
well-being, and to fiill participation in society. In addition to our broad general 
membership constituency, NCOA has as constituent units the professional organiza- 
tions of senior centers, adult day care, senior housing, older worker employment 
services, rural service providers, and a coalition of 226 national voluntary organiza- 
tions which work to enhance the independent living of older persons. 

My testimony at your hearing of February 23, 1983, set forth NCOA's opposition 
to the budget proposals for reductions in the funding for Titles III, IV, and V of the 
Older Americans Act, and the restructuring and transfer of Title V. That testimony 
focused on Title V at your request. Today, I will address the severe reduction pro- 
posed for Title IV. 

The Title IV research, demonstration project, and training programs have already 
suffered a msgor reduction in funding, from $54.3 million in fiscal year 1980 to $22.1 
million in 1982 and 1983. This was a reduction of 59 percent. 

The 1984 budget proposes a further cut to $5 million. This would bring the total 
reduction between 1980 and 1984 to 91 percent. 

The only rationale put forth in the budget for this radical ^tting of the knowl- 
edge-building programs of the Administration on Aging ( AoA) is the bland assertion 
that, ''The reduction is consistent with OfHce of Human Development Services 
(OHDS) policy to reduce activities which do not directly provide services." This ap- 
proach ignores the dual roles assigned to the Administration on Aging by the Older 
Americans Act. The minority of the functions listed in Title II for the Commissioner 
and AoA are federal focal point on aging-advocacy roles, rather than service deliv- 
ery system roles. The Title IV research, demonstration projects and training pro- 
grams are of critical importance to the Commissioner and AoA through providing 
tools and information which build capacity for carrying out these roles, as well as 
further development of service delivery systems at the local level. 

Further, OHDS asserts this policy in the face of clear and consistent Congression- 
al support for Title TV in order to expand the knowledge base of the field of aging; 
to discover and disseminate new techniques to achieve improvements in service co- 
ordination and service delivery, and ways in which older persons can remain in- 
volved in their communities; and to meet the need for more qualified persons to 
plan, carry out, and improve the functioning of programs to assist older persons. 

The most recent example of this continuing Congressional support for the Title IV 
programs came from both Appropriations Committees during their work on the 
fiscal year 1983 budget proposals. The Senate Appropriations Committee, in re- 
sponse to a possible move to eliminate the career preparation program and reduce 
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the in-service training program, strongly opposed such reductions. The Committee 
report s£dd, "The Committee expects the Administration on Aging to continue the 
career manpower development program and state education and training activities 
fimded under Title IV of the Older Americans Act at their fiscal year 1982 levels in 
fiscal year 1983. Federal training dollars are essential in stimulating support fi-om 
other state, local and private resources/' Similar support has been previously ex- 
pressed for each of the Title IV programs. 

The Congress then appropriated $22,175,000 for fiscal year 1983 research, demon- 
stration projects, and training programs, the same amount that had been appropri- 
ated in fiscal year 1982. Despite the Committee statements and the fiscal year 1983 
appropriation action, the budget proposals for fiscal year 1984 are for much deeper 
and wider reductions. They should be rejected. 

Gerontology is a relatively new field. It is a field of growing importance as the 
clear demographic trends t^e us further toward "the greying of America". These 
trends will require a variety of societal and institutional changes to cope with the 
increasing numbers and percentages of the population over 65 and over 80 years of 
age. 

Some of these changes are beginning to occur. One example is the raising of the 
mandatory retirement age to 70, and the beginning of an examination of ways to 
persuade employers to retain older workers, and persuade older workers to remain 
in the work force. Another example is the evolving development of networks of state 
and area agencies on aging, multipurpose senior centers, day care centers, meal 
sites and other local service providers interrelating to work toward a system of com- 
prehensive and coordinated social and health related services in each community. 

However, the continued presence of negative public stereotypes of aging and older 
persons; the pervasiveness of age discrimination in employment, mortgage loans, 
and many other areas of everyday life; the rapid decline in recent years of labor 
force participation by older workers; the costly built-in bias of Medicaid toward the 
institutionalization of impaired older persons rather than the provision of communi- 
ty and in-home care; and the continuing problems in achieving effected coordination 
of service delivery in the communities all illustrate how much we have yet to learn 
about how to meet the needs of older persons, and provide opportunities for their 
continuing participation in their communities. 

The problems facing many older persons are substantial and far from fully under- 
stood. They are economic, social, environmental, and biomedical. The National Insti- 
tute on A^g is funded in the biomedical area. The Administration on Aging should 
continue to be funded to carry out research and demonstration projects in the other 
areas. 

The Title IV programs have been, and continue to be, productive. The current 
stage of development of the network on aging owes much to research and demon- 
strations which: tested the concept of area agencies on aging; developed self-assess- 
ment standards for multi-purpose senior centers; advanced the technology of infor- 
mation and referral; tested solutions to problems of special community transporta- 
tion; developed standards for congregate meals services; and advanced the develop- 
ment of the day care center concept. The testing of ways to best conduct assessment 
and case management for the frail elderly, and provide long-term care, whenever 
possible, in the community rather than in institutions are recent efforts which have 
the potential for further shaping and organizing service delivery. The daily national 
television series for and about older persons — OVER EASY— was initially sponsored 
by AoA demonstration project awards until private industry sponsors took it over. 
Tliese are only examples of the utility of the research and demonstration projects. 
The in-service training and career preparation programs have been steadily raising 
the professional qualifications of the staffs of both public and private programs that 
work with older persons, and the gerontological research community. 

Given the demographic trends, and the host of ill-defined issues and unsolved 
problems which the trends generate, the previous reduction of the Administration's 
Research, Demonstration and Training funds by over 50 percent ($54 million in 
fiscal year 1980 to $22 million in fiscal years 1982 and 1983) was a false economy. 
The further reduction from $22 million to $5 million proposed by the President for 
fiscal year 1984 amounts to constricting research, demonstration and training activi- 
ty into an extremely narrow range which will preclude further exploration of most 
of the directions which the Congress has written into Title IV in previous years and 
prevent the Administration on Aging from carrying out the broad-spectrum advoca- 
cy role assigned to it by Title II. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Older Americans Act was created by the Congress. The research, demonstra- 
tion projects, and training programs under Title IV of the Act have been consistent- 
ly supported by this Subcommittee, the Select Committee on Aging and the Con- 
gress as they have evolved and grown to meet the emerging needs of the growing 
older population. The programs are working well. 

NCOA urges that this penny wise — pound foolish budget proposal be rejected by 
the Congress. The fiscal year 1983 level of $22,175 million for research, demonstra- 
tions and training, already reduced more than 50 percent from the previous level, 
should be continued in fiscal year 1984 as the minimum amount needed for these 
important areas. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mrs. Douglass. 

STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH DOUGLASS 

Ms. Douglass. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I 
am Elizabeth Doi^lass, the executive director of the Association for 
Gerontology in Higher Education and I thank you for this opportu- 
nity to appear before you today. 

I will summarize the remarks that are in the printed testimony. 

We are testifying today not about economizing in the area of ger- 
ontological education, training and research, not about belt tight- 
ening, but about the survival of these programs. My remarks are 
divided into three areas and first, I would like to paint for you a 
very broad picture of what is happening in gerontological educa- 
tion and research today. 

There are two similarly contradictory things happening. On the 
one hand there is great excitement about the field of gerontology. 
New programs are being developed. But there is a darker side to 
this picture. Academic gerontology has been dramatically affected 
by the economic situation in this country and by the now almost 
nonexistent Federal support for gerontological education, training 
and research. 

There is excitement and enthusiasm but there is also despair and 
retrenchment. There are prc^ams that are being discontinued 
every academic semester and there are programs operating in 
name only in college catalogues because their budgets have evapo- 
rated. 

In the fall of 1981 an AOA staff member and I conducted a tele- 
phone survey of colleges and imiversities which had received title 
IV career preparation fimding but which lost that funding in 1979 
or earlier. What had happened to these gerontology programs 
when federal funding ceased? 

Well, 75 percent of them were still in existence. Twenty-five per- 
cent had ceased their instructional programs. And 55 percent had 
significantly cut back their programs. Student enrollment was re- 
duced because Federal tuition assistance that had been able to at- 
tract students to the new field of gerontology from the established 
disciplines was eliminated. Especially the enrollment of minority 
and low-income students was reduced without tuition assistance. 

The loss of money for faculty development meant that the geron- 
tology program was greatly handicapped in its ability to attract 
new and experienced faculty to the field of aging from the estab- 
lished disciplines. 

There was little evidence that new money was forthcoming 
either from State legislatures or from private sources to fill the gap 
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created by this loss of Federal assistance. Because State higher 
education budgets across the country have been slashed, new devel- 
oping programs such as gerontology are unable to compete in the 
academic marketplace with the established disciplines, and our 
fear is that the growth and expansion which I referred to a few 
minutes ago will be short-lived, without continued Federal support. 
These programs too will wither and die. 

In my written testimony I have responded to two arguments that 
this administration raises against Federal support for gerontologi- 
cal education and training and I will not summarize those now in 
the interest of time. 

In the third section of my testimony I want to address two ques- 
tions which you raised in the letter of invitation to me to appear 
today. I have already begun to answer one, to give a description of 
the impact of Federal funding reductions on research and training 
activities. 

You asked the question, "What evidence exists which demon- 
strates how title rV funds have served to improve or expand serv- 
ices provided under the Older Americans Act?" This association 
asked that exact same question about a year ago to our member 
institutions and we received a number of "case studies," of success 
stories, academic programs which had directly improved the deliv- 
ery of social services, and I will provide your committee with a 
packet of these case studies. 

There's another way to answer this question and that is to share 
with you information about the emplo3rment settings of key gradu- 
ates of AOA-funded career training programs. There is a packet at- 
tached to my testimony that is entitled, "The Career Preparation 
Program." This packet of materials contains a list from three 
schools, providing a glimpse into the impact of the career training 
programs in the broad field of aging. These graduates are employed 
in adminstrative, in academic, in public policy, research, direct 
service positions at the local. State and national level, in the pri- 
vate and public sector. They are significantly influencing the provi- 
sion of quality services to the elderly. 

A second question that you posed in your letter is what priorities 
should there be for funding in title IV programs? We strongly 
argue for the support of all the major components of title IV, and 
we would agree that there can be improvements in those prc^ams. 

Short-term training provided for and by State and area agencies 
on aging, aging research, demonstration projects, support for mi- 
nority programs, long-term career training, and gerontology cen- 
ters, are all vitally important components of AOA's discretionary 
program. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thirty-second warning. 

Ms. Douglass. But if we must prioritize, I urge Congress to 
maintain commitment to those programs which build the capacity 
of higher education institutions and I urge you to reject the Presi- 
dent's budget on appropriations for title IV and to maintain fund- 
ing for all categories of title IV programs, at least at the fisc€d year 
1983 level. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Douglass follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Euzabeth B. Douglass, Executive Director, Association 
FOR Gerontology in Higher Education 

Chairman Biaggi and members of this subcommittee, I am Elizabeth Douglass, 
Exective Director of the Association for Gerontology in Higher Education. AGHE is 
a professional membership association of over 200 institutions of higher education 
that conduct research and provide education and training in the field of gerontol- 
ogy. I thank you for this opportunity to testify before this subcommittee. 

It can be safely said that no component of the Older Americans Act has suffered 
the dramatic reductions in funding and support that the Title IV programs have 
experienced. 

I will not cite the appropriations levels for Title IV which have plummeted over 
the past three years, for you have those figures. A table attached to my written tes- 
timony summarizes some of those figures for the record. These reductions of 91 per- 
cent between 1980 and the proposed fiscal year 1984 budget have not been aimed at 
cutting away fat, abuse, waste and fi*aud. They have been aimed by this administra- 
tion at totally eliminating programs which Congress has supported since the enact- 
ment of the Older Americans Act in 1965. 

We are testifying today, therefore, not about economizing in the area of geronto- 
logical education, training, demonstrations, and research — not about belt-tighten- 
ing — but about the survivaJ of theses programs. 

My remarks are divided into three areas: 

1. First, I want to paint an overall picture of what is happening in gerontolo^cal 
education and research today. Two seemingly contradictory things are happening: 
On the one hand, there is great excitment about the field of gerontology. New pro- 
grams are being developed. Every week I get a telephone call or letter from a col- 
lege administrator or faculty member who has been given the responsibility of es- 
tablishing a formal program in gerontology on his/her campus, .^ng courses are 
over-sub^ribed on most college campuses; faculty are increasingly attracted to ger- 
ontological instruction and research from the traditional academic disciplines; com- 
munity agencies are pressuring local higher education institutions to offer training 
and educational opportunities. On February 3 I participated in the dedication of the 
new Gerontology Center at Ljmchburg College in Ljmchburg, Virginia. This center 
has been endowed by a retired college professor living in Lynchburg who was great- 
ly disturbed that no local college offered gerontology courses. This center will have 
a major emphasis of serving the elderly population of the Ljrnchburg area. 

But there is another darker side to this picture. Academic gerontology has been 
dramatically affected by the economic situation in the United States and by the now 
almost non-existent federal support for gerontological education, training, and re- 
search. There is excitment and enthusiasm, but there is also despair and retrench- 
ment. There are programs being discontinued every academic semester, and there 
are programs operating in name only in college catalogues because their budgets 
have evaporated. AGHE lost 31 member institution in 1982, and almost without ex- 
ception their withdrawal was because these gerontology programs ceased to exist be- 
cause of loss of funding or because they were operating skeletal programs with no 
budgets. 

In the fall of 1981, an AoA staff" member and I conducted a telephone survey of 
colleges and universities which had received Title IV Career Preparation funding 
but had lost that funding in 1979 or earlier. What had happened to the gerontology 
programs when federal funding ceases? Well, 75 percent were still in existence; 25 
percent ceased instructional programs in aging; 55 percent had significantly cut 
back their programs. Student enrollment was reduced, because federal tuition assist- 
ance that had been able to attract students to the new field of gerontology from es- 
tablished disciplines was eliminatod. Especially enrollment of minority and low 
income students was reduced without tuition assistance. The loss of money for facul- 
ty development meant that the gerontology program was greatly handicapped in it 
ability to attract both new and experienced faculty to teach aging courses and con- 
duct aging research. There was little evidence that new money was forthcoming 
either from state legislatures or private sources to fill the gap created by loss of fed- 
eral assistance. 

Because state higher education budgets across the country have been slashed, 
new, developing programs such as gerontology are unable to compete in the aca- 
demic marketplace with the established disciplines. Our fear is that the growth and 
expansion described earlier will be short-lived without continued federal support. 
These new programs too will wither and die. 

Having outlined two competing forces within gerontology — both growth and re- 
trenchment — let me move to a second task. 
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2. I want to answer two of the arguments that this administration has poeed 
against federal support for gerontological education and training. 

a. The administration position is that, there is already an oversupply of trained 
personnel in the field of aging. Therefore AoA does not need to continue support for 
educational and training programs. 

Our response is that there is no data to support this claim. Neither the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics nor the National Center for Education Statistics nor the Adminis- 
tration on ^ging collect data necessary to make manpower assessments or projec- 
tions based on supply or demand. But data do exist to show that 80 percent or more 
of the graduates of gerontology career preparation programs are able to find and 
maintain employment after graduation in jobs related to aging. I am providing to 
this committee a package of information on the AoA Career Preparation Program 
which will reference these studies. If the field were innundated with trained person- 
nel, new graduates from gerontological trsdning programs simply would not be able 
to find jobs in the field of aging, and that is not the case. 

b. The administration position is that in times of economic constraint, direct serv- 
ices to the elderly must be maintained, so therefore education, training and re- 
search are expendable programs which can be eliminated. 

Our response is that it is short-sighted, penny-wise and pound-foolish to increase 
or even hold constant direct services to the elderly without maintaining the re- 
sources for training of personnel to support these services, for the education of per- 
sons entering the field of aging, and for the basic and applied research which under- 
gird the planning of these direct services. 

Services which are delivered without properly trained personnel, without a well- 
tested and proven program design, and without benefit of a knowledge base which 
attests to their appropriateness and validity — such services are a waste of scarce re- 
sources. Even more to the point, poorly trained, insensitive and ill-informed person- 
nel can actually do damage to the service delivery S3rstem and the elderly recipients 
of such services. 

Private industry would never manufacture a product without the backing of re- 
search. The Defense Department would never operate the machinery of modem 
warfare without trained personnel. TTie human service arena is in no less need of a 
knowledge base and an educated manpower. AoA's discretionary programs are not 
primarily academic or theoretical in nature. They are aimed at the practicalities of 
finding out and delivering what is necessary to provide America's elderly citizens 
with needed services. 

3. In the third section of my testimony I want to address two questions poeed in 
the letter which invited me to testify before you today. I have already given a de- 
scription of the impact of federal funding reductions on research and training activi- 
ties. 

a. You asked, "What evidence exists which demonstrates how Title IV funds have 
served to improve or expand services provided under the Older Americans Act"? 
This Association asked just that question about a year ago of our member institu- 
tions, and we received a number of "case studies" of success stories — academic ger- 
ontology programs which had directly improved the delivery of direct services. I will 
provide your committee with this packet of "case studies". 

There is another way to answer this question, and that is to share with you infor- 
mation about the employment settings of key graduates of AoA funded career train- 
ing programs. The C.P. packet of materials contains a list from 3 schools, providing 
a glimpse into the impact of the career training programs on the broad field of 
aging. These graduates are employed in administrative, academic, public policy, re- 
search, direct service positions, at the local, state, and national level, in the private 
and public sector. They are significantly influencing the provision of quality services 
to the elderly. 

b. Another question you have poeed is what our priorities should be for funding 
Title IV programs and projects. 

We strongly argue for support of all the major components of Title IV: short-term 
training provided by and for state and area agencies on aging; aging research, dem- 
onstration projects, support for minority programs, and long-term career education, 
and gerontology centers. All are vitally important components of AoA's discretion- 
ary program. 

But if we must prioritize— we particularly urge Congress to maintain a federal 
commitment to those programs which build the capacity of higher education institu- 
tions. This nation ranks foremost in the world as a nation of research and educa- 
tion—not primarily because of ad hoc training and research efforts of the profit- 
making sector, but because of the enormous contribution of the unique system of 
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college and universities, both private and public, that provide on-going sustained 
service to the nation. 

With the 1981 reauthorization of the Older Americans Act which consolidated 
Title IV, and with the implementations of this administration's economic policies, 
there has been a deliberate and dramatic move away from a federal support of the 
gerontological activities of academic institutions. The current list of Title IV grant- 
ees reveals that the great majority of the 330 current grants and contracts have 
been awarded to private sector businesses and corporations and to agencies like 
local fire departments which have no capacity for long-term commitment to the 
field of aging once federal funding ceases. 

We are sympathetic with the need to balance the federal budget and strengthen 
the economy. We realize and support the need to maintain direct services for older 
Americans. In the past three years the numerous valuable, necessary, and success- 
ful components of the Older Americans Act have been pitted against each other in a 
battle for survival. This Association argues that even in a time of retrenchment and 
constraint and economic hardships, these programs and services can coexist. 

We do not argue for discretionary programs in lieu of direct service delivery pro- 
grams. We argue that both are mutually supportive, both are needed. All compo- 
nents of the Older Americans Act, if given the structural and financial opportuni- 
ties, can cooperate in our common goal of improving the quality of life of older 
Americans. 

In conclusion, we urge Congress to maintain funding for all categories of Title IV 
programs at least at the fiscal year 1983 level. We understand that the fiscal year 
1984 budget allocates from the $5 million for Title IV a total of $1 million for all 
Title IV training activities and $162,000 for aging research. The valuable legacy of 
such programs as the career training program, aging research, long term care cen- 
ters, policy study centers, must not be abandoned. The drastic reduction proposed by 
the President for Title IV would render Title IV virtually inoperable. We must not 
abandon the investment in the future provision of appropriate and quality services 
for the elderly which these programs represent. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF AOA FUNDING FOR 
SELECTED DISCRETIONARY PROGRAMS FOR FY 1980, 1982, 1983, 1984 



PROGRAMS 1980 

Career Preparation 



State Education & 
Training 

Minority institutions 
ed. & tr. programs 



Anticipated Proposed 
1982 1983 1984 



$7.8 M $2.6 M $2.5 M 
80 grants 31 grants ? 
43 states 21 states ? 



+ D.C. 



$6.0 M 



+ D.C. 



$2.3 M $2.3 M 



20 schools 8 schools 



Research & Demonstration $8.5 M 



Because AoA's R&D 
funds are now 
co-mingled with 
OHDS it is not 
possible to moni- 
tor funding levels. 
$1.8 M, unofficial 
estimates 



All training: 
$1 M 



$162,000 



TOTAL DISCRETIONARY 
PROGRAM 



$54.3 M 



$22.3 M $22.2 M $5 M 
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Mr. BiAGGi. I would like to announce the presence of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. Crockett. 
Mr. Crockett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Sherman? 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE SHERMAN 

Mr. Sherman. My name is George Sherman. Fm sitting in for 
Samuel Simmons of the National Caucus and Center on Black 
Aged. Fm director of training and education at NCBA and have 
been full-time professionally involved with title IV at the national 
and State level for over 9 years. 

I would like to, first of all, comment that I think the administra- 
tion indirectly has acknowledged the value of title IV in its justifi- 
cation for cuts in nutrition, referring to improved management 
techniques. Wherever did that improvement come from but from 
research and training which was provided by title IV? 

I also think it's pla5dng word games when in human and univer- 
sities have generally not competed successfully for funds from 
other Federal agencies such as NIA or NIMH. The Administration 
on Aging is the only major support for gerontolically related train- 
ing activities at historical black colleges and universities. To cut 
the program as proposed would take these institutions out of the 
training of minorities for positions in the aging network. 

Title IV-A also supports the minority management training pro- 
gram in aging. This program places 23 minority professionals in 
State and area agencies on aging, training them for administrative- 
ly responsible positions in the field. Last year, 78 percent of the 
employable trainees found full-time positions in the field of aging. 
That program, again, is supported by title IV. 

Title IV also supports the program which is entitled "Enhance- 
ment of Services to Minorities." In the past there was also the mi- 
nority research associate program, which has suffered some reduc- 
tions but I think should be reinstated. 

The proposed cuts in title IV must also be put into the context of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission report on the aging network, 
which took the aging network to task for its inadequate response to 
the needs of minorities. Title IV, on the other hand, as adminis- 
tered by AOA, has generally been supportive of minority concerns. 
To cut the program would result in eliminating the national voice 
in minority affairs, the cessation of academic training for minor- 
ities, and the development of models addressing particular needs of 
minorities would also cease. 

Before making my closing remarks, then, Fd like to just mention 
the kind of things that NCBA has been able to do with title IV. To 
provide specific technical assistance to State and area agencies rel- 
evant to meeting the needs of older blacks, it has been able to de- 
velop a HUD-202 project here in the district, as well as two others 
in which it is providing technical assistance. 

The expertise from this project, funded by title IV, has been able 
to generate national projects in employment, in antivictimization, 
in research, and in capacity building for historical black colleges 
and universities, together with developing the national black de- 
nominations as far as marshaling their volunteer efforts. 
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' Currently, NCBA is using its impact grant to begin a series of 
community and economic development projects in selected rural 
and urban locations. What we, then, recommend is that the cuts — 
first of all, obviously, that do not cut title IV as proposed by the 
administration but increase it by 10 percent above its present level 
and take the following action: Restore recent cuts to impact minor- 
ity grantees to allow them to carry on their activities to the fullest, 
and on top of that, to award a supplemental grant to each of the 
national minority aging organizations to assist the aging network 
to address the failing described in the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion's report, and also then to set aside funds for specific minority 
projects where, by the way, there are no minority representatives. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thirty seconds. 

Mr. Sherman. The long-term care gerontology centers, research 
continuing in the minority research associate program. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of George Sherman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of George Sherman, the National Caucus and Center on 

Black Aged, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Samuel J. Simmons. I am President of the National 
Caucus and Center on Black Aged, Inc., hereafter referred to as NCBA. My testimo- 
ny today addresses the following points: The importance of Title IV to minority 
aging; some examples of activities which Title IV funds have supported at NCBA, 
and results of a survey which NCBA conducted of gerontological activities at histori- 
cally Black colleges and universities, hereafter referred to as HBCUs. 

At the outset NCBA strongly recommends that Title IV not be cut to the $5 mil- 
lion level as proposed by the administration. The resulting 90 percent loss over a 
three-year period would effectively destroy this progrsun which has been so impor- 
tant to minority aging over the years. The last three U.S. Commissioners on Aging, 
including Mrs. Tolliver, the present Commissioner, have used this discretionary pro- 
gram to support a wide range of programs ultimately directed toward increasing the 
quality of iflie for older minorities. To my knowledge no other federal agency has 
used its discretionary monies to support programs having such a diverse and effec- 
tive impact on the minority elderly. To illustrate my point, I will mention some pro- 
grams specifically targetod on minorities which are funded by Title IV of the Older 
Americans Act. 

(1) The four national minority aging organizations, including the National Indian 
Council on Aging, the National Association for Hispanic Elderly, the National Pacif- 
ic/Asian Resource Center on Aging and NCBA are supported under the national 
impact program. Title IV funds allow these organizations to address the needs of 
their communities at the National, state, and local levels by providing technical as- 
sistance to the network, and by developing, in some instances, actual service proj- 
ects to address needs not being adequately met by the network. Later in my testimo- 
ny I will give some examples of what NCBA is doing under the national impact pro- 
gram. 

(2) Twelve HBCUs are currently supported by the Gerontology Career Preparation 
Program and the HBCU Initiative with a total of almost $1 million. Historically 
Black colleges dnd universities have 25 percent of the Career Prep grants and have 
25 percent of the Career Prep dollars. The Administration on Aging's Initiative to 
HBCUs, to my knowledge, is OHDS's only response to the President's executive 
order. A few HBCUs are able to conduct minimal training activities without federal 
support but these consist merely of one or two classes at most. By far, however, the 
most comprehensive efforts at HBCUs are those funded by Title IV which allows 
some student support, so drastically reduced by the current administration. 

For whatever reasons, HBCUs have not generally competed successfully for funds 
from other federal agencies such as the National Institute on Aging and the Nation- 
al Institute of Mental Health. The Administration on Aging is the only mcgor sup- 
port for gerontologically related activities at HBCUs. To cut the program as pro- 
posed would take the HBCUs out of the business of training minorites for positions 
in the aging network. 
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(3) Title IV-A also supports the Minority Management Training Program in 
Aging (MMTP). This project is unique in that it has an Executive Committee made 
up of the directors of the four national minority aging organizations. The project, 
currently in its second year, places 23 minority professionals chiefly in state and 
area agencies on aging for training by experience in administratively responsible po- 
sitions, Seventy-eight percent of last year's employable trainees have found fulltime 
positions in the Held of aging. 

To give you two examples of what the trainees do during their traineeships and 
how they subsidize the budgets of their host agencies, I refer to Ms. Margaret John- 
son, who among other things, administers the Adult Day Care Program for the Colo- 
rado Division of Aging and Adult Services, and also assists the division in develop- 
ing programs authorized by new legislation. Ms. Jacqueline Toma is assisting the 
State of Washington to bring contractors into compliance regarding services to mi- 
norities, and provides technical assistance to area agencies on aging in coordinating 
services to Indian Tribes. No other federal program has been so successful in train- 
ing and placing minorities in responsible positions in aging as the Minority Manage- 
ment training Program in Aging. 

(4) Title IV also supports the program which has as its objective the "Enhance- 
ment of Services to Minorities." In the recent past the Minority Research Associate 
Program had its own funds to train minority researchers, but lost its funding be- 
cause of the previous reduction in training funds. 

The proposed cuts in Title IV must be put into the context of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission's Report on the aging network which took the aging network to task for 
its inadequate response to the needs of minorities. Title IV, on the other hand, as 
administered by the Administration on Aging, has generally been supportive of mi- 
nority concerns. To cut the program would result in eliminating the national voice 
in minority affairs, and the cessation of academic training for minorities. The devel- 
opment of service models addressing the particular needs of the minority elderly 
would also cease, as would the Administration on Aging's porential for research in 
minority aging. 

Before closing with my recommendations, I would like to respond to your request 
to relate some of NCBA's activities supported by Title IV funds. 

Under the National Impact grant NCBA has been providing technical assistance 
to specific state and area agencies on aging relevant to meeting the needs of the 
Black elderly. As a result of the Administration on Aging's support NCBA has been 
able to develop a HUD 202, Section 8 project entitled NCBA Estates, which serves 
182 elderly in 174 modern apartments. The expertise from this project has been fur- 
ther applied in developing a rural housing project in Accomac, Virginia and another 
in Houston, Texas. Impact funds have enabled the Center to generate national proj- 
ects in employment, in anti-victimization, in research, and in developing an agenda 
for aging by the national denominations of the Black churches. Currently, NCBA is 
using its Impact grant to begin a series of community and economic development 
projects in selected rural and urban locations. 

For over six years Title IV funded NCBA to assist HBCUs to develop programs, 
faculty, and curricula in aging. Our direct assistance with HBCUs contributed to 
some $4 million in training grants being awarded to HBCUs, Faculty have been sup- 
ported to earn certificates in gerontology from prestigious training centers, and a 
series of publications in curricula in minority aging have aided the development of 
content for numerous courses. Finally, Quarterly Contact, a review of research and 
training in minority Aging was published for three years and mailed to 2300 sub- 
scribers. 

In closing, I make the following recommendations to the Congress: 

Do not cut Title IV as proposed by the administration, but increase it by 10 per- 
cent above its present level and take the following actions: Restore recent cuts to 
impact minority grantees to allow the national minority aging organizations to con- 
tinue their activities to the fullest; Award a supplemental grant to each of the na- 
tional minority aging organizations to assist the aging network to address the fail- 
ings described in the U.S. Civil Rights Commission's Report; set aside funds for spe- 
cific minority projects in the following programs: the Long-Term Care Gerontology 
Centers; Research; Continuing Education; Minority Research Associates; funding for 
each of the national minority organizations to operate their own minority manage- 
ment training programs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my testimony. 
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Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Fried? 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE FRIED 

Mr. Fried. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate your invitation to testify before this subcommittee 
today. 

The situation relative to the title IV provision that requires, and 
I underline the word "requires," as the chairman appropriately 
pointed out, that the Commissioner will provide funding to support 
legal services projects and to underwrite demonstration projects in 
the legal services area, and that's unique to the title IV program. 
It's the only section of title IV that's mandatory in nature. 

Noticing that, I think, tells and speaks volumes to the fact that 
the Commissioner's testimony mentioned not one word of legal 
services, nor in the most recent HDS joint discretionary proposals 
in which substantial portions of title IV funds were included, was 
there any particular priority area for the provision of support to 
the legal services network under the Administration on Aging. 

I think that sets the tone within which we're working. 

The reality for the legal services program in the face of the pro- 
posed title IV budget is, quite simply, a dramatic undercutting of 
Congress intent that older people have access to legal services such 
that they have access to benefits, that their rights and entitlements 
can be insured and enforced, and that they can have access to ade- 
quate counsel and advice. 

To underscore that, I think a brief description of the title III 
legal services system, the direct-delivery system, is important. 
Since 1978 that has been a mandatory service. I want to advise the 
committee that the Commissioner misinformed you. It is not an al- 
lowable service under title III. It is absolutely mandated by Con- 
gress. 

Approximately 80 percent of the area agencies on aging are now 
compljdng with that mandate. We think that's rather substantial 
compliance. We're concerned that there are 20 percent that are not 
complying, but that's an issue for another day. 

There are $13 million of title III(B) funds being spent for legal 
services nationally. Now, at first blush that is a rather substantial 
amount of money; but when you look at the dollars per area 
agency you recognize that the average level of funding is merely 
$20,000. **Merely," I say because the cost per attorney unit, the cost 
to have one attorney with secretarial support, overhead, typewrit- 
ers, research materials is $35,000. In pointing out that $20,000 is 
the average, I don't intend in any way to indict the area agency 
system. The reality is that many area agencies' total title III(B) 
funds may be only $20,000; and to have area agencies spending 
anywhere near that level on legal services would be to deny other 
very important services to the older people in that community. 

What it does underscore is the absolute crucial nature of support 
for underfunded, insufficiently supported legal services providers 
throughout the country. The typical legal services provider is a 
young attorney right out of law school, a lay advocate who has no 
formal legal training in the nature of an attorney, a private attor- 
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ney who, in many instances, while motivated, has no detailed expe- 
rience in the provision of legal services to the elderly. 

To that end, there are two kinds of support that are required for 
high quality — and I want to say that we in the legal services world 
want to achieve the same high-quality legal services that the Com- 
missioner spoke of— high-quality legal services requires support 
both of an administrative nature and of a substantive nature. 

Administrative support is being provided pretty well by the exist- 
ing Legal Services Developer system, of which the minority coun- 
sel, John Vihstadt, was one when he was Legal Services Developer 
in Nebraska. 

That system, the Legal Services Developer system, accounts for 
the vast majority of funds that the Commissioner alluded to when 
you inquired about the level of title IV funds going to legal serv- 
ices. It's about $2.8 million. $50,000 per State with a little bit more 
in the larger, more populous, States. 

Those people provide a range of services. They don't provide sub- 
stantive support except in the rarest of instances. They provide in- 
terface with the area agency. They're a focal point at the State 
unit to help negotiate contracts. They help develop legal services 
delivery systems. But in terms of providing technical, substantive, 
support, its simply not humanly possible for one individual to keep 
up with the developments in law, regulatory decisions, court deci- 
sions, that impact on every older person in this country. 

Historically, the Administration on Aging has provided substan- 
tive support through two systems, biregional legal services support 
systems 

Mr. BiAGGi. You have 30 seconds. 

Mr. Fried, [continuing]. And national support systems. The bire- 
gional systems are gone. We, at the National Senior Citizens Law 
Center, were the national support system. We're no longer funded. 
There is now substantive support available to the legal services 
providers. Consequently, the quality that we all hope for and that I 
assume the committee hopes for, is just not available. 

To that end, I think that any cut in the title IV funding has got 
to totally undermine the Administration on Aging's capability of 
providing adequate, high-quality legal services. I would urge the 
committee to oppose it. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fried follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bruce M. Fried, National Senior Citizens Law Center, 

WASmNGTON, D.C. 

I am Bruce M. Fried, a staff attorney with the National Senior Citizens Law 
Center (NSCLC). I would like to thank Chairman Biaggi for inviting me to present 
testimony before the Subcommittee on Human Services regarding the impact of the 
Administration's FY 1984 budget request for research, training and demonstration 
programs under Title IV of the Older Americans Act. 

NSCLC is a national legal services support program, specializing in theT legal prob- 
lems of the elderly poor. Currently, our only source of funding is the L^al Services 
Corporation (LSC). Pursuant to our contract with LSC, we provide a range of sup- 
portive services to legal service attorneys throughout the country. Until the end of 
1982, NSCLC had received funding under Title IV of the OAA to provide a similar 
range of support services to OAA legal services providers, and in smaller part, for a 
demonstration project. My areas of responsibility include Supplemental Security 
Income, Medicare, and the Older Americans Act. 
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At the outset let me generally comment that the Administration's proposal to 
reduce Title IV funding to $5 million is incredibly short sighted, contrary to the de- 
mographic realities that our country faces for the next 30 years, and can only result 
in a decline in both quality and quantity of direct services that will be available to 
older Americans in the future. 

If ever the phrase "pennywise and pound foolish" applied to a budget recommen- 
dation, this is it. As we all know, older people make up a substantial portion of our 
population. And, as we move into the next century, that proportion will become 
even more substantial. According to the 1981 White House Conference on Aging's 
Chartbook on Aging in America, persons 65 years of age and older comprised some 
11.2 percent of the population in 1980. By 2010 that would increase to 12.7 percent 
and by 2030, less than 50 years from now, it would increase to 18.3 percent. 

This demographic reality, standing alone, raise serious policy questions regarding 
retirement and health costs, employment, famUy and community roles, intcrgenera- 
tional relations, long term care, education, housing, communications * * * we could 
go on and on. These are questions that are both inmiediate and long term, and they 
won't go away. 

Given the reality of this dramatic population trend, it would seem that society 
through its government would do well to consider the problems presented, to identi- 
fy the issues that will be of greatest consequence, to look into the factors at work in 
each issue, and to then plan and test various strategies that might help to resolve, 
or at least ameliorate, those problems. 

What would seem to be the sensible, even wise, approach to this demographic re- 
ality seems to have escaped this Administration. Instead of maintaining the commit- 
ment to examine the issues that confront us, the Administration instead prepares to 
reduce its funding for research and demonstration project in aging by almost 90 per- 
cent of what was provided in fiscal year 1981. 

The plain reality is that research in the field of aging, and the testing of strate- 
gies to deal with the human and societal problems of aging, would be eliminated. 
The Administration on Aging could ^ not in any real way meet the Congressional 
mandates set out in Title IV. Already, statistical information, which provides the 
most fundamental clues as to the predicament of older Americans, is virtually lost. 

Without adequate research, and development of systems to address the issues of 
aging, service delivery is relegated to a position of playing constant catch-up. The 
task and responsibUity of meeting the needs of older people can never be the well 
coordinated, high quality, appropriately responsive system that I believe most of us 
want for our elderly. 

If the Title IV funds are in fact reduced to only $5 million, one program that 
would suffer immediately and visibly would be the support and demonstration proj- 
ects for legal services pursuant to Section 424 of the Act. Though Title IV generally 
gives discretion to the Commissioner to fund research and demonstration projects, 
section 424 sets out an exception— its language is mandatory. 

"special demonstration projects on legal services for older ABiIERICANS 

"Sec. 424. (a) The Commissioner shall make grants to, and enter into contracts 
with, public and private nonprofit agencies or organizations in order to— 

"(1) Provide support activities to State and area agencies on aging providing, de- 
veloping, or supporting legal services to older individuals; and 

"(2) Support demonstration projects to expand or improve the delivery of legal 
services to older individuals with social or economic need. 

"(b) Any grants or contracts entered into subsection (aX2) shall contain assurances 
that the requirements of section 307(aX15) are met." 

As the statute provides, two types of activities are to be funded. First are support 
activities to state and area agencies for the purpose of providing, developing or sup- 
porting legal assistance to older people. Second are for demonstration projects to 
expand or improve the delivery of legal services to older persons. 

THE SYSTEM FOR DELIVERY OF TTTLB Ul LEGAL SERVICES 

To place the requirements of this section in context it is necessary to understand 
something of the OAA legal services system, and the history of support for that 
system. 

Since the OAA was amended in 1978, legal services have been of one of three 
"mandated" services under Title IIIB for which all Area Agencies on Aging (AAA) 
must spend "some funds". This reflects Congress' recognition that older people, par- 
ticularly those in greatest social and economic need, frequently require legal aasistp 
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ance to assure access to benefits, protections of rights and liberties, and for general 
advice and counsel. 

Though implementation of the legal services mandate was slow, at this time more 
than 80 percent of AAAs are, at least minimally, meeting the mandate. Indeed, for 
fiscal year 1982 5.8 percent of Title IIIB funds, some $13 million, was allocated for 
legal services. It should be noted that this is a reduction from fiscal year 1981 levels 
of 6.10 percent and $13.7 million. 

Though the aggregate totals seem impressive, they are at the same time decep- 
tive. The average AAA funding commitment to meeting the legal needs of older per- 
sons in the AAA service area is a mere $20,000. While some AAAs provide signifi- 
cant funding for the purchase of legal services, the vast majority of AAAs are pro- 
viding funding below the $20,000 level. When one considers that the full cost of pro- 
viding one attorney is approximately $35,000,^ the minimal nature of legal services 
at the local level is recognized. 

I do not intend this as an indictment of the aging network. In virtually all cases 
where lesser amounts of money are being spent on legal aid, the AAA is serving a 
rural, sparsely populated area. In most cases, these AAA could not provide signifi- 
cant funding from their Title IIIB funds, for to do so would effectively use up all 
such monies. 

In many cases AAAs leverage the Title IIIB funds they allocate for legal aid by 
contracting with the local LSC-grantee. In our experience this has provided the 
most effective, efficient and highest quality le^al aid for older people. 

In other cases, the AAA contract with private attorneys, hinds "lay-advocates", 
hires their own staff attorney, or simply designates referrals to a lawyer or bar asso- 
ciation as meeting their legal services requirement. 

All of this is to say that notwithstanding the efforts of AAAs to meet their legal 
service requirement, the amount of money available to them for that purpose is, in 
virtually every instance, insufHcient to assure high-quality legal aid for older per- 
sons. 

THE LEGAL SERVICES SUPPORT SYSTEM IN THE AGING NETWORK 

If we are going to assure that, in the face of this insufHcient funding, older people 
receive the highest quality and most effective legal assistance possible, some system 
of support and technical assistance must be provided. Indeed, we believe that this is 
precisely what Congress intended in the enactment of Section 424 of the Older 
Americans Act, and its precursor. 

Support generally falls into two categories, the first being more adminstrative in 
nature, with the second being more substantive. As we will demonstrate below, the 
need for administrative support is, in most instances, being met given AoA's current 
support commitments. The substantive support needs, which ultimately go the as- 
suring high quality effective legal assistance, are under this Administration being 
totally neglected. 

What follows is a list of various support needs: AAA-Legal Services Provider 
(LSP) relation; Development and Implementation of Reporting Formats; Contracting 
and Negotiations; The problems of monitoring; Soliciting and choosing the Legal 
Services Provider; The development of basic delivery sjrstems; The coordination of 
Legal Services Providers locally and state-wide; Coordination and involvement with 
the private bar; Coordination with LSC programs, where they are not the provider; 
The provision of substantive training; The dissemination of technical legal informa- 
tion; The provision of substantive assistance; The provision of technical assistance. 

It is our assessment that where AAA have funded Legal Services Providers (ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the time) support in each of these areas will be necessary 
in order to assure that the Legal Services Provider functions will within the aging 
network, and the Legal Services Provider is capable of rendering high quality effec- 
tive legal assistance. 

Historically, AoA has provided a wide range of legal support for Legal Services 
Providers. Prior to the 1981 Amendments to the Older Americans Act, Section 423 
of the Act set aside $5 million from which the Commissioner on Aging could make 
grants for various support activities and for legal services demonstration projects. 
As a result, a three-tiered system of legal services support was designed and imple- 
mented. The first level of support was based at the State Unit on Aging. Each state 
unit was provided funds for the employment of a "Legal Services developer." This is 
the only part of the legal services support system that remains in place today. The 



* Salary and fringe for one attorney with necessary secretarial support, rent and equipment, 
reproduction, travel court expenses, research materials, etc. 
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LSD ws responsible for exactly what remained employed, the development, at the 
area agency level, of legal services delivery systems. 

As the Title niB mandate for the provision of legal services became effective with 
the promulgation of appropriate AoA regulations. Legal Services Developers worked 
closely with Area Agencies in designing delivery systems, identifying potential con- 
tractors, resolving problems surrounding reporting systems and monitoring, and 
generally assisting in the evolution of the legal services sjrstem in each state. Initial- 
ly, Legal Services Developers were required to be attorneys familiar with the provi- 
sion of legal assistcmce to the elderly of low income. Recently, AoA has permitted 
Legal Services Developers to be non-attomejrs, although there is still the require- 
ment that they be familiar with legal services delivery to the aged or poor. 

Recognizing that Legal Services Developers would be primarily focussing on ad- 
ministrative development of the legal services system, AoA also established an addi- 
tional system to meet the substantive support needs of that sjnsttem. 

Until the end of Fiscal Year 1981, AoA provided funding for a system of ''nation- 
al" and "bi-regional" legal services support. The National Senior Citizens Law 
Center served both as the national support program for the AoA legal services net- 
work, and as part of the '1)i-regional support center" which provided assistance to 
AoA Legal Services Providers in the two Southeastern regions of the HHS sjrstem. 

The bi-regional centers and the national center served fairly distinct purposes, al- 
though there was some small degree of overlap. Primarily, the bi-regional centers 
were responsible for the privision of training assistance and the production of man- 
uals and materials that would be of assistcmce to local Legal Services Providers. 
Each bi-regional center provided training to Legal Services Providers in each of its 
states several times a year. While the training was primarily cdmed at Legal Serv- 
ices Providers, it was not unusual to find Area Agency staff and nursing home om- 
budsman staff participating in these trainings. Materials developed for the trainings 
would serve as a ready resource for the providers. 

The National Senior Citizens Law Center, as the national support center, provided 
substantive support, technical assistcmce, and disseminated information for L^al 
Services Providers and the bi-regional centers. Typically, a young attorn^ or a "lay 
advocate" without attorney support, would be able to call the National Senior Citi- 
zens Law Center at any time with a legal problem that they could not answer or 
which was beyond their capability. No doubt, this Committee fully understands the 
complexities and vagaries of the statutes, regulations and court decisions that affect 
every aspect of the lives of older people, from their income secruity to the health 
and long term care needs, from their estate planning to age discrimination, from 
shelter needs to protective services. Simply stated, no one giving AoA legal service 
assistance, then or now, is capable of keeping current in all of the developments in 
the areas affecting older people. NSCLC, because of the seniority of its staff, and its 
placement and responsibilities with the L^al Services Corporation network, was 
particularly suited to making this kind of assistance available. 

In addition to providing substantive support,NSCLC was also available to provide 
techhnical assistance in the nature of reviewing documents, drafting court pleadings 
and legal documents, reviewing legislation for its impact on older people, and, 
where necessary, providing direct legal assistance on behalf of the clients of local 
Legal Services Providers. 

NSCLC also provided an information dissemination function. Our newsletter, the 
NSCLC Washington Weekly, was, through our grant, distributed to all State Units 
on Aging, Area Agencies on Aging and Title III legal services providers. There was 
simply no other source of information of its kind. 

This system worked quite well. However, I would be less than candid if I did not 
say, paticularly with respect to the various bi-regional support centers, there was 
substantial antagonism, from some protions of the aging network. In particular, the 
bi-regional centers were not particularly responsive to the needs or desires of State 
and Area Agencies on Aging. The bi-regional centers set an agenda without signifi- 
cant input from those who they were there to serve. 

ADEQUATE SUPPORT IS NO LONGER AVAILABLE 

That is the history of legal services support. The present reality however is sub- 
stantially different. The only remaining source of support for legal services provid- 
ers are the state legal services developers. Except in isolated instcmces, those indi- 
viduals are wholly incapable of providing meaningful substantive assistance to the 
legal services providers in the field. While legal services developers are serving an 
important role in maintaining the presence of legal services providers so that 1^^ 
aid can be accessible to older people, they are, for a variety of political and logistical 
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reasons unable to do little more than review area agency plans, monitor programs 
for compliance with the law and otherwise serve as the offical in the State Unit on 
Aging who is responsible for oversight and enforcement of the Older Americans Act 
legal services mandate. A sum of $2.8 mUlion was awarded in fiscal year 1982 for 
legal services developers, which amounts to approximately $50,000 per state. We un- 
derstand that in a number of states these funds were used to support other types of 
advocacy activities, including the long term care ombudsman. 

Beyond funding for the legal services developers, AoA is spending no funds to pro- 
vide support activities. Although the National Senior Citizens Law Center received 
a small amount of money during FY 1982 to provide training, funding limited the 
training to one event in eleven states. No such funds are available for this year. 

Simply stated the Administration on Aging has made a conscious decision to pro- 
vide no substantive legal assistance to Title III legal services providers. The quality 
or effectiveness of legal aid provided to older people under the Title III mandate is 
apparently of no concern or consequance to the Administration on Aging. Indeed, 
the fact that there is no individual in the Administration on Aging bureaucracy re- 
sponsible for coordination and improvement of legal services is a clear indication of 
what priority this Administration has set for the assurance of high quality in that 
system. 

The situation is only slightly better with respect to funding for legal services dem- 
onstration projects. In the past AoA had funded a range of projects that focussed on 
various strategies for the delivery of legal services, and which provided particular 
focus on legal issues of importance to the elderly. 

Demonstration projects that were particularly noteworthy were conducted by the 
American Bar Association's Commission on the Legal Problems of the Elderly. For 
at least two years, the Commission received grants under the demonstration proj- 
ects portion of Section 424 to involve state and local bar associations in the effort to 
meet the legal needs of the elderly. And yet, just as the efforts of the ABA in those 
areas was coming to fruition, we find that the Administration has chosen to change 
horses in midstream. This year, instead of continuing to fund the private bar in- 
volvement projects, AoA has decided that its funds can better spent by encouraging 
the in-house counsel of large corporations to become involved in meeting the legal 
needs of the elderly. This is not at all to say that there may be merit and value to 
including corporate counsels in this effort. Instead, the Administration on aging ap- 
pears intent on deying funds to projects that are capable of expanding the provision 
of legal services and of increasing the quality of the provision of those services. 

I would also note that in the past two Human Development Services Discretion- 
ary Project Funding solicitations, in which substantial Title IV funds were involved, 
none of the target priorities related to the delivery on legal services. Though one 
priority area related to protective services, it was clear that the goal of that priority 
related to improved protection for abused and neglected older people. Certainly that 
is an important and worthy goal, but it should not be confused with improved deliv- 
ery of legal services. 

THE PROPOSED REDUCTION WOULD LEAVE UNHEEDED OF SECTION 424 

A reduction of Title IV funding to $5 million would have a devastating impact on 
the legal services support and demonstration projects. As mentioned above, almost 
$3 million ostensibly is being spent on support and demonstration projects for legal 
services currently. That, of course, is in the context of $22 million for Title IV fund- 
ing. Recognizing this Administration's lack of commitment to legal services, both in 
the context of the Older Americans Act, and the Legal Services Corporation, it 
would be reasonable to assume that Title FV funding for legal services support and 
demonstration would be virtually eliminated in the face of the proposed funding 
level for Title IV. 

The legal services developers which are currently providing effective administra- 
tive support to the legal services system, would, without question, be eliminated. 
This would be a devastating blow to the legal services delivery system. TTie focus 
that legal services developers maintain on legal services, at both state and area 
agency level, would be lost. While some states would likely maintain their commit- 
ment to the legal services developers and the program generally, the vast majority 
of states would eliminate that position. 

As a result, legal services providers and area agencies attempting to meet the 
Title III legal services mandate would be left adrift. There would be, literally, no- 
where they could turn within the aging network for advice or guidance on the ad- 
ministration of their legal services program. 
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Judged from the perspective of older people in need of legal help, the quality and 
quantity of le^ assistance available would suffer dramatically. 

It is our belief that although there is a continuing need for substantive support, 
the need for such support will be much greater and more critical in the face of sig- 
nificant reductions or elimination of fimding for the legal services developers. If 
funding for l^al services support and demonstration is reduced to one-third its cur- 
rent level, $1 million nationally, we can expect, assuming the legal services develop- 
ers Eystem is maintained, that only approximately $17,000 per state would be availa- 
ble. Quite fi*ankly, this would be a terrible waste of funds. $17,000 could not begin to 
provide sufficient funding to provide meaningful support, of any kind. 

Should funding for Title IV be reduced as drastically as proposed, it would be 
most advisable to require that AoA allocate at least one-third of the fiinding it pro- 
vides for Section 424 activities for the funding of a national substantive support 
center. This, at least, would ensure that the support necessary to provide high qual- 
ity effective legal assistcmce to older persons in need will be possible. Through the 
availability of readily accessible substantive support, technical assistcmce, and 
through t^e timely dissemination of relevant legal information, providers would, at 
least, be able to provide legal assistance in the manner that Congress certainly in- 
tended. 

While substantive support is urgently needed now, that need will become critical 
in the face of additional reductions in Title IV funds that are available for legal 
services support and demonstration projects. 

I hope this information is of use to the Committee. I would, of course, be happy to 
answer any questions that you may have. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Oriol. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ORIOL 

Mr. Oriol. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. 

My name is Bill Oriol. Fm the public policy committee chair of 
the Gerontological Society of America and I will find it very easy 
to stay within your 5-minute limit because much of what I want to 
say you have said, or others have said. 

The GSA places high priority on the application of knowledge 
and the provision of services. We take an integrated professional 
concern focused on research, education, and training as well as 
practice in the field of aging, and we agree with those who say that 
the issue with regard to title IV is not merely one of dollars, it is a 
matter of survival. 

The cuts as proposed would destroy a program that has taken 
almost two decades to develop and Tm sure that this subcommittee 
and parent committee recongnize that the title IV budget proposal 
is a clear violation of the intent of Congress. The Congress, as re- 
cently as a few months ago, made it clear how it felt about the 
career preparation and training program, with very strong support 
for this major part of title IV. 

In establislung the discretionary grants program. Congress 
sought to provide the necessary support for expanding the knowl- 
edge base and the problems and needs of America's elderly for de- 
signing and testing innovative ideas for practice and for training 
personnel across a wide spectrum of occupations to carry out the 
act's programs. Congress recognized that research, training, profes- 
sional education services go hand in hand. Each is necessary but is 
not sufficient in itself. 

There has been no indication since 1965 that the Congress has 
changed its commitment to this overall strategy of delivering serv- 
ices imder the Older Americans Act, and we give examples of some 
of the programs that the title IV has funded over the years. We 
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quote a 1970 Presidential task force on aging under the Nixon ad- 
ministration, clearly supporting research and training. We have 
President Nixon's 1972 message on aging extolling the benefits of 
research. 

But, more fundamentally, the language of the amendments and 
the Older Americans Act, over the years, has indicated that this is 
a clearcut and essential part of the total Older Americans Act. 

So, we believe that the inadequacy of information to guide pro- 
gram and policy development can have serious consequences. For 
example. Federal policies already seek to impose an increased reli- 
ance on family members, volunteers, and private sector agencies 
and businesses to fill the gaps in service delivery, and this tend- 
ency causes the Gerontological Society great concern, since it does 
not take into account the current conditions and trends which may 
preclude these groups from taking on such an added burden. 

The Commissioner mentioned that the AGA, under this $5 mil- 
lion limit, will meike greater efforts to disseminate materials that 
were put together through research and other projects funded 
through AOA in past years. I have two reactions to that. One is 
yes, this is good. I remember in 1978 a former president of the Ger- 
ontological Society, Ethel Shanas, had completed what should have 
been a landmark survey of older people in the United States. She 
compared a postmedicare world, with the premedicare world, and 
in so doing she produced much information which could have been 
fed directly into the considerations that the House Committee on 
Aging has had on long-term care. How many housebound people 
are there? What are their needs, for example? That is just one of 
the areas of information she developed, and it is too bad that it 
hasn't been used. 

I have one copy of that report, which I treasure, and I keep it in 
a safe place because it is crumbling, and it is useful information 
which was never used in the way it should have been. 

On the other hand, if the AOA is going to dust off projects that 
were developed some years ago and the information was then 
useful, I think it should be examined in a very sophisticated way, 
in a very thoughtful way, in a very thorough way to determine 
whether this information is still usable. 

Just consider what I was talking about before, the informal sup- 
port system, families and friends, who help ill older people. Look at 
what is happening. We have an altered family composition due to 
changing fertility and mortality, a rapidly growing 75-plus popula- 
tion, which this committee certainly knows about, more women en- 
tering the labor force and therefore being unable to be what an- 
other former president of the Gerontological Society, Elaine 
Broady, has called the women in the middle, the women who are 
supposed to keep giving nursing service, to ill old members not 
only on their side of the family, but on the husband's side of the 
family. What Tm saying is that the situation keeps changing and 
yesterday's or last year s or 5 years ago demonstration project or 
research project may have been perfect then but it may be very 
much subject to question now. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thirty seconds. 

Mr. Oriol. We're not able to give a list of priorities for the same 
reasons that Betty Douglass mentioned. You asked for a reaction to 
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the Commissioner's statement. I think she's in a very difficult posi- 
tion of trying to carry out the administration's theme that less is 
more. In fact, less is more in an Orwellian 1984. So, we have to say 
that the proposed budget does not really cut the title IV program. 
It would eliminate it, therefore violating the intent of Congress. 
The discretionary grants program has played a significant and 
critical role in the developing of the aging network and its elimina- 
tion would have a devastating effect. 

Funding for title IV, we agree with you, Mr. Chairman, must not 
go below fiscal year 1983 levels. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Oriol follows:] 

Prepared SrATEHfENT of Wiluam Oriol, Pubuc Poucy Committee Chair, 
Gerontological Society of America 

Good afternoon Chairman Biaggi and Members of the Committee. I am William 
Oriol, former Staff Director of the Senate Committee on Aging. I am here today rep- 
resenting The Gerontological Society of America (GSA), for which I am vice-presi- 
dent for social research planning and practice and chairman of the public policy 
committee. 

The Grerontological Society of America is an organization of more than 5600 re- 
searchers, educators, and professionals. The members of our Society include most of 
the experts on aging in the United States, the people who produce most of the new 
knowledge and information in this field, llie Society also places high priority on the 
application of knowledge and the provision of services. In short, our integrated pro- 
fessional concern is focused on research, education and training, as well as practice 
in the field of aging. 

Today I would like to discuss how these concerns relate to the Older Americans 
Act and the potential impact of the proposed 1984 budget on the activities of the 
Administration on Aging (AoA), with special reference to Title IV. 

The issue with regard to Title IV is not merely one of dollars. It is a matter of 
survival. The cuts, as proposed, would destroy a program that has taken almost two 
decades to develop. And, I am sure this subcommittee and its parent committee rec- 
ognize that the Title IV budget proposed is a clear violation of the intent of Con- 



When the Older Americans Act was enacted in 1965 the goal was "to improve the 
lives of older people". While the goal was vague, the need was obvious. A three-fold 
strategy was formulated to address this need: (1) grants to states for community 
planning and services; (2) grants for research and development, model building and 
training; and (3) creation of the Administration on Aging to coordinate federal activ- 
ities in aging. 

In establishing the discretionary grants program. Congress sought to provide the 
necessarv support for expanding the knowledge base on problems and needs of 
Americas elderly; for designing and testing innovative ideas for practice; and for 
training personnel across a wide spectrum of occupations to carry out the Act's pro- 
grams. Congress recognized that research, training, professional education, and serv- 
ices go hand in hand; each is necessary to the other but is not sufficient in itself 

There has been no indication since 1965 that Congress has changed its commit- 
ment to this overall strategy of delivering services under the Older Americans Act. 

Quite the contrary. Congress as well as Presidents of the United States have re- 
peatedly endorsed the essential role played by research and training. 

In 1970, the President's Task Force on Aging, noting that problems caused Iw ad- 
vancing age were being aggravated by insufficient resources for the support of basic 
and applied aging research and the preparation of manpower to work with the el- 
derly, urged that additional funds be authorized for AoA s discretionary grants pro- 
gram: 

President Nixon's 1972 Message on Aging extolled the benefits of research in 
meeting the needs of America's elderly: 

"It is important that the same scientific resources which have helped more people 
live longer lives now be applied to the challenge of making those lives full and re- 
warding for more Americans . . . What we need is a comprehensive, coordinated re- 
search program, one which includes disciplines ranging from biomedical research to 
transportation systems analjrsis, from psychology and sociology to management sci- 
ence and economics." 
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Each set of amendments to the Older Americans Act brought with it an expanded 
role for research, training, and model projects. It was apparent that Congress in- 
creasingly came to regard these programs as an essential tool of developing effective 
aging services. 

At the 1981 White House Conference on Aging delegates affirmed research and 
education as critical components of an overall strategy to address the needs of a 
growing population. Thirty-six percent of the total recommendations approved by 
delegates contained research and/or education elements in their implementation 
strategy. Strengthening the federal commitment to gerontological research and edu- 
cation was a dominant theme of the recommendations. 

In 1982, Congress once again affirmed its support of the Career Preparation pro- 
gram, a key Title IV component, in the face of determined Administration efforts to 
terminate it. 

The activities conducted under the discretionary grants programs have been in- 
strumental in developing and shaping the aging network as we know it today. Allow 
me to recall some of these developments: 

The creation of Title VII of the Older Americans Act established a permanent na- 
tional nutrition program for the elderly. Research supported by Title IV research 
funds showed how congregate meals for the elderly could not only foster social in- 
teraction, facilitate the deliveiy of support services and meet emotional needs, but 
at the same time improve nutrition. 

A study conducted by the University of Denver refuted the stereotype of the older 
driver as a high-insurance-risk based on findings that older drivers have fewer acci- 
dents per driver than do the general population. In 1969 John Martin, Commission- 
er on Aging, testified: 

That these findings have contributed significantly to recent recommended rate re- 
ductions by the insurance rating board which would result in savings amounting to 
$50 million in a single year to all older drivers in the country. 

AoA's discretionary program supported the development of this nation's first 
daily television series for older people, "Over Easy." 

In 1970, for the first time, systematic information on transportation-related needs, 
problems, and behavior of older people became available, thanks to a Title IV 
project. 

The 1978 amendments introduced a comprehensive, long-term care program for 
the elderly, an initiative growing out of a series of previously-funded research, dem- 
onstration projects, and conferences. 

AoA-supported research provided the basis for determining "hazards" associated 
with relocation of nursing home residents and other institutionalized individuals. 
These findings led to AoA's subsequent distribution of relocation planning guides to 
all the states. 

Other important research topics have included elder abuse, minority access to 
services, housing, and services in rural areas. 

The list goes on, but I hope I have made my point; the activity supported under 
the discretionary grants program has been critical in developing needed services, ap- 
propriate policies, new program directions, and a cadre of trained professionals. 

If the intent of Congress has been to make research, training, professional educa- 
tion, and demonstrations a major part of the strategy to meet the needs of older 
Americans, and if the discretionary grants program has successfully demonstrated 
its ability in fulfilling its assigned role, what then is the rationale for reducing this 
program to a level that will for all intents and purposes render it inoperable? 

It is astonishing that this cutback is proposed at the very time when the demands 
for this type of information and personnel are increasing. The changing demograph- 
ic trends of our society are well-known to this Committee. The population aged 65 
years and older is increasing at the rate of 1,400 people a day. More Americans are 
living to old age than ever before in our history. By 2030 projections indicate that 
one out of five persons, or 20 percent of the total population in this country, will be 
over the age of 65. The greatest growth will be seen in the old-old, with the popula- 
tion 80 years and over doubling in the next twenty years. How can we assume that 
in the face of such challenge we can retreat? . . . And yet, this is exactly what the 
Title IV dismantling would be. 

The inadequacy of information to guide program and policy development can have 
serious consequences. For example, federal policies already seek to impose an in- 
creased reliance on famOy members, volunteers, and private sector agencies and 
businesses to fill the gaps in service delivery. This tendency causes the Gerontologi- 
cal Society great concern since it does not take into account the current conditions 
and trends which may preclude these groups from taking on such an added burden. 
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Research has shown that the family is the primary source of support and is criti- 
cal to the well-being of the older person. As much as eighty percent of in-home serv- 
ices received by older persons is currently being provided by family and friends. The 
situation is changing, however. A number of recent trends affecting traditional 
family structure and lifestyle interfere with the family's capacity to sustain its role 
as primary caregiver, not to mention taking on added responsibilities. Let me enu- 
merate some of these trends: 

An altered family composition due to changing fertility and mortality, resulting 
in the phenomenon of the multi-generational family. 

A rapidly growing 75 -f population, the "frail elderly," resulting in a parent popu- 
lation requiring greater support services. Studies show that this segment require 
three times more home care and mental health services than elderly 65-75. 

Fewer children to provide these added needs due to declining birth rates. 

The children of this 75 -|- population are themselves aging and likely to have in- 
creasing health and other problems of their own. 

Higher divorce and remarriage rates affecting family bonds. 

Increased participation of women in the workforce affecting their role as primary 
caretakers of the elderly. Female kin have provided the bulk of in-home services in 
America. 

A significant number of older people simply do not have any family on which to 
rely. 

The proposed increased reliance on the family could increase the stress, thus re- 
ducing their effectiveness rather than increasing it. Clearly, far more research data 
is needed, both singularly and collectively, to determine how families can fulfill 
their traditional roles, adapted to meet far-reaching change. 

The Committee has asked us to present our list of priorities for funding future 
programs and projects given the potential for reduced resources for Title IV. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not even have the luxury of listing priorities when what we are 
faced with is the virtual elimination of a title from the Older Americans Act 
through the budget process. The Gerontological Society of America remains resolute 
in its position that the low level of funding proposed for Title IV would not support 
a discretionary grants program, but rather would destroy a critical element in the 
provision of services of this nation's elderly. Our recommendation is to restore Title 
IV funds to at least fiscal year 1983 levels. Without adequate funding for research, 
education and training, and demonstrations, we will soon be faced with very expen- 
sive, low quality programs, Ul-administered and poorly staffed services, untrained 
personnel, and planning and administration which will be driven solely by the num- 
bers, bereft of knowledge and information. While the $22 million provided in fiscal 
year 1983 does not meet all the needs, that level of funding would be enough to 
ensure a useful level of activity. 

In summary: 

(1) The proposed budget does not merely cut the Title IV program, it eliminates it, 
thereby violating the intent of Congress. 

(2) The discretionary grants program has played a significant and critical role in 
the development of the aging network and its elimination will have a devastating 
effect. 

(3) Funding for Title IV must not go below fiscal year 1983 levels. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Mastalish. 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND MASTALISH 

Mr. Mastaush. Thank you. 

N4A appreciates the opportunity to address the proposed cuts in 
the Older Americans Act title IV program. TU focus my remarks in 
two areas, the impact these cuts will have on area agencies on 
aging at the local level, and the types of activities N4A has under- 
taken on behalf of area agencies and the elderly under title IV 
funding. 

Program activities under both sections A and B of title IV direct- 
ly and indirectly impact area agencies. First, section A, State edu- 
cation and training. For the past couple of years AOA grants to 
State units on aging have totaled approximately $4.5 million per 
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year. Approximately 25 percent of these funds have been passed on 
to 300 of the 660 area agencies on aging. 

These funds have, in most cases, provided the only training 
money available to area agencies at the local level. The very sug- 
gestion that area agencies tap title III-B service funds for training 
purposes does not sit well with many area agency advisory councils 
and boards, many of whom are elderly persons who are sensitive to 
the great unmet service needs locally. 

There are numerous reasons why this training money is badly 
needed at the area level. One, the formal education level of area 
agency staff is minimal. Approximately 70 percent have no college 
degree, with 20 percent having a bachelor's degree. Therefore, the 
need for on-the-job training is particularly acute. 

Two, the application of new technology advancements, which are 
already applied in the corporate sector, could be extremely valua- 
ble to the aging network in improving the accountability and cost 
effective management and service delivery. Training and manage- 
ment techniques utilizing standardized service definitions for unit 
costing and minicomputer applications for client tracking, fiscal 
management, et cetera, is imperative. 

Three, in keeping with the current initiative to tap private sector 
resources, it is particularly significant to note that title IV-A funds 
have been successfully used for leveraging purposes. For example, 
area agencies in Minnesota were able to convince foundations to 
supplement title IV-A funds. A portion of this training was pro- 
vided for volunteers on how to manage a senior center, a senior 
center that does not have any paid staff, I might add. 

It should also be noted that as a result of the cuts in title IV 
during the past year these area agencies in Minnesota no longer 
receive such training funds. An area agency director indicated, and 
I quote, "We will now have to use service dollars to provide train- 
ing — that is difficult to justify with county and local officials." 

The area agency in St. Petersburg, Fla., has also used title IV-A 
funds to leverage private sector resources. They have utilized cor- 
porate staff and other professionals to conduct specialized classes 
for over 500 paid staff in the aging network and 6,000 volunteers. 
All of this was done for a total of $4,000 or a $12,000 cut over the 
previous year's funding level. 

Another section A program which is of significance to the aging 
network is the career preparation program. We should not under- 
estimate its impact in providing qualified personnel to the field of 
aging. For example, in the St. Petersburg area agency alone there 
are three graduates of the career prep program, as is the director 
of the area agency in Vancouver, Wash. N4A also employs two 
such graduates from the career prep, program. 

Still another successful initiative that has helped area agencies 
is the minority management intern program which Mr. Sherman 
has addressed, and I fully endorse his remarks. 

Under the advocacy assistance program under section B of title 
IV, AOA makes grants to State units on aging to assist them in 
developing long-term-care ombudsmen and legal protective services 
for vulnerable older persons. Of the 2.6 million allocated to State 
units on aging in 1981, $135,000 was passed on to area agencies for 
ombudsman activities. 
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Another program under section B is the demonstration projects. 
For example, the Pacific Asian elderly services development project 
in the city of Seattle, in King County, Wash., has helped the area 
agency to develop a responsive service delivery system to serve the 
Pacific Asian community. 

Another example is a TV outreach program covering rural south- 
western Wisconsin. The area agency there is testing the effective- 
ness of this approach against that of traditional outreach methods. 

Still another section under B is long-term care and we believe 
this needs special attention. 

Under the Older Americans Act area agencies are mandated to 
develop comprehensive service-delivery systems. Initiatives in 
many States, like Arkansas, Washington, and Maine, have already 
proven successful, but many area agencies need assistance to carry 
out their role of system building. 

However, AOA has only two major initiatives in long-term care. 
They have funded the channeling grants and the gerontology cen- 
ters, as youVe heard the Commissioner indicate. 

The centers, we feel, have focused on academic and conceptual 
long-term-care activities with limited practical application to date. 
N4A is currently surveying area agencies to determine the degree 
to which these centers have been helpful in the long-term-care 
system development activities. We will be happy to share a copy of 
that report with you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thirty seconds. 

Mr. Mastaush. Let me skip what N4A has done under this pro- 
gram and let me just touch upon several our concerns with the 
title IV program. 

The primary one is the dissemination policy. Many area agencies 
feel that much information is collected from them regarding discre- 
tionary projects but they see little results or find little value in 
those results. Many training manuals and TA materials end up on 
shelves. This dissemination is a management issue and should not 
reflect negatively on the overall title IV programs and the results 
of many of these initiatives. It is what happens to those results, as 
you have heard others saying. 

In closing, N4A feels strongly that without appropriate resources 
in title IV, a key title of the Older Americans Act will be gutted, 
which will in turn have a devastating impact upon activities under 
other titles of the act, particularly title III. There is a need for re- 
search. There is a need for new models to be tested. 

Therefore, we urge the subcommittee to review the proposed 
budget reductions with a critical eye as to its wider impact and 
also to assure that AOA will have sole control over utilization of 
these limited title IV funds. Let me just add in regard to the Com- 
missioner's statement regarding these funds, or the proposed 
budget cuts, I find that, frankly, from a practical standpoint, it's 
impossible to understand how they could go from $22 million to $5 
million and maintain the funding in all these areas. Frankly, Fve 
been disappointed to hear the Commissioner be more of an advo- 
cate for the administration's position than an advocate truly for 
AOA, the network on aging, and elderly people across the coimtry. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Mastalish follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Raymond C. Mastaush, Executive Director, National 
AssoaATiON OF Area Agencies on Aging (N4A), Washington, D.C. 

I. introduction 

Good afternoon. I am Ray Mastalish, Executive Director of the National Associ- 
ation of Area Agencies on Aging (N4A), located here in Washington, D.C. N4A rep- 
resents the approximate 660 Area Agencies on Aging located throughout the coun- 
try. On behalf of Cliff Whitman, President of N4A, we welcome this opportunity to 
share our thoughts with the Subcommittee regarding the proposed fiscal year 1984 
presidential budget cuts in the Older Americans Act (OAA) Title IV Discretionary 
Grant Program. 

I will focus my remarks in two areas: 

A. The impact cuts in the discretionary programs will have on Area Agencies at 
the loccd level; and 

B. The types of activities N4A has undertaken on behalf of Area Agencies and the 
elderly under Title IV funding which would also be adversely affected by such cuts. 

II. IMPACT OF PROPOSED REDUCTION IN TITLE IV PROGRAMS ON AREA AGENCIES ON AGING 

Program activities under both Sections A and B of Title IV directly and indirectly 
impact Area Agencies. First, Section A: 

A. State education and training 

For the past several years, AoA grants to State Units on Aging have totaled ap- 
proximately $4.5 M Per year. Information from the National Data Base on Aging 
shows that in 1980, 25 percent of these funds were passed on to 294 Area Agencies 
out of the 541 who responded to the survey. These funds have, in many cases, pro- 
vided the only training money available to Area Agencies at the loccd level. The 
very suggestion that Area Agencies tap Title III-B service funds for training pur- 
poses does not sit well with many Area Agency Advisory Councils and Boards, many 
of whom are elderly persons who are sensitive to the great unmet service needs lo- 
cally. 

ITiere are numerous reasons why this training money is badly needed at the State 
and Area levels: 

1. The formal education level of Area Agency staff is minimal. Approximately 70 
percent have no college and twenty percent have a bachelors degree. Therefore, the 
need for on-the-job training is particularly acute. 

2. The application of new technology advancements which are already applied in 
the corporate sector could be extremely valuable to the aging network in improving 
accountability and cost effective management in service delivery. Management tech- 
niques utilizing standardized service definitions for unit costing and mini-computer 
applications for client tracking, fiscal management, etc. is imperative. In addition, 
since the greatest expenditure in human services delivery is personnel, it is impor- 
tant that network staff be trained to utilize non-service approaches where appropri- 
ate and possible. 

For the past several years. States and Area Agencies have primarily utilized Title 
IV-A funds to provide training for improving administration and management capa- 
bilities of Area Agencies and service provider staff, therefore, resulting in more cost 
effective and efficient services delivery to the elderly. 

3. In keeping with the current initiative to tap private sector resources, it is par- 
ticularly significant to note the Title IV-A funds have been successfully used for 
leveraging purposes. For example, Area Agencies in Minnesota were able to con- 
vince foundations to supplement Title IV-A funds received from the State Unit on 
Aging. A portion of this training was provided for volunteers on how to manage a 
senior center. It should be noted that this particular facility has no paid staff run- 
ning the center. It should also be noted that as a result of the cuts in Title IV-A 
during the past year, the Area Agencies in Minnesota no longer receive such train- 
ing funds. An Area Agency Director indicates "We will now have to use service dol- 
lars to provide training— that is difficult to justify with county and local officials." 

The Area Agency in St. Petersburg, Florida has also used Title IV-A funds to lev- 
erage private sector resources. For example, they have utilized corporate staff and 
other professionals to conduct specialized classes in management, legislative process, 
photography, word processing and peer counseling for both Area Agency staff and 
elderly persons. During the past year, over 500 paid staff and 6,000 volunteers have 
received training through Title IV-A related activities— all for a total of $4,000 
which is a reduction of $12,000 from the previous year's funding level. 
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Still another example of how these Title IV-A funds have been used to leverage 
private resources occurred at the N4A/NASUA Training Conference last year. AoA 
contributed $10,000 which was matched by $5,000 from the Levi Strauss Foundation 
to provide State and Area Agency personnel training on Corporate Giving, and 
Foundation Funding— both potential resources the network has been trying to 



Title IV-A fimds are also utilized by numberous Area Agencies to cover outof- 
State Expenditures to conferences and meetings since there are often restrictions on 
the use of State fimds for this purpose. Because the average amount of Title IV-A 
funds received by Area Agencies is only $3,700, it is even more significant that Area 
Agencies have access to these fimds. 

B. Career preparation 

Another Section A program which is of significance to the aging network is the 
Career Preparation program. There has been significant criticism leveled at this 
program, however, we should not underestimate its impact on providing qualified 
personnel to the field of aging. For example, in the St. Petersburg Area Agency 
alone, there are three graduates of the career prep program. The former President 
of the N4A Board and Director of the Area Agency in Vancouver, Washington, 
George Telisman, is a graduate of the program. N4A employs Nancy Popper, a grad- 
uate from the career prep program at the University of Maryland and currently has 
a field placement from the same program. I myself, am also such a graduate, having 
received my Master of Arts in Public Administration Degree with emphasis in ger- 
ontology from the University of Minnesota. 

Because there is always turn-over in the aging network, there will continue to be 
a need for trained personnel. To wipe out this program would be disastrous, particu- 
larly when many academic institutions are facing severe budget restrictions and 
could not support this t)rpe of curriculum solely from other sources. 

Still another example of the succesful programs that would be adversely affected 
by the proposed severe Title FV budget cuts is the Minority Management Intern 
Program funded by AoA through the National Caucus of the Black Aged. I can per- 
sonally attest to the importance of this program— both from the Area Agency per- 
spective where recruitment of trained minorities into professional level positions is 
often times very difficult, as well as from N4A's persp^ive since we currently have 
an intern from the program in our office. Approximately 65 percent of last year's 
interns were placed into full time positions with State Units and Area Agencies or 
Service provider agencies serving the elderly. 

Again, an excellent program to help both the minority community as well as mi- 
nority elderly persons would be eliminated should the proposed cuts take place. 

Now for the impact on Section B: 

A. Advocacy assistance grants to State units on aging 

Under the Advocacy Assistance program AoA makes grants to State Units on 
Aging to assist them in developing Long Term Care Ombudsman and legal protec- 
tive services for vulnerable older persons. Under the 1981 Older Americans Act 
amendments board and care homes were incorporated as part of the definition of 
Long Term Care facilities and the ombudsman program was expected to include 
these in their coverage. Of the $2.6 million allocated the State Units on Aging in 
1981, $315,000 was passed on to Area Agencies for ombudsman activities. 

B. Demonstration projects 

The second initiative under Section B which directly impacts numerous Area 
Agencies are the demonstration projects. For example, the Pacific Asian Elderly 
Services Development Project is in its second year of activities to develop responsive 
service delivery systems to serve the Pacific Asian elderly community in Seattle and 
King County. 

Another example is a TV outreach program covering rural south western Wiscon- 
sin. The Area Agency is testing the effectiveness of this approach against that of 
traditional outreach methods. 

C. Long-term care initiatives 

Still another program under Section B is Long Term Care. We believe this initia- 
tive deserves special attention. 

Under the OAA, Area Agencies are mandated to develop comprehensive service 
delivery systems to better serve the elderly at the loctd level. The focus of this 
system(s) development is to maintain elders in their communities and homes and to 
avoid unnecessary or inappropriate institutionalization. The broader definition of 
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LTC which is generally accepted today includes community based care as well as 
insititutional care. Therefore, Area Agencies are in a unique position to assume 
leadership in building responsive LTC systems. State and local initiatives in many 
States like Arkansas, Washington and Maine, have already proven successful. But 
many Area Agencies need assistance to adequately carry out this role. For example, 
training and technical assistance on utilization of proven case management models 
could assist Area Agencies in reducing overal costs of our LTC programs. 

However, AoA has only two msgor initiatives in LTC. They have jointly funded 
with HCFA twelve LTC Channeling Demonstration Grants which are helping a 
number of Area Agencies develop LTC systems with client tracking components. 
However, these are limited projects and N4A is skeptical as to whether there will be 
effective dissemination and application of these tested approaches with other Area 
Agencies acros the nation. 

AoA has also funded eleven LTC Grerontology Centers in nine DHHS regions. 
These are focused at academic and conceptual LTC activities with limited practical 
application to date. N4A is currently surveying Area Agencies to determine the 
degree to which these Centers have been helpful in their LTC Systems Development 
activities and we will be happy to share those findings with you. 

In a LTC Survey conducted by N4A in 1980, Area Agencies indicated one of their 
msgor needs for enhancing their role in LTC was for training and technical assist- 
ance. How to work with the State Agencies who are responsible for Medicaid waiv- 
ers, how to implement the waivers locally, how to develop linkages between medical 
service delivery models and social services models, and centralized versus multiple 
access entry points into LTC systems, are all areas that require extensive training 
and TA. However, there has been little training or TA specifically designed and of- 
fered to Area Agencies on this subject. N4A has documented this need and is work- 
ing to find ways to be responsive — such as establishing a LTC TA Unit within N4A. 
We have also asked AoA to reassess its use of discretionary funds in the area of 
LTC — focusing on activities which would directly benefit States and Area Agen- 
cies — ^something beyond conceptualization — something which would give them prac- 
tical technical assistance based on field experience in system development and case 
management techniques. 

D. National impact grants 

And the last set of activities under Section B are the National Impact Grants. 
N4A believes that the Congress, in including this initiative under Title IV, had the 
wisdom of projecting the value and need for an oi]ganized set of activities which 
could benefit the entire network on aging, thereby improve service delivery at the 
local level. There are numerous national level activities underway through these 
grants, however, let me share with you some of N4A's activities. 

III. REVIEW OP N4a's ACTIVITIES UNDER TITLE IV INITIATIVES 

A. Information dissemination 

One set of N4A activities may be classified as Information Dissemination. N4A 
regularly disseminates specific programmatic information to Area Agencies, on such 
projects as: Public and private housing initiatives for the elderly; transportation pro- 
grams offered by the Department of Transportation; energy assistance programs; 
food stamps; low sodium diets; innovative telephone reassurance systems; health 
issues; services and equipment available to the visually impaired; discounts on mer- 
chandise and services available to the elderly through the private sector; etc. In 
many cases N4A receives requests from public and private agencies to assist in the 
distribution of information considered of value to Area Agencies, service provider 
agencies and to the elderly. 

B. Studies 

N4A has conducted several studies of Area Agencies, including a survey of gener- 
al Area Agency staff training needs, and the need for technical assistance in Long 
Term Care system development. Results from these studies have been shared with 
AoA as it establishes policy directions. Another project currently underway is a 
study of the OAA mandates placed on Area Agencies. These mandates will be 
matched against the resources available to carry out those mandates. We believe 
the study will be extremely valuable to the Congress as we approach the next 
reauthorization of the OAA, as well as for responding to the numerous Area Agen- 
cies studies conducted by the General Accounting Office (GAO), academic institu- 
tions, and consultants. We will share this study with the Subcommittee when it is 
completed. 
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C. Training materials 

To assist Area Agencies to better utilize their local advisory councils, N4A, in con- 
junction with the American Association of Retired Persons (AARP), produced a 
training manual "Linking Area Agencies on Aging and the Community Through Ef- 
fective Advisory Councils". The manual is designed specifically for enhancing elder- 
ly participation on the advisory council and emphasizes the need for them to effec- 
tively represent the Area Agency within their respective communities. Requests for 
N4A to provide this training continues to come from Area Agencies all across the 
nation. 

A second mtgor traning document is currently being produced by N4A: "Training 
Guide for Area Agency Directors and Staff. This manual is specifically designed for 
training Area Agency staff on how to effectively and efficiently carry out their roles 
in implementing the mandates of the OAA. The manual covers administration, ger- 
ontology, planning, fiscal management, and a section on how to build service deliv- 
ery systems for the elderly at the local level. This document has been field tested in 
eight of the DHHS regions through the use of peer Area Agency trainers and has 
received excellent feedback. 

D. National Data Base on Aging 

N4A, as a subcontractor to the National Association of State Units on Aging 
(NASUA), is now completing its second year of work on developing a National Data 
Base on Aging. In the first year of the project. Area Agencies were surveyed to col- 
lect a baseline set of information regarding their operations. Eighty-three percent 
(83 percent) of the Area Agencies and 94 percent of the State Units on Aging re- 
sponded to the voluntary survey. Information from that data base was used to pro- 
duce the "Profiles of State and Area Agencies on Aging." Other detailed reports are 
currently being produced which should be of value to State and Area Agencies, the 
Administration, and to the Congress. Project staff have responded to over 70 infor- 
mation requests during the last quarter, half coming from the network and half 
from other sources. 

We believe N4A's involvement has elicited greater responsiveness from Area 
Agencies to the data collection and in the long run will prove very beneficial to the 
entire program. 

E. Other N4A activities 

Under the National Impact Grant, N4A has cosponsored a National Rural Strat- 
egy Conference for the purpose of addressing service delivery issues for rural elder- 
ly. We have also produced technical assistance materials such as the paper "Advoca- 
cy Responsibilities and Activities of State and Area Agencies on Aging." We have 
also produced a "Profile of Area Agencies" and numerous brochures regarding el- 
derly persons' involvement with their local Area Agency. N4A, the White House, 
AT&T, and GTE have also worked on a project to provide a standardized listing of 
Area Agencies in the Community Services Sections of local telephone directories. 
We anticipate this will improve the accessing of needed services by the elderly. 

IV. OVERALL OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE TITLE IV PROGRAM 

N4A has always been sensitive to the development of the discretionary grant 
strategy by AoA and OHDS and believes the procedure for soliciting input from 
States and Area Agencies has improved. We will continue to relay information from 
Area Agencies to AoA regarding implementation of discretionary projects at the 
loccd level and have found AoA generally responsive when there are problems with 
specific projects or program directions. 

N4A has always been concerned about the peer review process utilized for select- 
ing potential grant recipients. We have strongly urged AoA to include an Area 
Agency representative on each peer review panel, particularly when proposals in- 
clude activities that would impact the aging network locally. This situation has edso 
improved but we feel there is still a need for greater representation. 

The issue that concerns N4A most is the discretionary program dissemination 
policy. Many Area Agencies feel that much information is collected from them for 
these projects, but they never see the results, or when they receive the results, they 
find them of little value because of the way they are written— too much emphasis 
placed on academia and too little on practical application. We also find too many 
training manuals and technical assistance materials, even though they contain in- 
formation needed by Area Agencies, end up on shelves. A strategy for utilizing 
those manuals in actual training sessions is desperately needed. 
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N4A has encouraged AoA to review this policy and explore ways practical applica- 
tion can be made of some of these valuable materials. Many of our membership for 
example, have requested N4A to assume a brokering and training role to address 
this issue. Dissemination is a management issue and should not reflect negatively 
on the overall title IV program. 

In closing, N4A feels very strongly that without appropriate resources in title IV, 
a key title of the OAA will be gutted and devastated which will in turn have a dev- 
astating impact upon the activities under other titles in the Act, particularly title 

m. 

There is an obvious need for resecu'ch both in the areas of application of new tech- 
nology in aging service development and delivery; a need to test new models for 
service delivery at the local level; and an on-going need for training for those cur- 
rently in the network and for new personnel entering the field of aging. 

Furthermore, title FV provides AoA the only opportunity to be innovative and cre- 
ative — this being the only source of funds with which to undertake such activities. 

Therefore, n£\ urges this Subcommittee to review the proposed budget reduc- 
tions with a critical eye as to its wider impact on the effectiveness of services deliv- 
ery to needy elderly, and also to assuring that AoA will have sole control over utili- 
zation of these limited title FV resources. 

Thank you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. The Commissioner, in her statement, noted that the 
career preparation funds would be spent on older persons. Isn't 
that a change in the title IV activities? 

Mr. Mastaush. In the past it's been focused on preparing profes- 
sionals to come into the field and, frankly, I took note of that pro- 
posal as well, career preparation for older people. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Does anyone else want to comment on that? 

Ms. Douglass. Mr. Chairman, one of the concerns that this asso- 
ciation had in the 1981 reauthorization of the Older Americans Act 
was the fact that when title IV was consolidated there was a lot of 
specificy lost and we feel that some of the reinterpretation of title 

IV is a direct result of that consolidation of title FV. 

The earlier version of the Older Americans Act was very explicit 
about what each of these titles meant and particularly the compo- 
nents of title rV. The new version is very vague. 

The Commissioner has chosen to interpret career preparation as, 
for example, being an opportunity to channel training money into 
programs designed to enable older persons to continue employment 
and we feel that that is a misinterpretation of the intent of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BiAGGi. It's at variance with the original law. 

Ms. Douglas. In addition, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if 
you put that statement in the context of last week's hearing, where 
the administration was seeking to move the title V program back 
into the administration on Aging to create a new employment and 
economic development operation, it seems to me that there would 
be two sources of funding new careers for older persons. 

I don't really believe that they ought to make the move on title 

V but I see no precedence or history in this particular role for the 
Administration on Aging. 

Let me underscore, our organization has pressed hard through- 
out these years for the creation of opportunities for older people to 
stay employed and to get employed in area agencies, state units on 
aging, and generally in the aging network. 

I don't suggest that AOA should not be doing something about 
that, but it seems to me rather ill-conceived at a time when we 
need people who are either para-professionals or professionals, and 
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they're reducing drastically the resources for the development of 
skilled people in this whole area and are also talking about a mas- 
sive, so-called massive new enterprise in emplo5rment, to also use 
title IV dollars for that particular operation. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Sherman? 

Mr. Sherman. I would like to say, as the administration moves 
into block grants and total restructuring of human services pro- 
grams at the State level we need more title IV training money, not 
less, so that the aging network and the personnel would be able to 
deal with these changes, and I think we have to be careful of ap- 
pl3dng the administration's bias to health training, which is very 
obvious, to training in social services and social work. 

I don't think the two fields are the same. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Would anyone care to comment on the new practice 
of pooling AOA's research dollars? 

Mr. Fried. I'd just point out to the committee that the General 
Accounting Office, back in 1981, called the Congress attention to 
the fact that there was an untoward level of interference by the 
Office of Human Development Services in the establishment of 
AOA program priorities and services. 

It seems to us that that situation has only been exacerbated; it's 
not at all been relieved; and I, quite frankly, have wondered wheth- 
er the Commissioner of Aging hasn't, to some degree, acquiesced 
the authority and responsibility the Congress placed in her in set- 
ting priorities for the expenditure of title IV funds for the elderly. 

Ms. Douglass. Mr. Biaggi, we feel that it's quite possible that 
what has happened to the research money is an indication of what 
is intended to happen entirely to the discretionary programs, that 
with the next reauthorization of the Older Americans Act that 
there will be a complete comingling of all discretionary programs 
in OHDS. 

We tried to find in the process of preparing a document several 
weeks ago, about how much funding from AOA was allocated to re- 
search in fiscal year 1983. We were not able to find out that infor- 
mation because the answer was, "Well, now those funds are being 
comingled with OHDS so we don't really know how much of AOA 
dollars are being spent in research." 

We feel that that's a rather alarming state. 

Mr. Oriol. I'd like to add to that too. 

Mr. Biaggi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Oriol. As someone who used to be on the staff of the Senate 
Committee on Aging, and speaking personally for myself, I was 
very alarmed at this comingling. Over the years every now and 
then the Congress or somebody within the Congress comes up with 
the thought we should have an independent aging organization, 
perhaps it should be an agency, perhaps it should be Cabinet level, 
and we're always talked out of that by the administration in 
power, whether it's Democratic or Republican, and we're told that 
aging will be adequately dealt with somewhere within the appara- 
tus. But once placed in the apparatus it seems to be a downward 
direction from there on, and this is a clear example of that process 
and it is a clear reason why, eventually, the Congress will react 
and go back to the idea that there should be an independent 
agency on aging. 
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Mr. OssoFSKY. If I might, in terms of the subcommittee's over- 
sight responsibilities, as I made a statement in my closing sen- 
tence, it seems to me that you might want to look very closely at 
who has control over all of title IV funds these days and who has 
sole responsibility for making decisions on that. 

I, likewise, am concerned as to a movement from the research 
area into other areas and what control, what role, the Office of 
Human Development Services itself plays in this whole area. 

I want to join in the comments made on that area, Mr. Chair- 
man, particularly the comments regarding a separate institution 
for the field of aging, an office on aging or something which has 
been proposed by many of us over the years because we were con- 
cerned about the downgrading of visibility, priority, and identity 
for aging programs. 

I can recall when predecessors to this committee and some of its 
members fought for a separate Committee on Aging in the House 
so that there would be particular focus on the issues of aging, not 
only in AOA. Many of us fought for the creation of an Administra- 
tion on Aging so there would, indeed, be a focal point for service 
and advocacy within the Federal Establishment that dealt with the 
needs of an emerging population of older people in our society. 

This is a very clear trend, that that separation, that specific 
identity for s^ng needs and services, is being watered down and 
being intermingled with other needs. Not to suggest that other 
needs do not exist. But the focus and the whole history of the Ad- 
ministration on Aging was to give us a clearcut target around 
which we could examine what is being done, what needs to be 
done, and how we allocate resources. Now it's very hard to deter- 
mine what's happened to those resources. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Well, if it's any comfort to you, remember, you may 
recall this, one, I offered a bill to create a Cabinet-level position. It 
didn't go anjrwhere but it's really a furtherance of that philosophy. 
But more importantly, I serve on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee where this whole area rests and the new chairman of the 
Select Committee on Aging, Mr. Roybal, has a subcommittee chair- 
manship in appropriations. We know he is very S5rmpathetic. We 
will monitor this very, very closely and try to develop the kind of 
language that will make certain that this occurrence doesn't recur. 

One quick question. For just a few of vou with a short answer. 
Has the AOA been meeting its mandate? Has it been meeting its 
mandate on the legal services and whatever other mandates they 
have under this pooling system? 

Mr. Fried. On the legal services point I would say only a part, if 
that. No. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Can you be a bit more definitive? 

Mr. Fried. As I had pointed out and as I have expressed in more 
detail in my testimony, section 424 of the act requires several 
things — requires — and, again, does not give discretion to the Com- 
missioner — requires that the Commissioner provide support, pro- 
vide funding for support to the legal services network in area and 
State units on aging, and provides support for demonstration. 

In the area of demonstration, I'd say there has been some suc- 
cess. When the Commissioner points to projects that they've funded 
for the provision of protective services, I don't see that as being a 
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legal services program. I think that's a program that goes to the 
problems of elder abuse and neglect and is not in the nature of 
legal services. 

The one program I think stands out is the American Bar Associ- 
ation's program under its commissioner on the legal problems of 
the elderly. For 2 years the Administration on Aging provided 
funding for a private bar involvement project whereby the ABA 
would go out, work with local and State bar associations to involve 
them in the delivery of legal services. Absolutely a crucial compo- 
nent of the legal services delivery system. 

In the third year, just when the ABA was getting to the point of 
having some effect on bar associations, and they're a fairly conserv- 
ative group and they're not quickly moved to be involved in this 
sort of thing, just as they were beginning to have some impact on 
that system, we see that an entirely different kind of private bar 
project was funded, one that involves corporate counsel in the de- 
livery services to the elderly. No question with that as being an im- 
portant and worthwhile project to pursue, but one wonders wheth- 
er they haven't made a decision that the local bar involvement 
project may be becoming too effective and let's shift to something 
else. 

In the support area I had mentioned in my testimony that legal 
services developers are funded. Several things. Legal services devel- 
opers, historically, were assigned to develop the legal aid system. 
That system is pretty much in place. There s still some work to be 
done. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mrs. Snowe? 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I'm going to have to leave. I have a meeting at 4 so I'm going to 
postpone asking any questions and I'll submit them for the record. 
But I do appreciate your testimony here today from all of you and 
certainly we'll be monitoring this program and the cuts. I think 
that they are substantial, $22 million and $5 million. Obviously, 
you cannot realize the projected goals under title IV with those 
kinds of cuts. But, in any case, I do appreciate your testimony and 
I will submit questions for the record. 

I'm sorry I have to go, but as I mentioned I have a meeting at 4 
o'clock which I called. So, I can't be late. Thank you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you. 

Mr. Crockett? 

Mr. Crockett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions 
but I found the statements, the testimony given by each of the par- 
ticipants, most informative. It really seems cruel that a president 
who expresses concern for the poor and underprivileged would 
want to make a cut of this magnitude in a program that is ad- 
dressed to so many of our needy elderly citizens. 

And yet somehow I think that there is a distinct likelihood that 
substantial cuts will be made unless we are able to generate a little 
more interest in cutting the military budget. There is this adminis- 
tration practice of playing one against the other, and certainly we 
Democrats are going to have to stand fast in our insistence that 
more money be taken out of the military budget in order to hold 
fast on the social programs such as the one you are advocating 
here. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you, Mr. Crockett. 

Mr. Bilirakis? 

Mr. BiURAKis. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don't know, I guess more of 
an observation than an3rthing else. All of these gentlemen, and 
lady, I suppose, in so many words indicated they don't want to see 
a further cut from the $22 million down to the $5 million and I'm 
sure for the last 2 years when the 60 percent cuts were taking 
place they probably said the same thing from the, what was it, $60 
million originally down to the ultimate $22 million. 

I get the impression that they're telling us that they can live 
with and that the overall system can live with the $22 million if we 
could hold at that figure. I guess basically what I'm getting out of 
it all is that nobody wants to lose any money out of their budgets. 
That's just a system of life, I guess. But apparently they were able 
to live with the $22 million, which was from $60 million to $22 mil- 
lion, a $38 million cut. 

I guess my question is do you feel that the $22 million is ade- 
quate? I mean if it were to stay at that figure? You've given me the 
impression that it is. And if it is adequate why would you have con- 
tested the 38 million dollars' worth of cuts over the last 2 years? 

It's a general question requiring, maybe, a general answer, but 
that's the observation that I have. 

Mr. OssopSKY. Mr. Chairman, the question, I think, puts very 
clearly the bind that all of us in human services are in these days. 
We are given impossible options and then asked to pick among 
them. Having already fought like crazy, a budget which reduced 
human services for every age category, every group of the needy, 
while we watched taxes being reduced and the militarv budget 
being increased, we are once again seeing said: "Well, you re living 
with it. Maybe you can keep doing it." 

It reminds me of an old story. The chairman mentioned Chai, so 
if you'll forgive me a Jewish story, there's the story about the 
family living in the old state in the old country, that found that 
they couldn't live in the small hovel they were in, so they went to 
the rabbi and the rabbi said, "How big is your family?' and the 
man says, "I've got a wife and four children and we're just barely 
managing to live in this place. It's just terrible." He said, "Well, I 
think you ought to bring the cows in." Well, the rabbi suggested it. 
He did. So he brought the cows in and he came back the next week 
and he said, "Gee, it's just awful." He said, "Now I think you ought 
to bring the sheep into the house," and this went on until they had 
all the farm animals in the house with them that they had, every- 
thing but pigs, if you will, in this particular story. 

When he came back after having the hens and the chickens and 
the geese and the sheep and the ducks and everybody else in, the 
rabbi said, "Now send them all out." And the man came back the 
following week and said: "Rabbi, you're a saint. It's so comfortable 
in our house." 

And I would suggest to you that that's the kind of option you're 
giving us here. It isn't comfortable for us at all. People are suffer- 
ing under this budget. And what we're fighting for is at least not to 
lose what we're hanging onto by the nails on our fingers at this 
point. Don't misunderstand. It's not a question of budgets for our 
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institutions alone. The bulk of this money does not touch most of 
our institutions. Some of it does. But we in volimtary agencies have 
a role to perform with Government and with corporations. That 
role is now being challenged in other places with 0MB r^ulations. 

But the fact of the matter is it ain't enough. Just don't cut it any 
more. There's a limit to how much blood you can get out of us and 
still provide a service that does something to enable people to live 
with some aspiration for tomorrow. 

What we have overlooked is that the time 18 years ago when I 
came into this Held, or at least to this agency, I mention it only 
because I made reference to it before, it was when the coimtry gave 
priority to a war against poverty. Today we find ourselves in a war 
against the poor, and we are being asked to accept further and fur- 
ther cuts, worry less about quality services, not look to develop 
quality staff to develop those services, don't bother with research 
and data. We can't even get research out of the States in manv in- 
stances. We don't know what's happening to some of the Federal 
dollars. And the block grant system makes it more difficult to 
follow the track of those dollars. 

No, Mr. Congressman, it ain't that we're satisfied or that we can 
live with it. We're just sa3dng to you, "You can't cut it any more 
than you've cut it now and expect an3rthing of substance to 
happen." 

Mr. BiURAKis. You're probably correct, sir, and it's our job to 
listen to you and to look at the figures and to make those determi- 
nations and it's not an easy task on our part. 

I would, of course, disagree with your term '*war" as a reflection 
on the attitude toward the title IV program. People just have not 
seen that it is significant in holding the other pieces of the Older 
Americans Act together. 

And $20,000 per project isn't going to buy AOA an3rthing in the 
future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, thank you. 

Mr. Mahoney. 

PANEL TWO, CONSISTING OF DR. THOMAS MAHONEY, FORMER 
COMMISSIONER, MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF ELDER AF- 
FAIRS; DR. ROBERT HUDSON, FORDHAM UNIVERSITY GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICES; AND JOHN HILPERT, AS- 
SISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, SUOMI COLLEGE, HANCOCK, 
MICHIGAN; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANCES HERTEL, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, VOLUNTEERISM AND THE RURAL AGED AMERICAN 
PROJECT 

STATEMENT OF DR THOMAS MAHONEY 

Mr. Mahoney. For the record, I'm Dr. Thomas Mahoney, profes- 
sor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and former secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Department of Elder Affairs, and Fd like 
to thank you for this opportunity to appear today before this very 
distinguished committee to relate some of our experiences in Mas- 
sachusetts with programs and services which have utilized fimding 
imder title IV of the Older Americans Act. 
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You wasted very little time in looking into the impact of pro- 
posed further budget reductions, and for that I am also very grate- 
ful. 

As you know well, title IV is probably one of the least appreciat- 
ed of all Older Americans Act components. It deals with research 
and training programs, most of which do not come to the attention 
of the public, the media, or the other clients who receive important 
social services fimded bv titles III, V, and VI. 

With that in mind, it s most unfortunate and shortsighted for the 
administration to take another in a series of steps which seem to 
reflect its ongoing policy of refusing to make a long-range commit- 
ment to research or training. It seems to me as if the White House 
was sa3ring, if you cannot see an immediate and conspicuous bene- 
fit than it probably isn't worth the expense. If the public doesn't 
cry out at the reduction in spending for small programs, it prob- 
ably isn't important. 

And saddest of all, if you cannot see the people suffering it's safe 
to assume that they are probably not unhappy at all. That, Mr. 
Chairman, is sjonptomatic of potentially disastrous problems in the 
years ahead. Loneliness is a major issue in the lives of most older 
people and they suffer in silence because they have no alternative. 
We simply cannot pretend that the problem does not exist because 
it is a silent one, just as we cannot allow title IV to dwindle to 
nothing because its benefits are reaped over the long term rather 
than the short term. 

Now, in an effort to summarize in order to keep within the time 
constraints, and my extended remarks have been given to the com- 
mittee, let me say that there are a number of areas where title IV 
has been a positive force in making reality for the elderly of this 
country and the dividends are being paid back over time. They are 
very, very high and I think as high as any in the aging field. 

Specifically, in Massachusetts title IV has helped build the foun- 
dation of our home care system, which is probably — it isn't prob- 
ably; it is the most extensive program of its kind in the United 
States. We serve over 41,000 elderly families and have a program 
that is funded exclusively by the Commonwealth and it's tripled in 
terms of dollars. 

But the programs themselves would not be possible if we didn't 
have the training money to train the members of the boards of the 
various home care. 

Our elderly nutrition program has benefited exceedingly from 
title rV, again, through training and through research. And at a 
time when Massachusetts has felt the pinch of a particularly diffi- 
cult program to implement called proposition 2%. We have had 
every city and town in the Commonwealth forced to reduce expend- 
itures for local government. 

In my city of Cambridge, for example, the new law required 
three consecutive years of budget reductions. These years will have 
coincided with the first 3 years of the administration's budget 
policy. So, we have here, Mr. Chairman, an exEimple of double jeop- 
ardy which could have a disastrous effect upon the elderly. The 
effect of these cuts at the local and the Federal levels has been 
very great. 
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Our special research and discretionary projects, of which we 
have three, one in the area of long-term care, gerontology, which 
would hav^ been of interest to the Congresswoman from Rhode 
Island because it is there in Providence, and two others. 

In summarizing, let me say that in an era when intergenera- 
tional conflict is a potential threat to social security, medicare, and 
other important programs, title IV provides one of the few bridges 
that link the generations. In short, my view is that we should sup- 
port the position of foresight and good planning, support at the 
very minimum the fiscal year 1983 levels of title IV funding. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mahoney follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Thomas H. D. Mahoney, Professor, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Former Secretary, Massachusetts Department of 
Elder Affairs 

Mr. Chairman, First, let me thank you for this opportunity to appear today before 
this distinguished Committee and to relate some of our experiences in Massachu- 
setts with programs and services which have utilized funding under Title IV of the 
Older Americans Act. You have wasted little time in looking into the impact of pro- 
posed further budget reductions, and, for that, I am also grateful. 

As you must know. Title IV is probably one of the least appreciated of all Older 
Americans Act components. It deals with the research and training programs, most 
of which do not come to the attention of the public, the media, or the older clients 
who receive important social services funded by Titles HI, V, and VI. 

With that in mind, it is most unfortunate and shortsighted for the Administration 
to take another in a series of steps which seem to reflect its ongoing policy of refus- 
ing to make a long-range commitment to research or training. It is as though the 
White House is saying, "If you cannot see immediate and conspicuous benefit, it is 
probably not worth the expense. If the public does not cry out at the reduction in 
spending for a small program, it is probably not important. And, saddest of all, if 
you cannot see the people suffering, it is safe to assume that they are probably not 
unhappy at all.'' That, Mr. Chairman, is S3rmptomatic of potentially disastrous prob- 
lems in the years ahead. Loneliness is a msg'or issue in the lives of most older 
people. They suffer in silence because they have no alternative. We cannot pretend 
the problem does not exist because it is a silent one. Just as we cannot allow Title 
rV to dwindle to nothing because its benefits are reaped over the long-term rather 
than the short-run. 

title IV IS IMPORTANT TO BiASSACHUSETTS 

If any program represents our potential for continued success in the future, it is 
Title IV. Foresight is the key to meeting the social and economic demands of any 
population. This is particularly true for the fastest growing segment of our popula- 
tion, the elderly. As a former legislator in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, I know that, in times of fiscal restraint, there is a tendency to put aside that 
which does not yield a speedy return in the form of political gain or public gratifica- 
tion; but as a former chief executive of the Nation's largest state department for 
aging with a program budget of more than $100 million, I know the importance of 
having research and training resources to allow for continued movement in a posi- 
tive direction. As a member of the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy for the past 35 years, I appreciate fully the importance of bringing together the 
academic, professional, and service communities. I believe we all appreciate the 
value of introducing younger students to the world of gerontology and of using the 
university of campus for higher learning to unite the generations. 

Title IV has been the positive force in making these things a reality. 

The dividends are paid back over time. They are as high as any in the aging field. 

IMPACT UPON DIRECT SERVICE— HOME CARE 

I will now outline specifically how we have improved and expanded direct service, 
disseminated valuable information, and developed important manpower training ac- 
tivities with Title IV funding. 
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I will begin by explaining the role of Title IV in building the foundation of the 
Massachusetts Home Care Program, a system of home-based social services for 
41,000 elderly families representing every community in my state. 

This $72 million program is funded exclusively by the Commonwealth and has tri- 
pled in terms of both dollars and client numbers since 1978. The nature of the pro- 
grams and services are known to most of you, and I will be happy to answer ques- 
tions on that subject later if you wish. 

However, it is the success of the administrative structure of the 27 Home Care 
Corporations which is not as well known or appreciated. Each of these agencies is 
governed by a Board of Directors composed of volunteers. A clear and mandated ma- 
jority of board members is over 60 years of age. They are "older consumers" by 
their very definition. While most have been active in the community, few, prior to 
joining the boards, had had administrative or management experience, or training, 
nor had they a real understanding of the principles of management, organization, or 
client service. 

Creating agencies, all of whose budgets have now exceeded $1 million, and some 
of whose allocations now exceed $5 million, was not an easy task. Preparing board 
members to manage agencies successfully and responsibly was carried out with 
training grants— the programs at the very heart of Title IV. The Home Care Pro- 
gram has grown exponentially over the last ten years. With very few exceptions, 
their boar£ of directors have proven fiscally responsible, programatically efticient, 
and publicly credible. 

Therefore, as you can see. Title TV underwrites the preparation of board mem- 
bers, or community leaders, to manage an effective, state funded home care system 
for the elderly. Their success has been of such magnitude that the legislature has 
increased funding three-fold in five years, allowing these agencies to serve every eli- 
gible client without requiring waiting lists. I would argue that this is an achieve- 
ment matched in very few places in this nation. Title fV training made such man- 
agement and training programs possible as to facilitate the program growth. The 
direct result, over a few years, is service to thousands more with homemaker, chore, 
and nutrition services. 

Second, Title IV grants have been made to train home care agency case managers 
in a number of important programs that have improved and expanded both the 
quality and the quantity of direct services and which have been able to more equita- 
bly distribute resources across the state. A statewide Client Needs Assessment Pro- 
cedure was developed, and more than 500 agency case managers were trained in its 
use. In addition to case managers, fiscal staff have been scheduled for training in 
financial management skills. ^1 of these training programs are funded by Title FV. 

ELDERLY NUTRITION PROGRAM 

I should add here that Title IV has already helped to produce service expansion in 
our Elderly Nutrition Program. We organized board and staff training programs 
similar to those in the Home Care/ Area Agency on Aging system and implemented 
successfully major improvements. They include the initiation of group purchasing 
and the organization of consortia for bulk purchasing, coordinated menu planning, 
the sharing of information throughout the Massachusetts elder service network, and 
the successful implementation of a program to provide frozen home-delivered meals 
for those clients who can prepare them at home at their own convenience and with 
less regimentation. These steps have resulted in direct real dollar savings and, sub- 
sequentlv, more services to more people. 

It is clear that the comparatively small amounts of Title FV funds have provided 
the binding ingredient in the materials for the foundation and expemsion of these 
important programs. 

TITLE IV HELPS TO DEVELOP RESOURCES IN FISCALLY CONSERVATIVE TIMES 

Recently, Title FV began to serve an even more critical role in Massachusetts. I 
should mention here that twenty of our Home Care Corporations double as Area 
Agencies on Aging. Using training funds, we were able to build these agencies con- 
currently over the past 7-8 years. Three Area Agencies on Aging operate in areas in 
which a total of seven home care corporations also serve. This provides us with dif- 
ferent service and organizational models for stud^. However, every Area Agency on 
Aging, regardless of its other functions, serves directly the cities and towns within 
the catchment areas through the Councils on Aging, lliese agencies of local govern- 
ment provide direct services to the elderly as a function of municipal government. 

As you may know. President Reagan's coming to Washington was preceded in 
Massachusetts, two months earlier, by the implementation of "Proposition 2\^.** As 
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a result of this statewide referendum, every city and most towns in our Common- 
wealth were forced to reduce expenditures for local government. In Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, for example, the new law required three consecutive years of budget re- 
ductions. These years will have coincided with the first three years of the Adminis- 
tration's budget policies. This ''double jeopardy" could have had a disastrous impact 
upon the elderly. In fact, the effects of the cuts at local and federal levels were 
great. 

However, we used Title IV funding to train local leaders and advocates for the 
elderly in resource development, and these programs were successful to a de^'ee. 
We were able to cushion the effect of the cuts and, at the same time unite citizen 
advocates and consumers from home cares, area agencies, councils on a^ing, and in- 
stitutions of higher learning, all of whom had been prepared, gerontologically speak- 
ing, with Older Americans Act money. 

I should add that, in developing training programs, we made use of the fine state 
college and community college system in Massachusetts. We exposed faculty and 
students to the aging field and the leadership of the aging movement. At the same 
time, we introduced, and in some cases re-intreduced, older people to the places of 
higher learning. 

SPECIAL RESEARCH AND DISCRETIONARY PROJECTS 

Also, at this moment, our region profits from the work of the Long-Term Care 
Gerontology Center at Brown University, a mcuor training program underway for 
home health aides at Middlesex Community College in Bedford, Massachusetts, and 
the Elder Abuse Model Project operated jomtlv by the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School in Worcester and the Massachusetts Department of Elder Affairs. 

The Center at Brown is an important focal point for study and for the disseminata 
ing of information throughout the New England Area. The program at Bifiddlesex 
Community College is part of a comprehensive effort to intein*ate health and social 
services, a growii^ national priority, and a concept which we, in Massachusetts, are 
in a unique position to implement successfully because the statewide social service 
network is already in place for the elderly. The Elder Abuse Project is making it 
possible to implement with confidence the newly adopted Elder Protective Services 
Act, which I am proud to have helped to draft. The project has given us a better 
underst£uiding of the nature of elder abuse, neglect, exploitation, and abandonment, 
an improved picture of the kinds of victims involved, and a careful review of the 
best treatment and service modalities. 

All of these programs are part of the Title IV family of grant beneficiaries. They 
will result in tne savings of millions of dollars and the enhancement of the qualily 
of life for thousands over time. They will fail if we lack the patience to see beyond 
the end of the next fiscal year or presidential term. In short, we must support the 
principle of foresight and good planning. We must support, at the very minimum, 
the fiscal year 1983 level of Title IV funding. 

SUMMARY 

The impact of proposed spending reductions represents nothing less than the 
eating away of the foundation of our direct service programs, a crippling of the im- 
portant supports, and a threat to efficient even in the short run. 

Within the last year, Massachusetts lltle FV funds have supported the cost of 
training not only in Case Management, Advanced Case Management, Fiscal Man- 
agement, and Program Development, but also Affirmative Action, Multi-year Plan- 
ning, Legal Services, Volunteerism, Federal Regulations, and my own personal pri- 
ority, Older Worker Employment. 

Our training budget has fallen from more than $450,000 to less than $100,000 in 
the past three years when we consider the loss of Title XX (Social Security Act) 
training funds which dissolved into the block grant process. 

No longer can we reach out to develop programs in gerontology or to improve cur- 
ricula in schools. We are, thus, unable to attract larger numbers of younger people 
who are adequately trained into the aging field. We will be hard pressed to upgrade 
or even maintain adequate training services for our existing direct service staff 
without taking the money to do it from the direct service budgets of programs that 
help older people. The federal government has a moral obligation to prevent such a 
dilemma, particularly since it is Washington which put the initial emphasis on 
training and research. 

In an era when inter-generational confiict is a potential threat to Social Security, 
Medicare, and other important programs. Title iV provides one of the few bridges 
that link the generations. 
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Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you. 
Dr. Hudson. 



STATEMENT OF DR ROBERT HUDSON 

Mr. Hudson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, my name is Robert Hudson. I am associate pro- 
fessor at the Graduate School of Social Services at Fordham Uni- 
versity. I am pleased to appear before the committee and I would 
like to add that I appreciate the opportunity to have worked with 
you and your staff in the year and a half that I have been at Ford- 
ham, and have enjoyed that very much. 

My primary interests in aging have been focused on policies and 
programs for the elderly in a variety of areas. I want to make two 
or three general points and illustrate them briefly with some of the 
firsthand experiences I have had involving title IV programs. 

By way of introduction I can add what a number of other people 
have said this afternoon; namely that a cut from $40 to $22 to $5 
million seems nothing short of devastating. I would have to guess 
that the request for fiscal year 1985 will be a zero budget request 
or very close to that unless something happens. 

My first general point would be that there are various kinds that 
need to be done and often it is not the kind of research that gener- 
ally has been supported by the National Institute on Aging or the 
National Institute of Mental Health, even though obviously both of 
those agencies are involved in a variety of biomedical, behavioral, 
and social science research related to aging. 

I think there are a number of useful projects, some of which 
have been alluded to this afternoon, which have accomplished a 
great deal for the elderly but they are not the kind that would 
have been funded through the NIMH or the NIA peer review proc- 
ess. 

In addition to the variety of needs that we learn about through 
research like this, I would add the second side — that we need to 
know more about the resources and capacity that exist in society as 
a whole and in the public sector as well with regard to how to deal 
with these problems. 

I am currently directing a model project under title IV dealing 
with capacity-building questions in the aging network. The intent 
of this project is to look at various strategies and tactics that area 
agencies in different parts of the country have used to mobilize 
funds and to make themselves a stronger presence in their local 
communities. 

The problem here is that projects like this simply will not get 
funded with this msgor reduction in the funding. 

A second area of emphasis would be who is going to be manning 
the various positions we're going to need as the population ages. As 
you've heard earlier, a number of individuals trained under title 
rV auspices have assumed positions throughout the aging network 
and beyond. They have assumed positions in congressional commit- 
tees; they have gone to the national, to the State, and to the local 
level. There is no question that they have made an impact on the 
progress of aging policy in the last 10 years. 
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We at Fordham are developing a title IV-A training program 
which is designed to further these kinds of efforts and partictdarly 
to leverage the kinds of money that we're able to get through title 
IV. Through this training program, on strengthening informal sup- 
ports and nongovernmentfd initiatives, we have just b^^un two new 
courses. We've been able to support only 5 students partially, yet 
interest in the courses are such that we've been able to enroll an 
additional 16 students in the courses and this was done on short 
notice with people rearranging schedules and dealing with other lo- 
gistical problems. 

There is no question there was a latent interest there that we've 
been able to tap and we believe that within some period of time 
with some outside assistance we can really institutionalize this 
kind of program. I'm sure other universities could do as well. 

A second example that I would give would be the Research Fel- 
lowship Program sponsored by the Gerontological Society of Amer- 
ica, which has also been funded through title IV. Under that pro- 
gram 130 doctoral level researchers over the last 8 years have been 
placed in a variety of agencies and practice settings for 3 or 4 
months periods to develop projects and to assist agencies in a vari- 
ety of planning efforts. 

The payoff of these activities has been seen in a number of ways. 
Most direct has been the ability of the agency where the fellow is 
placed to get something diagnosed or accomplished which simply 
would not have been possible with the limited staff resources that 
most agencies have. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thirty seconds. 

Mr. Hudson. I can allude to a number of examples there but 
we'll pass that up in the interest of time. 

My third general point, again, concerns the idea of leveraging, 
with a specific emphasis on bringing in and involving other sectors 
of society that have not been closely identified with aging efforts. 
What we need to do with title IV money in particular is reach out 
and get other sectors involved. We need stimulating efforts; we 
need enticing efforts; we need liaison efforts. These agencies, busi- 
nesses, and labor unions, other social entities are not going to get 
involved if we are unable to show them why it's in their inteiiist 
and why it's in the interest of older people to have them more 
closely aware of what's going on. 

Let me stop there. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hudson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Robert B. Hudson, Associate Professor of Social 
PoucY, Graduate School of Social Service, Fordham Uniyersity 

My name is Robert B. Hudson. I am Associate Professor of Social Policy at the 
Graduate School of Social Service, Fordham University. I am pleased to appear 
before your Subcommittee this afternoon because of its longstanding effoits on 
behalf of aging programs and because of the important question before us today con- 
cerning the funding and future of Title IV of the Older Americans Act. 

My primary interests as they relate to aging have been in the area of policies and 
programs for the elderly. As such, I have been involved in training, research, and 
demonstration activities which have been supported through Title IV. I wlU speak 
more to these experiences, as appropriate, in the comments which follow. 

Let me first address the proposed funding cut, its meaning and consequences, and 
then turn to evidence and arguments pertaining to the need for the continuation of 
a viable Title IV program. I will also suggest some areas where I feel research, 
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training, and demonstration efforts can make a central contribution, and these are 
ones which are not likely to be supported through other means. 

In the first inst£uice, a cut from $22 million to $5 million, following a cut from $40 
million seems little short of devastating. While I have no way of knowing, I presume 
that a subst£uitial portion of the $5 million would be used to phase out projects 
which were otherwise intended to continue for a longer period of time. Their phas^ 
ing out would be unfortunate in that maximum use of research data or viable dem- 
onstration findings would be precluded. Beyond this, the reduced Title IV budget 
would allow minimal new starts. It would be my guess, in fact, that the $5 million 
request for Title IV for fiscal year 1984 will be followed by a zero-budget request for 
fiscal year 1985. 

Hiere is, I believe, a series of reasons why the elimination of a program such as 
Title IV is iU-advised. In enumerating these reasons, I will also indicate the kinds of 
contributions Title IV efforts have made and must continue to make. 

First, we simply need to know more about the overall situation of the elderly and 
particular groups within the elderly population. The National Institute on Aging 
and the National Institute of Mental Health are performing this function in the bio- 
medical, behavioral, and social sciences. There is, in addition, a series of critical re- 
search and demonstration areas requiring data and analyses which are based less 
on basic research and/or which apply the findings of basic research. Initiatives of 
this kind are not well-suited to the scientific peer review process of NIA or NIMH, 
but their potential for direct application makes them of great importance. 

Thus, at the national and state and local levels, we need to know about the loca- 
tion, concentration, family make-up, and functional status of the elderly. Title IV 
funds have assisted in gathering this kind of information for use in near term plan- 
ning and longer term projections. 

iGiowing the need is only half the equation, however. We must learn as well what 
is the actual or potential capacity to address those needs. If, for example, families, 
neighbors and communities are to assume increasing responsibility for care of the 
frail elderly, we need to know how realistic these expectations are. As you know, 
there exists a body of research, much of which was supported through Title FV 
funds, that indicates that this wellspring of support may have less remaining in it 
than many believe. 

The same concern for resources and capacity exists regarding the public sector. In 
an era of fixed public sector resources, how can more resources be brought to bear 
on aging needs or how can the existing resources be used more effectively? I am 
currently directing a model project supported under Title IV dealing with such ca- 
pacity-building questions. We are trying to see what strategies and tactics Area 
Agencies can use to bring more resources to bear on the needs of the elderly and 
which can also make the Area Agency more of a presence or influential actor in the 
community. In short, if resources are going to be tight while legitimate levels of 
need increase, we need to find out how those who are succeeding in building capac- 
ity do so and be sure that others find out about those efforts, lliat is the intent of 
this project and it is not the type of ^oject that would likely have been supported 
by NIA or NIMH. I believe it is what Title IV can and should be doing. (Interesting- 
ly, research of this kind, initiated through Title IV auspices has later been extended 
under NIA or NIMH when the presentation of select data and tested hypotheses has 
warranted further investigation in their estimation.) 

A second area where Title IV has and continues to make a critical contribution 
concerns who is going to be involved in addressing questions affecting the older pop- 
ulation. These vary in scope from the macro-allocational issues related to the grow- 
ing older population to the provision of homemaker and personal care services to 
individual older persons. 

I would first observe here that there are firm though not yet comprehensive data 
showing that individuals trained under Title IV auspices have found employment in 
the aging field, stayed in the aging field, and moved up through the ranks in the 
aging field. I believe that others appearing before you this afternoon may speak to 
that point in more detail. For my own part, I can give you a number of instances of 
career preparation trainees serving in key legislative and executive positions at all 
levels of government and in a variety of non-governmental settings. In several of 
these cases, I know that the person in question would not have entered the aging 
field without the benefit of tuition and stipend assistance. In addition, it would have 
not been possible to mount the program the students were involved in without fed- 
eral financial support through Title IV. 

An import£uit subsidiary point to be made here concerns Title IV as seed money 
and its leveraging potential. Title IV funds have made it possible to not only in- 
augurate programs and train students but also to expand programs and involve ad- 
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ditional trainees without additional support. In the first instance, this multiplier 
effect works with additional people being attracted to the core program. Beyond 
that and over time, these people in turn bring new people to the field. 

In a Title IV-A training program that we have recently inaugurated at Fordham 
University, these kinds of effects are already in evidence. This program focuses on 
aging concerns as they relate to the workplace, including age-related concerns of the 
employee and those related to the care of an older frail relative. The grant con- 
tained sufficient funds to offer partial stipend and tuition support to onlv five stu- 
dents, yet 18 students have enrolled in the core course on "caregiving, me family, 
and the frail elderly,'' being taught by Professor Maijorie Cantor. Students with and 
without prior training in aging chose to modify schedules on short notice to avail 
themselves of the course and allied activities the project will be developing. Without 
the Title IV support, we would not have been able to launch the course and attract 
this group of students. 

The way in which Title IV resources involving persons trained in the field of 
aging can be leveraged is seen in the instance of the Research Fellowship Program 
sponsored by The Gerontological Society of America. During the past eight years 
the RFP has placed 130 doctoral-level researchers in a variety of agencies and other 
practice settings for a three or four month period. Working on a project designated 
by the host agency, the Fellow transfers research skills and technology to applied 
settings and develops data for effective agency planning while being attuned to the 
needs and realities of research application in practice settings. 

The pay-off of these activities has been seen in a number of ways. Most direct has 
been the ability of the agency to get something diagnosed or done which could not 
have been done without the research fellow. Second has been the lasting effects and 
working relationships the fellowship experience has generated. Fellows have later 
been employed by their agency; they have been employed by other agencies in the 
program who met the Fellow during the course of the program, and tiiey have 
served as advisory board members or consult£mts during the post-Fellowship period. 

Through all of this, economies are brought to bear and new non-Federal resources 
are generated. In the case of the Hurley Medical Center in Flint, MI, the Fellow 
documented that the Geriatric Outreach Clinic was providing the types of services 
people in the community said were needed, but he also found they did not know 
about the Clinic. As a result of his work the Director was able to go to his board and 
get increased funds for publicity and increase program utilization. 

In the case of the Atlanta Regional Commission, the Fellow helped design an in- 
strument for adult protective services for staff to use in determining whether an 
older person was the victim of abuse. The instrument has been developed, the staff 
has been trained, and a nearby AAA and a State Agency on Aging in another state 
(also participating in the RFP) have adopted the instrument and training material 
for their adult protective services program. 

Without dwelling on the Research Fellowship Program further, let me note that 
the amount per Fellow being supported by Title FV has been steadily declining. In 
1982, that amount was $6,500 per Fellow. The reason for the decline is that — even 
in tight budgetary times — agencies have been willing to pick up an increasing por- 
tion of the costs. Title IV funds made the program possible and have supported it, 
but it is beyond question that the contribution both made by and generated by the 
RFP— involving placements in 84 aging network sites and in 40 states — have ftir ex- 
ceeded the costs. 

Let me turn to my third general point regarding the kind of contributions Title 
IV efforts can make. This, too, involves the leveraging and mobilizing idea to which 
I attach a great deal of importance. 

There has long been talk in the aging network of the need to bring in non-Title 
in resources in developing services for older persons. General advocacy efforts 
needed to be undertaken and other generic service structures such as mental health 
and transportation needed to do more for the elderly. There is considerable evidence 
that state and area agencies have succeeded in bringing such added resources to 
bear on the problems confronting the elderly. 

In recent years, there has developed increasing awareness of the need to mobilize 
resources, not only from other public entities, but from other sectors of society as 
well. These of American life sectors must come to better appreciate both what the 
contributions of older persons can be and what their own responses to an older pop- 
ulation should be. These include the worlds of work, education, religion, business, 
and community development, among others. 

The question for purposes here is who is going to guide and inform that effort. 
Ignorance of individual and aggregate aspects of aging is often apparent in educa- 
tional settings where it might not be expected; it must be equally high in other 
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areas which have not had the time, need, or information to apprise themselves of 
these developments. Research, training, and dissemination can both sensitize soci- 
etal sectors to the contributions and needs of older persons and inform and instruct 
them on how addressing these issues may be of benefit to them as well. 

This intent certainly lies behind the training program now underway at Fordham. 
It is designed to strengthen informal supports and non-governmental involvement 
with the elderly, concentrating heavily on business and labor settings. Trainees will 
be placed in corporate and labor settings to establish working groups and programs 
targeted on the particular problems of older workers, including the caregiving obli- 
gations they often have to older parents. We hope to have prototype projects set up 
in settings such as the New York Telephone Co. and the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. In such settings, trainees could work with employees on work 
and caregiving difficulties they face and also with Employee Assistance Programs 
personnel to dfevelop ongoing programs that will address these combined work and 
home concerns that can only grow in the years ahead. The training program itself 
will be developing and disseminating curricular and placement materials that 
others will be able to adopt. 

I have tried to emphasize the contributions Title IV-supported projects have made 
in three areas, using my own firsthand experiences to support my general conten- 
tions. Let me conclude with a couple of brief comments on the future need for Title 
IV and the efforts it can support. 

I would observe first here that — no matter how one wishes to see the issues cre- 
ated by a growing older population addressed — we are going to need all the insight, 
information, and analyses we can obtain. This holds true whether one favors public 
or private leadership; national or sub-national decision-making; or benefits in the 
form of cash, vouchers or services. It seems to me in some way that the proposals of 
the Administration — stressing the private sector, localities, and families — may re- 
quire more new information and personnel than will the preferences found in other 
quarters. 

What can and will the business community do — directly or indirectly — that will 
address problems of the frail or impoverished elderly or workers with differential 
desire and ability to work longer? They may be able to do a great deal, but they are 
not doing it now. Families have long shoulaered much of the burden, but it is a fair, 
if difficult, question to ask if there is more that they might be able to do. Program 
consolidation is restructuring funding streams and service packages at the state and 
local level. Will the accompan3dng devolution of responsibility mean greater respon- 
siveness and accountability or will it result in traditional "have-not" groups getting 
shunted out into the cold? 

The point of these queries is that in each instance, the answer boils down to some 
version of (a) we don't really know and (b) we are not sure who will be there to meet 
needs as they develop. 

In conclusion, I believe we need a Title IV through which issues and options can 
be illuminated, promising ideas can be tested, and personnel can be prepared to im- 
plement informed policy decisions. The setting for intervention may vary consider- 
ably from what we have known, but that may be both necessary and acceptable if 
the decisions are informed and the implementation is true. 

As success is demonstrated, the leveraging effect can come into play. The likeli- 
hood of non-traditional funding goes up as the demonstrable accomplishments of 
new alternatives become known. Seed money for these initiatives will not come 
from elsewhere: state and local governments have other concerns; businesses need 
to be convinced of relevance and utility; and multiple demands are already being 
made on philanthropy and foundations. 

Designing, testing, and manning alternative strategies for meeting the needs of 
the growing older population is an obligation the federal government must continue 
to meet. In my mind, it is not only because others are not able or prepared to do 
this to the extent necessary, but more fundamentally because it is an appropriate 
obligation of a national government. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Hilpert. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN HILPERT 

Mr. Hilpert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Tm John Hilpert of the administrative staff at Suomi College. Td 
introduce to you also Frances Hertel, who is on the staff of our 
title IV project. Fran is here to answer your questions or make ad- 
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ditional comments if you wish. I'll summarize the written state- 
ments that we've submitted. 

Voluntarism and the rural aging American is the first title IV 
prgject at Suomi College. 

The objective of the program is that we recruit volunteers in 20 
rural communities to provide a variety of services, which some- 
times replace services that have been cut in other programs. 

For the purposes of national demonstration our project is collect- 
ing data and information particularly on participant attitudes and 
activities. What we are testing with this program is whether or not 
a college can be a catalyst to initiate these ^ds of services and to 
see that important programs are provided to the residents of a 
local area. 

I would like to tell you a bit about our area. We live in an area 
called the Copper Country of upper Michigan. Persons in our area 
60 years and older are 22 percent of the population in three of 
counties. In the fourth county they make up 36 percent of the pop- 
ulation. 

Economic conditions are not good in our area. In one of our coun- 
ties, for example, the unemployment rate is 42 percent. It is impor- 
tant to understand our area, that you know just how isolated we 
are and what kind of weather we have. We are in Hancock more 
than 300 miles from the nearest metropolitan area and more than 
600 miles from Detroit which is the largest urban center in Michi- 
gan. 

Our winters are long. The snowfall can range up to 400 inches. 
The majority of the communities in the Copper Country have fewer 
than 500 population. There are several places one can live in the 
four-county area and not be closer than 40 or 50 miles to a pharma- 
cy. 

Suomi College has been serving this area for nearly 90 years. We 
have throughout the course of that time tried to provide services to 
various segments of the population in our area. We have had a 
course for a number of years in our human services curriculum, 
social service and senior Americans. That course was developed at 
our institution — which, by the way, is a 2-year institution — at the 
college's own initiative several years ago. 

For the last 5 or 6 years, we have had another program called 
"Senior American Center." We are a church-related institution. 
This program brings ministry services to older citizens of all faiths 
in their homes, in their churches and in their nursing care facili- 
ties. This is also a program which brings the services in foreign 
languages that the people will more easily understand. 

There have been a number of cutbacl^ in social services in our 
area that are listed in the written testimony. Let me mention just 
a couple of them. Our western Upper Peninsula Health Depart- 
ment has had its budget revised downward five times this year. 
Community action in our area has lost 120 CETA slots and these 
were people who provided services to older persons. Social security 
in our area has a far larger monthly pa3n:oll than any employer 
and yet, the local office has seen its staff reduced and on March 4, 
which is 3 days from now, will lose all of its clerical support. 

Planners at Suomi College created the idea of voluntarism and 
the rural aged American project, made plans to test it and also 
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agreed to pay over 35 percent of the project costs. Because we have 
completed only 5 months of the program, it is a bit early to report 
results. What we can say is that we have discovered volunteers are 
not in short supply. 

What has been harder than we anticipated perhaps is recruiting 
persons who would coordinate the services as volunteers them- 
selves in the various communities. But we expect that with efforts 
in the media that we have undertaken that the project will reach 
its goal. 

We are pleased to be able to say that we have done reasonably 
well in the first 5 months in raising funds in the private sector for 
the continuation of this program. The Wheatridge Foundation of 
Chicago has given us a grant of $52,500 for funding the project in 
the coming years. The Seibert Foundation of Milwaukee has grant- 
ed $50,000 and local sources have pledged over $20,000 to continu- 
ation of services. 

Let me say that the partnership that has developed between 
Suomi College as a private institution and the Federal Government 
has been important to the people of our area in a number of proj- 
ects over the years. This project is certainly another of those. We 
would like to encourage this committee and the administration to 
continue to fund programs of national significance in this area of 
interest. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hilpert follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John Hilpert 

Re: "Voluntarism and the Rural Aging American," a project under Title IV of the 
Older Americans Act at Suomi College, Hancock, Mich. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share information about "Voluntarism and the 
Rural Aging American. This is a project which has completed the first five months 
of a one-year funding period. 

It is the objective of this program to recruit corps of volunteers in twenty rural 
communities of a four-county area in Upper Michigan. These persons will offer a 
variety of services — sometimes replacing services reduced by cutbacks in other pro- 
grams — to older citizens (see page 7 for needs to be addressed by services). For pur- 
poses of national demonstration, project personnel are documenting progress and 
problems at each stage of development, as well as conducting research into partici- 
pant and client attitudes and activities. What this program will really test is just 
how effective a college can be as a catalyst for the promotion of social services local- 
ly provided by volunteer effort. 

That there is desperate need in the four-county project area is beyond question. 
Persons sixty years and older are twenty-two percent of the population in Baraga, 
Houghton and Ontonagon counties, and thirty-six percent of the total number living 
in Keweenaw county. In each of the four counties persons from this group comprise 
more than sixty-four percent of all one-person households. Economic conditions in 
the area are difficult: unemployment is ranging from nearly nineteen percent in 
Houghton county to more than forty-two percent in Ontonagon county. 

Underst£uiding this area which is known locally as the Copper Country is nearly 
impossible without experiencing the extremes of isolation and harsh winter weath- 
er. As the attached maps (pp. 8 and 9) show, Hancock, Michigan, home to Suomi 
College, is located more than three hundred miles from any metropolitan area and 
six hundred miles from Detroit, the major urban center in the state. Winters are 
long and hard with annual snowfall amounts as high as four hundred inches. The 
mayority of communities in the Copper Country have fewer than five hundred popu- 
lation (see page 10). Mining was once the chief economic activity, but all save one of 
the dozens of these operations have long since closed. By all reasonable measures 
the area is rural; it is possible, for example, to live several places in the Copper 
Country where the nearest physician or pharmacy is more than forty miles dist£int. 
People in the area experience hardships unknown in most parts of the United 
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States. This is particularly true for the elderly who face the additional problems of 
limited mobility, delicate health and the loneliness of isolation. 

Suomi College has served the Copper Country for nearly ninety years. Finnish im- 
migrants founded the institution in 1896; today it is a two-year private college serv- 
ing nearly six hundred students of diverse backgrounds each year. Suomi's history 
is woven through the Copper Country and concern for service to the local area has 
characterized that history. The college has offered educational opportunities at 
remote sites and brought students into contact with persons in local communities 
through various fieldwork programs. One course in the human services curriculum, 
for example, is "Social Service and Senior Americans'' where students give time in 
local hospitals and nursing care facilities as part of their training. Suomi's cata- 
logue describes the course as a ''practical approach to understtmding gerontology.*' 
This opportunity for students was developed at the college's own initiative years 
ago. 

Another program related to the older citizens of the Copper Country is the Senior 
Americans Center which began operation on the campus in 1978. Suomi is a church- 
related institution, and this program brings ministry services to older citizens of all 
faiths in homes, churches and nursing care facilities. Often the clients of this pro- 
gram communicate more easily in languages other than English, and this service is 
provided. Advocacy on behalf of senior citizens is also a component of the program 
which has become increasingly necessary over the last few years. 

Social services in the Copper Country have faced one cutback after another. The 
Western Upper Peninsula Health Department has had its budget revised downward 
five times this year. Community Mental Health has lost six and one-half profession- 
al positions and five staff in a daycare facility for the mentally impaired. The 
Houghton County Department of Social Services has experienced cuts in all pro- 
grams and has been forced to lay off several caseworkers. One of these was the 
adult placement staffer who helped locate nursing home placements, a i^u-ticularly 
critical need in the Copper Country where patients are often forced to wait in hospi- 
tals for up to seven months because of an acute shortage of beds in skilled care facil- 
ities. Personnel in subst£mce abuse programs are working on a revolving lay-off 
plan, and this too is a difficult problem in an area where the rate of alcoholism 
among senior citizens far exceeds the national average. One hundred and twenty 
CETA slots have been lost to Community Action, and these were mostly persons 
who provided direct services to older persons. Social Security has a far larger 
monthly payroll than any employer in the Copper Country — in Keweenaw county 
forty percent of the residents receive benefits — yet the local office has seen its staff 
reduced and on March 4 (three da3rs from now) will lose all clerical support. 

As Suomi College planners viewed this situation with some alarm, they began to 
devise a strategy for meeting the desperate and growing need for services in the 
Copper Country. "Voluntarism and the Rural Aging American" is the result of their 
efforts. Application was made through the Office of Human Development Services 
for funding under Title IV of the Older Americans Act. The college proposed to es- 
tablish a volunteer service network — as described earlier and schematicaUy repre- 
sented on page 11 — to conduct research for purposes of demonstration, to establish a 
private support base for continuation of services, and to disseminate information on 
the research and results. Suomi also agreed to pay over thirty-five percent of the 
total project cost. 

It is still somewhat early to report results either positive or negative. Better as- 
sessment will come as the grant year nears its end, but the signs are encouraging. 
Volunteers are not in short supply. Just last week, for example, in one small com- 
munity forty-five persons agreed to be volunteers and to participate in training ac- 
tivities. What has been harder than anticipated is the recruitment of persons who 
will volunteer to be coordinators of services in the various communities. To date 
seven coordinators of the goal of twenty have agreed to serve and project staff are 
using the media more regularly to educate and recruit. It is expected that the 
project will reach its goals. 

Equally encouraging for those concerned with this project has been the success of 
the fundraising efforts. During the first five project months, two significant founda- 
tion grants have been given to continuation: the Wheat Ridge Foundation of Qiica- 
go has given $52,500 specificallv for funding the project in the coming years, and the 
Siebert Foundation of Milwaukee has granted $50,000, the mcgor portion of which 
will be used to expand student involvement in the project during the comingvear. 
In addition, local sources in the Copper Country have pledged over $20,000 to 
Suomi's efforts to bring volunteer services to senior citizens. Title FV funds have 
sparked a program to which people are responding. 
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Because this subcommittee is addressing the issue of funding levels, a word about 
the possibilities for such a program without Title IV resources is appropriate. There 
is little doubt that the efforts and successes described would never have been accom- 
plished without the Title IV grant. Private funding sources have responded favor- 
ably to the project because it was operating effectively; without the seed money the 
start-up costs would have been more than any single private source is likely to have 
risked. 

It is possible that the Title IV grant could have been fifteen to twenty percent 
smaller, if the sole objective were to establish the volunteer network, and the re- 
search and dissemination components were eliminated. It seems obvious, however, 
that this relatively small proportion of the entire project is a wise investment for 
the future. Out of the research and reporting will grow information resources en- 
abling college and community linkages wherever there are those who see the poten- 
tial in this program. Private funding sources in other parts of the country may even 
be willing to provide seed money to colleges after seeing the results of the Suomi 
program. Special research help to Suomi is given by Dr. Regula Herzog of the Insti- 
tute of Social Research and School of Gerontology at the University of Michigan. 

Technical assist£uice from the Administration on Aging has been forthcoming 
when requested. Guidance on effective dissemination models was offered by the 
agency's project officer for this program. The college planned a lengthy technical 
report and a more popular, condensed version of this material; the project officer, 
Ms. Diane Freeman, suggested a method of distribution. In addition, there are plans 
for workshops to involve those who might be interested in similar efforts. The two- 
tiered application process seemed a rational approach allowing the development of a 
shorter concept paper, or preapplication, in the early round and then an invitation 
to develop the ideas more fully in a proposal for the second round. 

Suomi College has actively participated in federal grant programs for a number of 
years. Under a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Educa- 
tion, the college applied the developmental principles of Jean Piaget to the training 
of enrolling underprepared learners. With funding from the Community Education 
program, Suomi developed learning materials for older citizens. Cooperative Educa- 
tion grants have made it possible for students at the institution to work in their 
career fields before graduation. Other grants from the Department of Education, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities and the National Science Foundation have 
also enabled worthwhile projects. 

Partnerships between Suomi College and the federal government have made im- 
portant differences in peoples' lives. This is true also in the current project support- 
ed by Title IV. People throughout the Copper Country will benefit directly, and 
through the research and dissimination there is potential for other college/commu- 
nity linkages to be established for the societal good. 

It is our encouragement to this subcommittee, the Congress and the Administra- 
tion that funds continue to be available to support well-planned efforts with nation- 
al significance. 



NEEDS OF ELDERLY IN COMMUNrTYI SUGGESTED THROUGH INTERVIEWS WITH COMMUNFTY 

LEADERS 

1. Meals, D; 

2. Transportation, D; 

3. Drug Store in town, D; 

4. Snow Removal, D; 

5. Daily phone check-ups; W 

6. Shopping, D; 

7. Social Visits, W; 

8. Listening to Elderly, W; 

9. Chores: housework, wood pile, storm windows, minor repairs, D; 

10. One to one relationship/companionship/friendship, W; 

11. Build confidence/ positive mental attitude, W; 

12. Develop sense of contributing to society, W; 

13. Learn hobbies they can do at home . . . both men and women, W; 

14. Social gatherings, W; 

15. Combat loneliness and depression, W; 

16. Education: legal issues, health issues, nutrition, death issues, D, W; 

17. Run errands, D; 

18. Recreational experiences, W; 

19. Shut ins. Nursing Home patients. County Hospital patients, W; 
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20. Advocacy, D, W; 

21. Assistance with forms, D; 

22. Legal services, D; 

23. Spiritual Needs, W; 

24. Crisis/Grief support, W; 

25. Information cani with emergency numbers clearly listed should be placed in 
each elderly person's home, D, W; 

26. Assist£mce in obtaining books by mail from Portage Lake District Library, D; 

27. Writing letters, D. 

Some of these are overlapping. Some are quite general, others very specific. They 
can be separated into two general categories of needs: Daily Living Tasks and 
Health and Psychological Well-Being. (D=Daily Living Task, W=Well-Being con- 
cern). 
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COMMUNITIES AND POPULATIONS 

Categories and coininunity 

Population between: 6,000 and 7,500— Houghton; 4,000 and 5,999— Hancock, 
L'Anse; 2,000 and 3,999— Ontonagon, Laurium; 1,000 and 1,999— Chassell, Allouez, 
Lake Linden, Hubbell, White Pine, Baraga, Greenland, Calumet; 500 and 999 — 
South Range, Mohawk, Covington, Bergland, Painesdale, Dollar Bay, Mass, Ewen; 
less than 499— Rockland, Bruce Crossing, Copper City, Eagle Harbor, Ahmeek, aura, 
Atlantic Mine, Baltic, Dodgeville, Kearsarge, Kenton, Nisula, Paavola, Sidnaw, Toi- 
vola, Trimountain, Winona, Copper Harbor, Eagle River, Gay, Isle Royale, Herman, 
Keweenaw Bay, Nestoria, Pelkie, Skanee, Watton, Merriweather, Paulding, Trout 
Creek. 
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Mr. BiAGGi. I have two questions. Let's keep the answers as brief 
as possible just so we can terminate the meeting at 4:30. 

In connection with your activities, assuming that cuts as recom- 
mended by the administration take place, mil Suomi College be 
able to replace these dollars? 

Mr. HiLPERT. First of all, our program is a 1-year program, so we 
haven't counted on Federal support beyond this initial year. 

Mr. BiAGGi. You won't be terribly let down then? 

Mr. HiLPERT. There is nothing to be let down about. 

It's always a risk to raise funds from private sources. So far, we 
think it looks pretty good. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Mahoney, would you care to respond to that? 

Mr. Mahoney. Well, I would just make the brief comment that I 
think that one listens to the Commissioner say that quality can be 
produced by cutting to the extent that is proposed with disbelief. It 
is a physical impossibity. And I would make a second comment 
that pulling out dusty and moth-eaten projects that have been sit- 
ting on some desk for x-number of years is a very sorry confession 
of ineptitude and lack of imagination. And finally, I would have to 
agree with the comment that was made by one of the previous 
panel that the Commissioner did not act very much as if she were 
an advocate of the elderly. She spent her time rationalizing what I 
think is an impossible position. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Dr. Hudson. 

Mr. Hudson. I would say that the sum of the elements of the 
programs that the administration plans to continue are warranted 
and potentially very useful. Some of them that are going on now, I 
think, bear that out. Without debating the larger point of whether 
there ought to be more research in a variety of different areas, I 
think the principal point remains that they need more money even 
to do what they say is good. 

If they want to bring in other people, there are going to be costs 
in terms of start-up and stimulation and so forth to get people in. 
So I think an intermediate position would simply be that, if they 
want to do what they say they want to do, they themselves ought 
to be putting forth more money than they have suggested. 

Mr. Mahoney. I think germane to this issue, Mr. Chairman, is 
the fact that a college like Suomi College with a student body of 
600 people likely would not have been very competitive in a situa- 
tion if the cuts being suggested were enacted. Tlie question for us 
might more reasonably be, would we ever have been here in the 
first place if these cuts had been operative this year? 

Mr. BiAGGi. Are AOA grantees required to disseminate their re- 
search findings now? 

Mr. Mahoney. To my knowledge, virtually all accepted grant 
proposals contain dissemination packages and grantees are encour- 
aged and, in fact, do disseminate. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Let me make the distinction. Encourage is one word, 
mandate is another. 

Mr. Mahoney. I don't know that there is a general answer to 
that. Some grants would specifically call for dissemination. There's 
no question. I can't say that all of them do. 

Mr. HiLPERT. I can say about our project in particular that we 
included a dissemination plan in our proposal and then, as the 
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grant was negotiated, we were asked for more information. We 
were given technical assistance by AOA as to the kind of models 
that might work and we rewrote that section. We submitted it and 
it was approved. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Ck)mmissioner. 

Mr. Mahoney. The ones that we have will be disseminated. 
There's no question about that. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Bilirakis. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to hear the comments 
about bringing in the private sector and volunteers. We haven't 
heard from Ms. Hertel but I am sure she would give us a lot of in- 
formation in that area because we all realize we have got a fantas- 
tic deficit and we have got to do something about it and nobody 
wants it to come out of their particular realm and that certainly is 
understandable. 

I will say that I am tremendously impressed with the quality of 
the individuals who have appeared here today. The testimony, I 
think, comes from the heart. I am very impressed with it. I come 
away feeling very strongly as the chairman does that it is too dras- 
tic of a cut and I am hopeful that the subcommittee after today's 
testimony will successfully be able to defeat that sort of a reduc- 
tion. 

Thank you so much on my behalf. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Hilpert. 

Mr. Hilpert. A response to that, if I might. 

One of the points in our written testimony which I didn't make 
as I spoke was that while our private sector fundraising has been 
reasonably successful in these first 5 months, it is unlikely that 
any of the private sources that were willing to share those re- 
sources with us would have done a project already in operation. It 
is my opinion from working with many of these private sources 
that the Federal seed money was awfully important in generating 
that private response. 

Mr. BiURAKis. Yes, that makes sense. 

Mr. BiAGGi. The meeting is adjourned. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Appendix 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 198S. 

Hon. Mario Biaggi, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Human Services, House Select Committee on Aging, 
Raybum House Office Building, Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Chairman: In anticipation of the Subcommittee's upcoming hearing on 
the Older Americans Act, I thought it important to alert you to action the House 
Appropriations Committee has taken on this important law. 

Included in the "urgent national needs" jobs bill passed by the Committee last 
Friday is a $25,000,000 supplemental appropriation for the Title V community serv- 
ice employment program. It is estimated that the additional funding will create 
about 4,900 more jobs bringing the total number of Title V jobs to 60,100. 

Furthermore, included in the Committee report is the following language: 

"The Committee reaffirms its strong support for this effective program. It is the 
intent of the Committee that the current sponsors continue to build upon their past 
accomplishments, and it is further expected that the Department of Labor will 
maintain substantially the existing status and method of operation so as to assure 
minimal disruption of this successful program." 

As you know, the Administration has proposed combining Title V and Title III of 
the Act, with unspecified funding for each of the provisions of each title. I think this 
would be a dangerous direction to take, and believe that supporters of the Title V 
program should fully back this provision in the jobs bill and work through other 
legislative channels to maintain a viable senior aide program. 

I applaud your efforts as a champion of this most valuable community service pro- 
gram, and urge you and the subcommittee members to support the jobs bill in gen- 
eral and the Title V provision in particular. 

With best wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William R. Ratchford, M.C, 

Fifth District, Connecticut 



Bi-CouNTY Voluntary Action Center, 
Senior Chizens Information and Referral Service, 

Yuba City, Calif, March 7, 198S. 
Mario Biaggi, 

Congressman from New York, 
Chairman, House Committee on Aging, Washington D.C 

Dear Congressman Biaggi: I talked with Terry Karamanos on the telephone last 
Thursday and was disappointed when I heard the hearings had already taken place 
on whether or not the Title V Senior Community Service Employment Program 
should be moved from the Department of Labor to the Administration on Aging. 
As a service provider for nine years of elderly programs in Yuba and Sutter 
County, I feel this would be an excellent move as it would coordinate all aging pro- 
grams and services under one department. 

By placing this program in the Administration on Aging the State Department 
would be responsible for establishing policv, assessment and monitoring all aging 
programs. Since the funds come from funds allocated under the Older Americans 
Act it makes good sense they should be administered through the scune agency. 
I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
Sincerely, 

Mary Lou Byer, 
Executive Director. 

(175) 
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Association for Gerontology in Higher Education, 

Washington, D.C., March 8, 1983. 

Hon. Mario Biaggi, 

Chairman, Human Services Subcommittee, U.S. House of Representatives, Select 
Committee on Aging, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Biaggi: I would like to thank you and the members of your 
subcommittee for the hearing which you sponsored on March 1 on the FY 1984 Pro- 
posed Budget for Title IV of the Older Americans Act. This Association was pleased 
to testify, adding our voices to your own in a call for restoration of funding for Title 
IV programs. We hope that you are able to receive from Commissioner Tolliver a 
more complete rationale for these drastic cuts. We would certainly be interested in 
being informed of further developments. 

In particular, we wish to support you and your subcommittee in your efforts to 
restore Title FV funding. Let me know how A6HE can assist your staff in this task. 

I am enclosing the packet of Case Studies which I indicated you would be sent. 
This packet provides some supportive documentation of evidence that Title IV re- 
search, education, and training programs have significantly improved the delivery 
of services under the Older Americans Act. We hope that this material will be of 
assistance to the work of your subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 

EuzABETH B. Douglass, 

Executive Director. 



Center for Aging, 
Manhattan, Kans., April 1, 1982. 
Robert C. Atchley, 

Chair, AGHE Public Policy Committee, Scripps Foundation Gerontology Center, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Dear Dr. Atchley: I have drafted the following case history for your use in policy 
education and influence: 

In the summers of 1980 and 1981 the North Central Flint Hills Area Agency on 
Aging conducted pilot rural outreach projects in its eighteen county planning and 
service area. Forty-four paraprofessionals were trained in four-day intensive work- 
shops at Kansas State University, coordinated by the KSU Center for Aging and 
with the assistance of the KSU Division of Continuing Education and counselor edu- 
cation department. Training funds from the Administration on Aging facilitated 
project planning, training and implementation. During the two three-month 
summer outreach projects, the outreach workers contacted over 6200 frail and iso- 
lated individuals in these rural counties and made appropriate referrals to local 
community resources. Many of the outreach workers are continuing their work even 
though the formal projects have terminated. The workers' training, made possible 
by a strong university Center for Aging, funded in large part by the Administration 
on Aging, will continue to be an asset to them and their communities for years to 
come. 
Descriptive and statistical reports are available upon request. 
Sincerely yours, 

Edith L. Stunkel, 
Assistant Director. 



University of Nebraska Medical Center, 
Division of Health Services Administration, 

Omaha, Nebr., March 20, 1982. 
Robert C. Atchley, 

Chair, AGHE Public Policy Committee, Scripps Foundation Gerontology Center, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Dear Bob: At the University of Nebraska Medical Center, the Aging Studies Sec- 
tion, a federally funded program under Title FVA of the Older Americ€uis Act, had 
implemented the teaching nursing home idea long before it was fashionable. As a 
result, several nursing homes in metropolitan Omaha (and in some other Nebraska 
towns) are looking to our faculty for leadership to upgrade their programs. Some 
results are: 

a. Employment of a physician with full responsibility in gerontology and geriat- 
rics, July 1, 1982 (state money) 
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b. Three nursing homes in process or contracted for medical direction by faculty 
from this Section; more in negotiation stage 

c. Medical students under our sponsorship are now "clerking'^ in such different 
locations as nutrition meal sites, housing for elderly, visiting nurse association home 
visits, nursing homes, geriatric clinics, etc. 

Sincerely, 

Michael J. Stotts, 
Assistant Professor. 



New York University Medical Center, School of Medicine, Division of 

Gerontology 

your health and aging 

Support from the Administration on Aging, Model Project Grant #2A-51A pro- 
vided support groups in the community sponsored by the Division of Gerontology. 
Interdisciplinary teams of students and professionals worked with older participants 
to develop health education materials. This material has now been compiled into a 
health guidebook for utilization by health care providers and older persons them- 
selves. Your Health and Aging has received international recognition and orders for 
the book continue to flow to the Division of Gerontology. The book has made a dif- 
ference in the lives of many older people, and the attached letters are only a small 
sample of the responses. These letters document the tremendous need for informa- 
tion and the role which federal demonstration grant monies have played in the de- 
velopment of educational materials. 

GERIATRIC CAREER PREPARATION TRAINING PROGRAM 

One of the success stories of a federally funded training program has been the 
series of training programs sponsored by the Division of Gerontology of New York 
University Medical Center. These programs, the Geriatric Career Preparation 
Training Program and its forerunner, the Geriatric Summer Fellowship Program, 
have provided intensive training in geriatrics unmatehed by any other elective pro- 
gram in the country. The medical students who have completed these programs 
have formed the vanguard of medical students interested in geriatrics. Although 
there are many noteble accomplishments the most significant are: 

Involvement in the esteblishment of the AMSA (American Medical Student Asso- 
ciation) Task Force on Aging. 

Publication of the first Clinical Geriatrics Training Sites Directory in 1979 by 
Emil F. Coccaro, M.D. under the auspices of AMSA. Publication has continued since. 

Election during the 1980-81 academic year of students who participated in the 
Geriatric Career Preparation Training Program to three of the ten positions for rep- 
resentatives on the AMSA Task Force on Aging. 

The establishment of the Tufts Action Program for the Elderly during the 1980- 
81 academic year by Tufts Medical School Students who had participated in the 
1980 Geriatric Career Preparation Training Program. Students participating in our 
program during the summer, 1981, have continued the program at Tufts. 

As many as thirty students from throughout the nation have called or written to 
request applications for the 1982 prc^am. But despite this widespread interest, we 
have been unable to sponsor the 1982 Geriatric Career Preparation Training Pro- 
gram due to cutbacks in federal funds. 

SEMINAR FOR MEDICAL EDUCATORS 

The Division of Gerontology, New York Universitv School of Medicine, has spon- 
sored two seminars for medical educators, under the auspices of the AoA funded 
project: "Medical Training in Gerontology and Geriatrics: A Dual Approach." 
(Funded in part by grant #2A-38B.) 

The participants at these seminars have been faculty from medical schools 
throughout the country who were charged with the development and/or expansion 
of geriatric pron'ams in their medical schools. Through follow-up evaluation, we 
have determined that all found the seminars to be relevant and that many have 
incorporated program models presented at the seminars within their own curricu- 
lum. 

Two notable pn^ams were esteblished by faculty after their participation in the 
seminars. (1) The Benjamin Summer Fellowships in Gerontological Social Work and 
Health Care were established by the Mount Sinai Medical Center. This is an eight 
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week interdisciplinary summer program for medical and social work students, mod- 
eled after NYU's Geriatric Career Preparation Training Program. (2) The Daughters 
of Miriam Center for the Aged, in New Jersey, has developed a joint program with 
the College of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey which allows students to ptu*- 
ticipate in a ten week summer elective modeled after the Geriatric Career Prepara- 
tion Training Program. Additionally, the Daughters of Miriam Center for the Aged 
provided field placements for the students in the 1981 Geriatric Career Preparation 
Training Program. 

NURSING HOME INFORMATION PROJECT 

Locating nursing home facilities within a local community and assessing their 
adequacy is a problem most families find extremely frustrating. Using Title IV re- 
search funds, the Nursing Home Information Project developed a methodology that 
local organizations could use to develop local consumer guides to nursing homes. 
The project produced three manuals containing instructions and materials for nurs- 
ing home assessments. Workshops on use of these materials helped refine them and 
encouraged their use. Since these materials first became available in 1979, dozens of 
localities have produced their own consumer guides to nursing homes and thousands 
of families have been assisted. Los Angeles, Atlanta, Baltimore, Houston, Seattle, 
Milwaukee, Dallas, Dayton, and Kansas City are a few examples of cities that have 
consumer guides for nursing homes as a direct result of Title IV research. 

UNIYERSmr OF MICHIGAN 

Another example was the use of Title IV research funds by the University of 
Michigan to examine how the elderly in Michigan adapted to the dramatic rise in 
the costs of heating their homes. The study found that 40 percent of the elderly 
were spending less on food in order to heat their homes and 16 percent were doing 
without needed medical care. Research of this kind is essential if we are to monitor 
the well-being of the elderly and how it is affected by social change. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— SAN FRANCISCO 

Educational programs funded under Title IV sometimes mobilize concern as well 
as provide education. For example, concerned students at the University of Califor- 
nia — San Francisco on their own developed a ''survival kit" of needed community 
information for use by the inner-city elderly. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY (OHIO) 

Educational programs funded under Title IV often have had a ripple effect. 
People who have received good training are themselves providing good training. For 
example, using Title FV training funds, Miami University's Gerontology Center 
trained over 60 officials of private companies and public agencies to provide retire- 
ment planning programs for their employees. 



Utica College of Syracuse University, 

Institute of Gerontology, 

Utica, N. y., Apnl 27, 1982. 
Robert Atchley, 

Chairman, AGHE Public Policy Committee, Scripps Foundation Gerontology Center, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Atchley: In response to the AGHE request on success stories I have 
included ours below. 

In 1981 the Institute of Gerontology submitted to NSF Pre-CoUege Teacher Pro- 
gram a proposal to teach an interdisciplinary two week intense course to high 
school teachers of biology, psychology, social science, home economics, and health on 
how to incorporate into their curriculum relevant information on aging. 

The proposal was innovated because it covered the cultural, social, biological and 
psychological aspects of aging to all the participants. Thus, for example, the biology 
teachers were exposed to cultural, social, and psychological changes in aging. The 
proposal was funded and the training occurred during the summer of 1981 to 50 
high school teachers from 4 states (NY, CO, MA, PA). The participants were so mo- 
tivated they have decided to return this spring, at their own expense, for a post con- 
ference exchange of ideas they developed. 
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In addition some of the biology and social studies teachers wrote to the New York 
State Regents and were instrumental in having information on aging incorporated 
in the biology and social studies curriculum in the State. 

We planned on doing this workshop for this summer with continuing NSF funds. 
Well you know the story of NSF— no more— no NSF Pre-College Teaching Program. 

We sent revised proposals to 40 private corporation and endowment funds. I am 
unhappy to report that President Reagan was not correct in his assumption that the 
private sector will now share the responsibility on taking up the slack. 

Thus a program to educate the youth about aging had to be discontinued. I might 
add that the Administration on Aging has stated that one of its priorities is the edu- 
cation of the youth. We sent a copy recently to the AOA but to no avail. So much 
for priorities. 

I hope our story can be of some help. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald Lucchino, 
Director, Institute of Gerontology. 



Continuing Education and Extension, University of Minnesota,^ received a three 
year (1978-1981) grant from the National Institute of Mental Health for the Peer 
Counselor Training Project. The two foci of this grant were to train 150 older adults 
as peer counselors and to develop training materials which could be used in other 
settings. Both objectives were met. Although the grant has ended, project staff con- 
tinue to coordinate training of peer counselors in human service agencies and to 
provide training for agency professionals to train their own peer counselors. These 
senior peer counselors provide supportive mental health intervention services to 
older adults who would normally not seek help in coping with the life crises associ- 
ated with aging. The scope of the project was originally the Seven County Metropoli- 
tan Area of Minneapolis and St. Paul; the current scope of the project has expanded 
into the State of Minnesota and neighboring states. Human service agency profes- 
sional have found they are able to reach a larger clientele, in a very cost effective 
manner, using trained peer counselors, who are usually volunteers. 

School of Nursing, 
Uniyersfty op Maryland 
Baltimore, Md„ March SI 1982. 
Robert C. Atchley, 

AGHE Public Policy Committee, Scripps Fouruiation Gerontology Center, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Dear Dr. Atchley: I am writing in response to your request for examples of the 
impact on federal funding for eduction and training programs in gerontology. 

For the past two and half years I have coordinated the Gerontology Training Pro- 
gram for Nurse Educators, a program funded as a Special Project Grant from the 
Division of Nursing, HRA, PHS, DHHS. The total cost of the three-year project is 
$150,000. We are completing the third year of the project and have proposed a two- 
year extension grant because we have had a full registration with participants at- 
tending from all parts of the country. The importance of this training project are 
recognized in what we call the "ripple" effect. The ninety nurse educators who have 
participated have each developed formal educational programs to better prepare 
nursing students and nurses in hospitals and long term care settings to care for 
older adults. The net result is that thousands of older adults will be recipients of 
improved health care services as a result of this minimally funded project. 

The impact of the proposed budget will have a significant impact on the Division 
of Nursing research and education programs. I have enclosed a copy of the proposed 
funding levels for your information. 

Please contact me if you need more information, (301) 528-3767. 
Sincerely, 

Charlene Connolly Quinn, 
M.S., R.N., Coordinator, Gerontology Training Project. 



* Peer Counselor Training Project, University of Minnesota, 201 Wesbrook, 77 Pleasant Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 
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Elder Abuse: A Hidden Terror for the Aged ^ 

The physical and mental abuse of the elderly population of the United States is a 
widespread problem which only within the past few years has come to light. In 1980 
a research project completed at the Institute of Gerontology at the University of 
Michigan documented the extent and severity of abuse of the elderly. 

The project has been widely used by policymakers, practitioners and community 
leaders in developing legislation dealing with elder abuse, in establishing communi- 
ty programs to serve these battered people, and in publicizing the heretofore un- 
known victimization of many older people. 

The research on elder abuse at the University of Michigan was funded by the Ad- 
ministration on Aging and is an example of wa3rs in which aging research has far- 
ranging implications for the lives of older Americans. 



Improved Architectural Designs Increase uveabiltty of Nursing Homes ' 

The living patterns and preferences of nursing home patients do not usually affect 
the design of nursing homes, a fact which leads to dissatisfaction, discomfort, and 
frustration among the residents of these homes. 

A study at MPT discovered that (1) the elderly prefer separate rooms to large, 
multi-purpose rooms, (2) they have more furniture than other people, (3) their needs 
sometimes require two bedrooms, and (4) they prefer small community rooms. 

As a result of this study the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
changed its floorplan designs of nursing homes. The state of Massachusetts now re- 
quires that 5-8 percent of all HUD-subsidized housing units contain two bedrooms. 
Commercial architects have likewise modified their designs for elderly housing in 
the Boston area. 

Such research by gerontologists sponsored by the Administration on Aging lead to 
changes in policy and service delivery that mean an improved quality of life for this 
nation's elderly. 



Proper Diagnosis of Mental Illness Among the Elderly Saves Money 

As many as 35 percent of senile dementia patients are mis-diagnosed, suffering 
instead from treatable emotional disorders. Money is wasted on inappropriate and 
costly treatment caused by mis-diagnosis. 

Proper diagnosis and outpatient care can permit the older person to remain inde- 
pendent in the community. Psychological and psychiatric research has proven 
highly productive with regard to the diagnosis of the following mental and emotion- 
al difficulties among the aged: 

Depression— Eisdorfer, C., Cohen, D., and Veith, R.: The Psychopathy of Aging. 
(Monograph) Kalamazoo: Scope Publications, 1980. 

Paranoia— Kaplan, O., The Psychopathology of Aging. 1980. 

Dementia— Busse, E. The Duke Longitudinal Study of Senile Dementia, in Katz- 
man, R., Terry, R., and Bick, K., eds., Alzheimer's Disease: Senile Dementia and Re- 
lated Disorders. 1978. 

Anxiety, neuroses, and sleep disorder— Birren, J. and Sloan, R. B.: The Handbook 
of Mental Health and Aging. 1980. 

Mental health professionals have never had the resources adequate to conduct re- 
search and training in the area of proper diagnosis of mentcd and emotional prob- 
lems of the elderly. Research sponsored by the National Institute on Aging and the 
Center on Aging of the National Institute on Mental Health is crucial to improved 
diagnosis and treatment of the emotionally impaired elderly. 



* Gerontological Research Institute. The Projects and Uses of Research Sponsored by the Ad- 
ministration on Aging, by Kristina Peterson and I>eborah Leinhach, American Institutes for Re- 
search, Washington, DC, 1981. 

2 Sandra Howell, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. See paper by Kristina Peterson and 
Deborah Leinbach, "Gerontological Research Institute: The Products ancl Uses of R^earch 
Sponsored by the Administration on Aging", Washington DC: American Institutes for Research, 
1981. 
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Improved Therapy for Nursing Home Residents Reduces the Ck>ST of Case and 

Treatment ^ 

Over $7 billion is spent in caring for nursing home patients annually in the 
United States. Gerontological research is providing insight into ways of reducing the 
cost of institutionalization of the one million residents of nursing homes. 

By using combinations of behavioral and physical therapy, the staffs of nursing 
homes are able to increase the capacity of nursing home patients to care for them- 
selves. Often the emotions and behaviors associated with pain can become greater 
hindrances to functioning than the disabilities themselves. The need for expensive 
medication and constant nursing and custodial supervision can be substantially re- 
duced when the re-establishment of self-care among such nursing home residents is 
accomplished. 

Research into the improved therapy of emotionally and mentally ill elderly is con- 
ducted by the Center on Aging of the National Institute on Mental Health and by 
universities funded by grants from the NIMH Center on Aging. 



Iiida>ROVED Home Care Services Can Prevent Institutionauzation of the 

Elderly^ 

Increasing the quality and the quantity of home-delivered services would enable 
the frail elderly to be cared for within their own homes, thus avoiding institutionali- 
zation. 

In a gerontological research study, it was found that neither the mental health 
services nor the ph3rsical health services provided by nursing homes and other insti- 
tutions were any more adequate than those being provided for older persons living 
independently at home. The low cost services provided through home health and 
homemaker services provided the same quality of care for much less money than 
institutionalization of the elderly. 

The discovery of the mental, ph3rsical, social, and financial benefits of home-deliv- 
ered services is a helpful deterrent to the trend toward institutionalization of older 
people when they become incapable of living totally independently in their own 
homes. 

Research funded through the Administration on Ajging enables more effective de- 
livery and design of services to be provided to the frail elderly. 



''Lifeune'' Emergency Response System Enables Frail Elderly to Live 
Independently in Their Own Homes * 

The lifeline emergency response system is a practical, workable service that 
delavs or prevents costly institutionalization of the frail elderly. The S3rstem, devel- 
oped by gerontological researchers, makes possible the continued independent living 
of elderly persons who would otherwise be institutionalized. 

The lifeline S3rstem makes it possible for frail elderly to receive immediate atten- 
tion in the event of medical or other emergencies. It was discovered that lifeline 
users felt more comfortable about living alone and more confident about continuing 
to live independently than did non-users. 

For each one day spent in a nursing home by lifeline users, non-users required a 
13 day period. For lifeline users who were severely functionally disabled and not 
socially isolated, each one dollar of lifeline services produced a net savings of $7.19 
in total long-term care cost due to reduced institutional and community care. 

Gerontological research sponsored by the National Institute on Aging, the Nation- 
al Institute on Mental Health Center on Aging, and the Administration on Aging 
make possible the development of services which benefit the elderly population and 
are less costly than the institutionalization of the frail elderly. 



^William S. Richards and Jeffrey L. Thorpe, "Behavioral Approaches to the Problems of 
Later Life," and Martha Storandt, Ilene Siegler, and Merrill Elias (eds.), The Clinical Psycholo- 
gy of Aging. 

* M. A. Smyer, "Differential Usage and Differential Affects of Services for Impaired Elderly," 
Center Reports on Advances in Research, The Duke University Center for the Study of Aging 
and Human Development, I, 4, Winter 1977. 

* Sylvia Sherwood, et al., "A Study of the Effect of an Emergency Alarm — Response System 
for the Aged: A Final Report to the National Center for Health Services Research," February 
1980. 
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"Relocation Preparation" Programs Reduce Cost and Trauma of Housing 
Relocation Among Frail Elderly " 

Older people are forced to move with increasing frequency when low rent apart- 
ments are converted to condominiums, when deteriorating neighborhoods are swept 
up in urban rehabilitation, and when it is necessary to transfer the frail elderly 
from one institutional setting to another. Such moved often result in phvsical and 
mental deterioration, increased cost in maintaining the frail elderly, and often in- 
creased mortality. 

A series of research projects have enabled service programs to be developed which 
emotionally, socially and physically prepare these older people for relocation. Such 
"relocation preparation'' is able to mitigate the effects of residential change. Human 
discomfort and grief are reduced, costs — both financial and otherwise — are lessened. 



Community Training Program Delays Institutionalization of Senile Debientia 

Patients 

Inexpensive training programs designed to assist families and community service 
workers maintain elderly senile dementia patients in their own homes could save $5 
billion a year in health care costs for the frail elderly. 

About 15 percent of the U.S. population over the age of 65 are in need of total 
surveillance daily. Only about 5 percent are institutionalized, with the remaining 10 
percent being cared for by family or friends in non-institutionalized settings. It costs 
about $7,000 per year to maintain a nursing home resident; about $2,000 a year in 
health care costs for the non-institutionalized elderly sufTering from senile demen- 
tia.7 

A program conducted by the Duke University Center for the Study of Aging and 
Human Development trains the families of senile dementia patients and community 
social service providers to care for these frail elderly in their homes in order to 
delay inevitable institutionalization for one year. Billions of dollars a year could be 
saved if these patients could be maintained in their homes one year longer. Train- 
ing programs such as this funded by the Administration on Aging, Division of Edu- 
cation and Training, are a wise investment of money and manpower. 



Misdiagnosis of Mental Disorders Among Elderly Results in Costly and 
Inappropriate Institutionalization and Treatment ® 

About $1.5 billion now being spent on inappropriate institutionalization and medi- 
cal care of the elderly in the United States could be saved with proper diagnosis of 
mental disorders. 

It is estimated that about 10 percent of the over-65 years old population have sig- 
nificant intellectual impairment. Of this 10 percent (2.5 million people), about ^ 
percent have reversible conditions which aro caused by overuse of drugs, depression, 
metabolic or infectious disorders. This means that about 400,000 elderly people in 
this country now housed and treated as though they have irroversible mentol ill- 
nesses are sufTering from disorders which can indeed be treated and substantially 
alleviated, if not cured entirely. The impairments they suffer are often mistaken for 
senile dementia by family and physicians, and the institutionalization of such pa- 
tients is in most cases unnecessary, inappropriate, expensive and a waste of human 
resources. 

Physicians trained in geriatric medicine are alert to alternative causes of intellec- 
tual and emotional impairment in the elderly and aro informed about its treatment 
and prevention. Funding is urgently needed by the National Institute on Aging to 
provide the research and training needed among the medical profession to make 
possible appropriate diagnosis and treatment of these mental and emotional impair- 
ments among the elderly. 



' M. Powell Lawton, Environmental and Aging. See this resource for a report of these re- 
search studies. 

7 See Odin W. Anderson, "The Social Strategy of Disease Control: The Case of Senile Demen- 
tia" in Clinical Aspects of Alzheimer's Disease and Senile Dementia, edited by Nancy E. Miller 
and Gene D. Cohen of the NIMH Center of Aging, Raven Press, N.Y., 1981. 

"Task Force Sponsored bv the National Institute on Aging, "Senility Reconsidered: Treat- 
ment Possibilities for Mental Impairment in the Elderly", Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, July 18, 1980, Vol. 244, No. 3. 
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Career Preparation Factsheet 

(Submitted by William Oriol) 

CAREER PREPARATION FACTSHEET 

The enclosed packet of material is designed to address the Administration's argu- 
ments for ceasing support for the Career Preparation Program funded through title 
IV of the Older Americans Act. 

Background information 

Since 1966 the Administration on Aging has supported education and training 
programs through the awarding of grants to academic institutions. These awards 
have been for the purpose of developing and expanding programs aimed at (1) edu- 
cation professionals entering the field of aging, (2) training semi-professionals and 
technical personnel in the service delivery areas, (3) providing continuing education 
for persons already employed in the field. 

In the past 16 years about 1220 colleges and universities in 43 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have received career preparation funds. 

No data exist on the total number of students trained. The Ketron report (1980) 
which evaluated AoA's career preparation program for the 1977-78 academic year 
reported that about 14,200 students were enrolled in aging courses in 49 schools. 
About 425 faculty were involved in the gerontology instruction programs. The AoA 
grants to 58 academic institutions that year averaged $104,000 each. It is estimated 
that a total of approximately 24,000 students have received concentrated training 
resulting in a certificate or degree in gerontology in the 16 years of the career prep- 
aration program. 

Career preparation programs have traditionally been multi-disciplinary. The 
Ketron report listed 40 different departments which offered aging courses through- 
out the 49 schools surveyed in 1977-78. 

Career preparation awards have been used by academic institutions to provide: (1) 
student stipends and tuition assistance, (2) program development [student services, 
curriculum development, faculty scdaries, faculty development], and (3) administra- 
tive support [project directors, clerical staff, indirect costs, resource personnel]. 

Two awards were made during the first year of the program in 1966. A peak was 
reached in 1980 with $7.8 million awarded through 80 grants. Appendix 2 provides 
information on the funding levels and number of awards made for each of the past 
16 years. 

A summary of the scope of AoA's education and training program is found in An 
Orientation to the Older American's Act (NASUA, 1982): 

Administrative position: There is already an oversupply of trained personnel in 
the field of aging. Therefore AoA does not need to continue support for educational 
and training programs. 

Response: This statement refers to the demand for employment in the AoA net- 
work. However, the field of gerontology is broader than the limited range of posi- 
tions available in state and area agencies on aging. People in the AoA-funded train- 
ing programs are being prepared for jobs, not only in the AoA network, but also in 
many other service, academic, administrative, and business positions. Some of these 
people will be in positions that serve only or primarily the elderly; others will be in 
jobs that are not exclusively limited to working with tne older population. 

There are insufficient data available either to support or counter definitivelv the 
Administration's position. The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects only limited em- 
ployment data in the field of aging. The National Center for Education Statistics 
does not collect data on gerontological education, the number of graduates, the 
number of schools offering training and education in gerontology. The dbsence of 
information on either manpower supplv or demand severely limits informed conclu- 
sions about the adequacy of personnel for those professions serving the older popula- 
tion. 

The only existing statistically-based study of manpower supply and demand pro- 
duced since 1968 is on the need for geriatric physicians, psychiatrists, and assistants 
(Kane, et al., 1981). This is a positive affirmation of the need for a significant in- 
crease in the number of geriatric and gerontological personnel in the future. 

Lacking data on either supply or demand, the issue of an "oversupply" of persons 
trained in gerontology can be partially addressed by looking at the employability of 
gerontology program graduates. Several published studies have shown that the 
great migority of persons educated in AoA's Career Training Programs have been 
able to find and maintain employment in the field of aging. A sign&icant number of 
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unpublished studies supporting this conclusion can be found in the continuation pro- 
posals submitted to AoA by existing Career Preparation Programs. The first three 
examples were published in The Gerontologist (October 1980): 

A survey of 186 former students graduating from the North Texas State Universi- 
ty Center for Studies in Aging between 1968 and 1977, jdelding a 91 percent re- 
sponse rate, showed that 89 percent had full-time employment in the field of aging 
immediately upon graduation and 89 percent were still in the field 10 years after 
graduation. 

A survey of 146 persons graduated with an M.A. in gerontology in 1976 from the 
University of South Florida Aging Studies Program found that 92 percent of those 
surveyed (67 percent reponse rate) were imployed in fields related to aging. 

A survey of 123 students who were graduates of the master's degree program in 
gerontology at the Leonard Davis School at the University of Southern California 
from 1975-1977 found that 80 percent of the graduates were employed in the field of 
aging, 12 percent were still students, and 8 percent were either unemployed, in non- 
aging related jobs, or their job status was unknown. 

The Ketron study (1980) commissioned by AoA surveyed a sample of 1000 current 
and former students at all degree levels who had studied under the Career Training 
Program. The study reported that 82 percent of all students earning a gerontology 
degree from an institution receiving Title IV (OAA) assistance and who are current- 
ly employed are working in an aging-related occupation. 

A study conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics using data collected by other 
sources compared the employment data for gerontology graduates with that of other 
college graduates. The study found that gerontology students are more successful in 
finding jobs than are students in other non-technical fields. 

The argument we offer is that if the field were innundated with trained persons, 
new graduates from gerontology training programs would not be able to find jobs in 
the field of aging. 

Administration position: Funding of manpower development programs in aging 
should be the responsibility of the states and localities and the individual academic 
institutions, not the federal government. 

Response: The development of services for the elderly and of gerontological educa- 
tion has occurred primarily as a result of federal support. For more then half of all 
existing programs, the financial incentive for establishing a new program in geron- 
tology has been the successful pursuit of a federal project grant, with AoA being the 
largest sponsor of such grants. 

This federal funding has had a significant multiplier effect. Over the years, there 
has evolved a cooperative effort between the private sector, local, state and federal 
governments in providing support for aging research and education. To withdraw 
federal support destro3rs the existing balance. 

There is little evidence that the non-federal sector has the capacity, the inclina- 
tion, or the resources to provide the sustained financial support necessary for the 
capacity-building of educational and research institutions and organizations. Fund- 
ing for higher education and research is being reduced across the board throughout 
the federal government, and the resources of state, local, and private sectors will be 
hard-pressed to meet the demands to make up the slack. If state, local, and private 
funds are increasingly called upon to provide direct and support services in lieu of 
federal support, those resources will be taxed beyond their capacity to meet the 
needs of the expanding aging field. Federal leadership is critical. 

Federal funding of gerontological education and research has at least partially 
shielded the field from the vicissitudes of state politics and has not made education- 
al and research opportunities completely at the mercy of either regional biases or 
the inequality of resources. There is a vast unevenness in state support for educa- 
tion and research in general, and gerontological education and research specifically. 
The goals of education and research are not equally valued in the state legislatures 
across the country. Specialized education and research are at an even greater disad- 
vantage than general education and scientific research in competing for the en- 
dorsements of state budget committees. 

The states that are in need of the most personnel to serve the elderly are also the 
states with the highest concentration of older persons and therefore generally have 
a smaller tax base. These states in turn have less abilitv to assume financial respon- 
sibility for funding such personnel training programs than states with less need but 
higher tax revenues. 

Our nation cannot abdicate federal responsibility for knowledge-building and pro- 
vision of educational opportunities. This abdication will occur in the splintering of 
responsibility for funding throughout the local and state jurisdictions. 'Diere is logic 
to having community colleges and state-supported 4-year higher education institu- 
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tions work with states and localities in developing manpower in the service delivery 
area. The ties between the state education and training program and these aca- 
demic programs must be strengthened. But the development of leadership in geron- 
tological research, training and education must remain a national commitment. 
Most states do not have the resouces to develop PH.D. level professionals in geronto- 
logical research and education which in turn undergird a national commitment to 
our older population. 

Administration position: The most reputable gerontology centers are not depend- 
ent upon federal support for their survival. While termination of such support 
would certainly be viewed as a loss, it would not be fated to their existence. 

Response: Federal dollars provide the base of support for most gerontology pro- 
grams. A funding of the Nebraska baseline project, initiated at the University of 
Nebraska at Omaha in 1977, was that while outside or noninstitutionally derived 
support constituted an important percentage of a gerontology program, center, or 
institute operating budget, direct federal support provided nearly one-third of all 
support (not counting student aid programs). Thus, loss of a large federal project 
grant through expiration, non-renewal, or termination could be expected to have se- 
rious repercussions on continuance of activities. 

Withdrawal of federal support would have a devastating effect on the great m£gor- 
ity of training programs. A survey conducted in 1981 by the staff of AoA and AGHE 
revealed that the gerontology instructional programs of as many as 80 percent of 
the institutions whose AoA support was discontinued on or before August 1979 have 
either been terminated or substantially reduced in the scope or extent of activities 
once conducted as an AoA grantee. Even the 75 percent that survived loss of AoA 
funding experienced reduction in program size and effectiveness with few excep- 
tions. The largest adjustments that surviving programs had to make were the loss of 
students, loss of project leadership and staff, downgrading of organizational visibil- 
ity, curtailment or suspension of community and student-oriented learning experi- 
ences, and faculty development. 

Gerontological training and research are closely linked, and the demise of funding 
for one area will severely impact the other. "Hard" dollars from university budgets 
may be counted upon to provide core administrative support for educational pro- 
grams and research projects, but specialized training and research funding must 
come from outside sources. Federcd dollars must remain to attract private money in 
a time when stete dollars are being syphoned off for other demands. 

American universities have not traditionally provided up-front funding for inno- 
vation. Academic institutions are basically conservative organizations which have 
depended on outside support for non-traditional programs. C^rontology is a new, in- 
novative field, even in the more esteblished colleges and universities, and is still de- 
pendent upon non-traditional funding sources for a large percentage of its support. 

Adminstration position: Academic gerontology programs have matured to the 
extent that they should now be self-sufficient. 

Response: Education in gerontology is a recent phenomenon. Not until the late 
1950's did gerontological education and training b^in to be developed and receive 
recognition, and even then only in the larger universities. Many of the programs 
that have been developed are less than ten years old. 

As a relatively new field of study, gerontology is hard-pressed to compete with the 
more esteblished disciplines in the scramble mr funding within the academic insti- 
tutions. Most academic institutions do not include aging as part of their core cur- 
riculum. Schools faced with the need for program cutbacks and retrenchment view 
gerontology programs as expendable. Agin^ programs are particularly vulnerable in 
many institutions because of their interdisciplinary and multi-disciplinary nature. 
The inter-departmental coordination and recruitment requirements for esteblishing 
and maintaining a gerontology program are complex and costly. 

Withdrawing federal support before the field has matured sufficiently to attract a 
solid base of aitemative funding will result in the loss of many Quality programs. A 
survey of gerontology programs which lost AoA funding revealea that about 80% of 
those programs either were terminated or were significantly reduced in scope with 
the loss of grant support. 

Administration position: The student aid provided through the AoA Career Prepa- 
ration Program is unnecessary because of the financial aid available through other 
federal government tuition assistance programs. 

Response: The existing government tuition programs do not provide an adequate 
substitute for the AoA-sponsored student assistance program for several reasons: 

This Administration has severely cut back all student aid programs throughout 
the federal government, making the competition for remaining scholarships, Joans, 
and grants-in-aid particularly fierce. 
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The existing tuition programs are geared primarily to two types of students: vet- 
erans and full-time students. Gerontology students often are not veterans and are 
often part-time students who are currently employed in the field of aging. A large 
number are women between the ages of 30-35 who are in the process of re-entering 
the work force. 

The student aid component of the Career Preparation Program has enabled the 
field of gerontology to attract the following types of students which otherwise might 
not be enrolled: minority students; good quality students who have other financial 
award possibilities; students from established disciplines who otherwise would be re- 
luctant to ^'gamble'' on the relatively new field of gerontology; persons already 
working in the field who need to upgrade their expertise and who otherwise would 
not be in a competitive position to obtain other student aid monies; students from 
disciplines traditionally uninvolved in gerontology, who offer the possibility of 
broadening the knowledge of aging into new professions and careers (law, arcmtec- 
ture, etc.); women entering the work force for the first time and those training for 
re-entry. 

Administration position: In times of economic constraint, direct services to the el- 
derly must be maintained, so education, training and research are the areas where 
funding can be reduced or eliminated. 

Response: It is short-sighted, penny-wise and pound-foolish to increase direct serv- 
ices to the elderly without increasing the resources for training of personnel to sup- 
pNort these services, increasing the possibilities for long range and continuing educa- 
tion of persons entering the field of gerontology, and increasing possibilities for 
basic and applied research which undergird the planning of these direct services. 

Research provides the knowledge base and information to plan for appropriate, 
high quality services. Research has enabled nutrition, long-term care, and housing 
programs, to name a few, to be developed which accurately and appropriately ad- 
dress the needs of older Americans. 

Services delivered without properly trained personnel, without a well-tested and 
proved program design, and without benefit of a knowledge base which attests to 
their appropriateness and validity— such services are a waste of scarce resources. 
Even more to the point, poorly trained, insensitive and ill-informed personnel can 
actually do damage to the service delivery system and the elderly recipients of such 
services. 

Private industry would never manufacture a product without the backing of re- 
search. The Defense Department would never operate the machinery of modem 
warfare without trained personnel. The human service arena is in no less need of a 
knowledge base and an educated manpower. AoA's discretionary programs are not 
primarily academic or theoretical in nature. They are aimed at the practicalities of 
finding out and delivering what is necessary to provide America's elderly citizens 
with needed services. 

Administration position: The federal government's role in providing support serv- 
ices to the elderly population must be reduced, and the role of fjEumilies, volunteers, 
and older persons themselves must be increased. 

Response: Even if there is a shift of responsibility from the federal to the state 
and private sectors for providing services, there is needed still a federal role in pro- 
viding technical assisttmce to the non-federal sectors in developing the capacity to 
provide needed services. The capacity-building role of the federsu government in- 
volves education and training of persons in the non-federal sectors to provide appro- 
priate and high-quality services. 

Families and other segments of the volunteer sector are already providing a sub- 
stantial percentage of the care for the elderly. Results of a U.S. Uovemment Ac- 
counting Office study reveal that over 50 percent of home based services received by 
older persons (at various impairment levels) are provided by famO]^ and fi-iends. 
Three-fourths of the services classified as compensatory help — help in performing 
the tasks of daily living — are provided by family and friends. 

A number of social forces will in the future impinge upon the ability of families to 

Srovide care to aging relatives. Families are providmg the bulk of care for frail el- 
erly now; their ability to take on greater financial, emotional, and physical bur- 
dens is a real question. The declining size of the family unit, the increasing number 
of women entering the workforce, the longer life expectancy of the population in 
general— all have an impact on the availability of capable family men^rs to care 
for aging relatives. The level, intensity, and duration of care received will also effect 
the family's ability to assume the caretaker role. 

Even if the family continues to provide the primary support for older family 
members, they cannot do so without a structure that provides necessaij assistance, 
an adequate social services S3rstem, and more fully-developed system of other types 
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of support. Family and supportive services and federal assistance provide a strong 
partnership for service delivery. That partnership must not be weakened by the 
withdrawal of the federal role. 

The private and volunteer sectors will not be equipped to deal with the old-old 
without adequate support services, and our nation cannot leave it to chance that 
these services will be available. Demographic projections indicate that the 75-plus 
segment of the older population is currently the fastest growing age group in the 
United States. This has far-reaching implications for the types of services needed. 
Those old-old have the greatest percentage of chronic health and social problems. 
The children of the old-old are themselves elderly with limited financial and physi- 
cal resources to assume without assistance the burden of care for their frail parents. 
The type of care required to serve this growing old-old population requires the 
knowledge and skills of trained professionals working alongside families and volun- 
teers. 

Federal support for training of professional personnel and family members in the 
care of the frail elderly is cost effective. Such training leads to prevention of more 
C(»nplex social, emotional and physical problems among the old-old. Prevention is 
more cost-effective than treatment. In addition, training the middle-aged and youn- 
ger elderly to care for older family members provides them skills for better coping 
with their own aging. Such training is an investment in the future. 

Tliere exist no data to assure that a withdrawal of federal responsibility for provi- 
sion of support services for the elderly will be automatically picked up by the non- 
federal sectors. Nor is there indication that this responsibility will be fulfilled with- 
out the need for professionals who possess the knowledge, education, training, and 
experience to do the job. For example, the health needs of the large number of older 
persons that will be living in the final decades of this century cannot be met by 
untrained volunteers. Many fields which serve the elderly require specialized train- 
ing of employees and an expertise that is beyond the scope provided by volunteers 
and the semi-retired and family members. 

Administration position: Reductions in federal expenditures for social services for 
the elderly will reduce the demand for trained personnel. 

Response: Reductions in federal expenditures will not result in less need for social 
services, but more. Social and economic problems do not emerge as a response to the 
availablility of federal dollars to solve them! There is some indication that utiliza- 
tion of services increases as those services become more available (Hospital beds are 
utilized more as more beds are available (Hospital beds are utilized more as more 
beds are available to a community). But such utilization data do not indicate that 
basic human needs come and go simply as a result of availability of resources to 
meet those needs. People don't quit getting sick just because there are no doctors 
available. As available resources to meet the needs of the elderly are reduced, the 

Sroblems do not evaporate; they become exacerbated. As services are reduced, it will 
e more important than ever that personnel delivering existing services are knowl- 
edgeable and trained. 

The needs of the elderly will not come to a standstill to accommodate federal re- 
ductions in social services. The changing demographic trends of our society are well- 
known. The population 65 years of age and over is increasing at the rate of 1400 
people a day. By 2030, projections indicate that one out of five persons, or 20 percent 
of the total population of this country, will be over the age of 65. As this elderly 
population grows, so does its need for health and social services. More, not less, serv- 
ices will be required in the future; more, not less, trained personnel will be needed 
to plan, administer, and provide these services. 



Attachment 1 

Key Graduates From Selected Career Training Programs 

Selected gerontology programs across the country were asked by the Association 
for Gerontology in Higher Education and the Gerontological Society of America to 
submit a list of key graduates of their career training programs who are currently 
employed in the field of aging. 

The lists of 3 schools are attached. They provide a brief glimpse into the impact of 
the career training program on the broad field of aging. These graduates are em- 
ployed in administrative, academic, public policy, research, direct services positions, 
at the local, state, and national level, in the private and public sectors. 
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Center for Studies in Aging» North Texas State University, Outstanding 

Graduates 

Jean Brophy» Administrator, Villa Gardens, Pasadena, California, AAHA Ham- 
merman Award, 1979; Licensure Board, State of California; AAHA House of Dele- 
gates. 

John Bruni, Director, North Central Texas AAA, Arlington, Texas. 

Jim Cater, Executive Director, Presbyterian Homes of the Synod of Florida, 
Winter Park, Florida; House of Delegates, AAHA; Continuing Care Advisory Coun- 
cil, Florida Department of Insurance. 

Pat Coleman, Program Specialist, Texas State Department on Aging. 

Jack Dignum, DlflSW R^onal Office on Aging, Denver, Colorado. 

Glen Dunbar, Pennsylvania State Office on Agine, Harrisbui^, Pennsylvania. 

John Grace, Administrator, Meadowlark Hills, Manhattan, Kansas; AAHA Young 
Professional of the Year Award, 1981. 

Renee Hoff, Director of Human Resources, Bensenville Home Society, Bensenville, 
Illinois; AAHA Innovator of the Year Award, 1981. 

Ralph Leach, Ph. D. (University of Chicago, December 1982), Assistant Professor, 
Center for Studies in Aging, North Texas State University Project Coordinator, Re- 
gional Education and Training Program. 

James Lindes, Administrator, Immaculate Mary Home, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia; Chairman of the Long-Term Care Advisory Committee, Catholic Health Aasoci- 
ation. 

Milton Pritchett, Methodist Nursing Center, Americus, Georgia; AAHA Innovator 
of the Year Award, 1981. 

Stephen E. Proctor, Presbyterian Homes, Inc., Dillsburg, Pennsylvania; AAHA 
Young Professional of the Year Award, 1980; President, Pennsylvania Association of 
Non-Profit Homes for the Aging. 



Students, Graduate and Undergraduate, Scripps Foundation, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 

Academic: Linda George, Duke Medical Center, Duke University, Durham, NC; 
Rosemary Kovach, Project Director of Geriatric Faculty and Curriculum Devel. Pro- 
gram, Cai9ewestem Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; Leslie Morgan, Department 
of Sociology, University of Marvland, Baltimore County; Patricia Shanahan, Direc- 
tor of Geriatric Medicine, Medical College of Ohio, Toledo, Ohio; Dawn Warren, 
Office of Geriatric Medicine, Wright State Medical School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Policy: George Brown, Community Services Director, Council on Aging of the Cin- 
cinnati Area, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ann Gillespie, Staff Person, Senate Committee on 
Aging, Washington, D.C.; Cathy Ventura, Program/Research Assistant, National 
Council of the Aging, Inc., Washington, D.C.; Robert Wallace, Researcher, Bei^jamin 
Rose Institute, Cleveland, Ohio; Richard Wicks, Director, Area Agency on Aging 
Richmond, Indiana. 

Practice: Sheldon Bustow, Administrator, Jefferson House, Hartford, CT; William 
B. Ciferri, Coordinator, Gerontology Institute, Maple Knoll Village, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; June Fumich, Program Director, Manor Care Nursing Home, Willoughby, 
Ohio; Richard Haubner, Director, Butterfield Senior Center, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Sandra Roll, Occupational Therapist, Heritage House, Columbus, Ohio; Mary Ellen 
Ryan, Assistant Director, Willis Adult Care, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 



AHACHMENT 2.-A0A EDUCATION AND TRAINING APPROPRIATIONS, 1966-1982 

Total AoAE&T Career OatP trainino Nymbef of 
Fiscal year appropriations preparation /ll JIil!!' f career prep, 

(in millions) (in millions) (•" """""s) j^^j^ 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 9.5 3.6 4.0 37 



$0.5 


$0.1 





2 


1.5 


0.9 
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2.4 


1.7 





13 


2.8 


2.6 





17 


2.6 


2.6 





15 


3.0 


3.0 





22 


8.0 


3.0 





36 


8.0 


3.5 





37 
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AnACHMENT 2.-A0A EDUCATION AND TRAINING APPROPRIATIONS, 1966-1982-Continued 



Fiscal year 



in millions) (in millions) 



(in millions) 



Total AoA E&T Career «..». i.-i-i.. Number of 
ations preparation ^-J^Jgl'T career prep. 



awards 



1975.. 
1976.. 
1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1980.., 
1981.. 
1982... 



8.0 


3.8 


3.5 


50 


14.0 


6.0 


6.0 


64 


14.2 


6.0 


6.0 


58 


17.0 


7.7 


6.0 


66 


17.0 


6.9 


6.0 


79 


17.0 


7.8 


6.0 


80 


14.3 


6.2 


4.2 


76 


7.9 


2.8 


2.3 


30 



Brandeis — Career Prep Graduates 

Gerald Atkins (Larry), Professional Staff, Senate Special Committee on Aging. 

Phyllis Busansky, AAA Director in Florida. 

James J. Callahan, Jr., Former Secretary of Elder Affairs, Massachusetts. 

William Carney, AAA Director, Massachusetts. 

Nancy Vale, Planner, Dept. of Elder Affairs, Mass. 

Yoseph Reimer, Professional Staff, House Select Committee on Aging. 

Richard Lehrman, Professional Staff, House Select Committee on Aging. 

Fernando Torres-Gil, former assistant secr'y of DHHS, former White House 
Fellow. 

Elizabeth Vierek, Senate Special Committee on Aging. 

Gayle Thompson, Social Security Administration. 

Malcolm Morrison, Dept. of Labor. 

Sharon Fujii, former member of the Federal Council of Aging, Social Security Ad- 
ministration-San Francisco. 

Eric Kingson, Staff member. National Committee on Social Security Reform. 

Ann Matranga, Senior Planning Analyst, Blue Shield. 

Gerald Eggert, Director, Monroe County Long Term Care Program. 



KPA Position Paper: AOA/OHDS Discretionary Program Directions and 
Priorities for Fiscal Year 1983 

(Submitted by William Oriol) 
/. Purpose: the knowledge and practice in aging group 

The Knowledge and Practice in Aging Group (KPA) was established to facilitate 
communication among Administration on Aging (AOA) officials and representatives 
from the non-Federal sector concerning AoA s discretionary financial assistance pro- 
gram in demonstrations, model projects, training, and research. The goal of the 
effort is the development of priorities in these discretionary programs that are re- 
sponsive to the needs of the entire aging community. 

The public and private non-profit agencies whose principal concern is the preven- 
tion and alleviation of hardships facing older Americtms have a long-standing and 
deep interest in the priorities selected for Federal financial assistance in these pro- 
grams. Perhaps most importantly, they represent components of the aging network 
that can provide essential input in the form of knowledge and practical experience 
to the development of discretionary program priorities and approaches. The goal of 
this effort is twofold: 

To help make AoA's discretionary financial assistance program more responsive 
to the needs of the field of aging. 

To help the non-Federal sector understand and appreciate AoA's program prior- 
ities. 

The mechanism to achieve these goals is a Knowledge and Practice in Aging 
Group. Fifteen national aging organizations are members of the group. The specific 
objectives of the KPA are: 

To provide advice on priorities and approaches to AoA's discretionary financial 
assistance programs by the non-Federal sector in aging. 
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To provide AoA with a means of presenting and discussing its ideas on these pro- 
grams with representatives of the non-Federsu sector. 

To encourage communications on and cooperation in the discretionary programs 
among aU components of the aging community (scientists, educators, admimstrators, 
and practitioners). 

Six meetings of the KPA Group have been held: March 17-18, 1980, June 11-12, 
1980, October 15-16, 1980, February 5-6, 1981; June 25-26, 1981; and June 7-8, 1982. 
This document presents the consensus of the KPA on directions and priorities for 
the AoA/OHDS discretionary programs for fiscal year 1983. 

//. KPA consensus: discretionary program directions 

The discretionary grants program under the Older Americans Act was created to 
support OAA direct service programs by expanding the knowledge base on the prob- 
lems and needs of older Americans, designing and testing innovative ideas for prac- 
tice, and training personnel in a wide variety of occupations. These enabling serv- 
ices were called ''discretionary" because the Commissioner on Aging has greater 
flexibility in organizing and guiding them comp£u-ed to ''categoricaP' programs such 
as grants to the states for support of senior centers. From its beginning in 1965, the 
Older Americans Act has recognized the essential support role played by the discre- 
tionary programs to the direct service programs. Over the years the c&scretionary 
programs have changed as the fleld of aging — including the AoA network — grew. 
The awakening of the nation to the problems and needs of the elderly and the steps 
taken toward meeting those needs would not have taken place without the leader- 
ship of the Administration on Aging. A large part of the success of this undertaking 
has been due to the judicious application of federal resources, through the AoA serv- 
ices network and AoA-funded academic education and research programs, to assist 
local communities and states in using their own resources to identify and solve their 
own problems. The partnership has been dynamic, creative, and sensitive to chang- 
ing needs. The KPA Group has been asked to respond to several proposed new direc- 
tions in the administration of the OAA discretionary programs. The first part of 
this report will address general issues related to the proposed changes and then will 
address speciflc priority areas for funding through both Title IV of the OAA in 
aging-specific initiatives and OHDS discretionary programs in cross-cutting initia- 
tives. 

A. The KPA Group strongly affirms the essential partnership of research, educa- 
tion and training and demonstrations with the direct service programs funded under 
the OAA: 

1. Research provides the knowledge base and information to plan for appropriate, 
high quality services. Research has enabled nutrition, long-term care, and housing 
programs to be developed which accurately address the needs of older Americans. 

To cite first two examples of the significance research has played: 

(a) Locating nursing home facilities within a local community and assessing their 
adequacy is a problem most families find extremely frustrating. Using Title IV re- 
search funds, the Nursing Home Information Project developed a methodology that 
local organizations could use to develop local consumer guides to nursing nomes. 
The project produced three manuals containing instructions and materials for nurs- 
ing home assessments. Workshops in the use of these materials helped refine them 
and encourage their use. Since these materials first became available in 1979 dozens 
of localities have produced their own consumer guides to nursing homes and thou- 
sands of families have been assisted. Los Angeles, Atlanta, Baltimore, Houston, Se- 
attle, Milwaukee, Dallas, Dayton, and Kansas City are a few examples of cities that 
have consumer guides for nursing homes as a direct result of Title IV research. 

(b) Title rV research funds were used by the University of Michigan to examine 
how the elderlv in Michigan adapted to the dramatic rise in the costs of heating 
their homes. The study found that 40 percent of the elderly were spending less on 
food in order to heat their homes and 16 percent were doing without needed medical 
care. Research of this kind is essential if we are to monitor the well-being of the 
elderly and how it is affected by social change. 

2. The education and training of professionals who serve the elderly make possible 
a competent, knowledeable core of personnel who understand the needs of the elder- 
ly ana who possess skills to administer effectively service delivery programs. Be- 
cause one of the primary objectives of the AoA education and training progriBun is to 

{>roduce graduates who are able to move immediately into responsible m service de- 
ivery systems, many of these manpower development programs maintain close con- 
tact with those service delivery systems. One example is North Texas State Univer- 
sity Center for Studies in Aging which works closely with service providers, precep- 
tors, and employees of its graduates in the establishment and develophietit of its 
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practicum programs and overall aging curriculum. A survey of their graduates 
showed that 89 percent were employed full time in the field of aging immediately 
upon graduation and 89 percent were still in the field of aging 10 years after gradu- 
ation. Educational programs funded under Title IV often mobilize direct service 
projects as well as provide professional education. Concerned students at the Uni- 
versity of California-San Francisco on their own developed a "survival kit" of 
needed community information for use by the inner-city elderly. North Ceorgia Col- 
lege established a senior center in the community to use as a site for training serv- 
ice providers. When AoA Career Preparation funds were discontinued at that col- 
lege, the college administrators and citizens throughout the community saw to it 
that the career training program and the senior center would be continued because 
of the essential contribution the gerontology program was making in the area of 
direct service delivery. 

Educational programs funded under Title IV often have a ripple effect. People 
who have received good training are themselves providing good training. For exam- 
ple, using Title IV training funds, Miami University (Ohio) Gerontology Center 
trained over 60 officials of private companies and public agencies to provide retire- 
ment planning programs for their employees. In another project, Title IV funds 
were used at the University of Minnesota to train older people to provide volunteer 
crisis intervention services to other older persons. 

3. Demonstration model projects allow for the development and design of innova- 
tive program models which directly impact upon the services provided to the elder- 
ly. The highly successful Title III nutrition program was the product of an AoA- 
funded demonstration project which enabled the design of a direct service system 
that has had a dramatic impact on the health and well-being of our nation's elderly. 

Services delivered without properly trained personnel, without a well-tested and 
proven program design, and without benefit of a knowledge base which attests to 
their appropriateness and validity — such services are a waste of scarce resources. 
Private industry would never manufacture a product without the backing of re- 
search. The Defense Department would never operate the machinery of modem 
warfare without trained personnel. The human service arena is in no less need of a 
knowledge base and an educated manpower. AoA's discretionary programs are not 
primarily academic or theoretical in nature. They are aimed at the practicalities of 
finding out and delivering what is necessary to provide America's elderly citizens 
with needed support. 

B. the KPA strongly urges AoA to maintain a federal commitment to the discre- 
tionary programs for the following reasons: 

1. Gerontology is an emerging field of study. Education and research in gerontol- 
ogy began to achieve recognition in the late 1950's and early 1960's within large uni- 
versities. Most education and research programs are less than 10 years old. The 
field of gerontology has been able to develop largely through the support of the fed- 
eral government. That support must not be withdrawn before the field has matured 
to the extent that is can turn to other sources of assistance. Only in recent years 
have some colleges and unversities been willing to commit "hard dollars to geron- 
tologv programs. The federal support must not be withdrawn until the field has ma- 
tured enough to attract solid financial support from alternative sources. In aca- 
demic institutions besieged by the need for program cutbacks, gerontology programs 
have neither the number nor the political clout to endure in a battle for the surviv- 
al of the fittest. 

2. Federal funding has a significant multiplier effect, in that federal support has 
drawn state, local and private resources to aging research and education. Reduc- 
tions in federal support have ramifications far beyond the absolute dollar reductions 
in terms of these non-federal commitments. The matching funds made available 
from non-federal sources will be significantly reduced when the federal commitment 
is withdrawn. 

3. The economy of resources will simply preclude adequate support of research 
and education by non-federal sources. Funding for higher education and research is 
being reduced across the board througout the federal government, and the resources 
of state, local and private sectors will be hard-pressed to meet the demands to take 
up the slack. If state, local and private funds are increasingly called upon to provide 
direct and support services in lieu of federal support, those resources will be taxed 
beyond their capacity to meet the needs of the expanding aging field. 

State governments, local communities, families and the private sector are already 
heavily involved in providing for the needs of the elderly, m a time of fast-shrinking 
resources it is unrealistic to expect even more of the load to be borne by states, loccd 
governments, families, or the elderly themselves. Eighty percent of in-home care for 
the elderly is already being provided directly by the family, and another 15 percent 
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is provided by helpers paid by elderly themselves or their families. The five percent 
served by service agencies are those with no families and/or no mon^ to hire help- 
ers. Most counties operate County Homes at county expense to care for indigent el- 
derly who are homeless and in need of personal care. Most states and many munici- 
palities already make a substantial investment in social services to the elderly. 
United Way funds and local government recreation funds support many Senior Cen- 
ters. State funds for higher education and student fees already provide a substantial 
proportion of the fund^ needed for gerontology education. Private business is al- 
ready heavily involved in serving those elderly who are able to pay fees high 
enough to allow a profit to be made. Government programs do not take business 
fix)m the private sector but instead fill an important gap by serving a population 
that is in dire need that is not attractive to entrepreneurs. 

Many states and localities are having to raise taxes order to provide direct serv- 
ices which they are already committed to provide with no realistic prospect of added 
revenues that could be used to support programs in aging that heretofore have been 
supported by the federal dollars. The needs of the elderly will simply go unmet both 
with respect to direct service needs and the supportive programs provided by AoA*s 
discretionary programs. 

4. There is a vast unevenness in state support for education and research in gen- 
eral, and gerontological education and research specifically. The goals of education 
and research are not equally valued in the state legislatures across this land. Spe- 
cialized education and research are at an even greater disadvantage than general 
education and research in competing for the endorsements of state budget commit- 
tees. The academic lobby is feeble when pitted against the advocacy efforts of indus- 
try and business and some of the professions. Federal funding of gerontological edu- 
cation and reserch has at least partially shielded the field mm the vicissitudes of 
state politics and has not made educational and research opportunities completely 
at the mercy of either sectional biases or regional resources. 

5. There is little evidence that the non-federal sector has the capacity, the inclina- 
tion or the resources to provide the sustained financial support necessary for the 
capacity-building of educational and research institutions and organizations. Steady 
and uninterrupted provision of funding is essential. Quality educational institutions, 
training programs, and research centers cannot engage in curriculum and faculty 
development, student recruitment, data collection, anal3rsis and dissemination, with- 
out some guarantee of secure funding over several years. The burden of this steady 
funding cannot rest solely on the non-federal sector. There must be a partnership in 
which the federal government participates. 

C. The KPA Groups strongly urges the Administration on Aging to maintain man- 
power development programs which provide training and education ofprofessioruds 
in the field of aging through in-service training, continuing education, and career 
preparation. 

The OAA provides for employment training of older persons through Title V of 
the OAA. The Title IV training and education programs must be directed at educat- 
ing and training persons who serve the elderly. 

Numerous studies have shown that the great majority of persons educated in 
AoA's career preparation programs have been able to find employment and to main- 
tcdn employment in the field of aging. Several studies show that over 90 percent of 
career preparation graduates are able to find work serving the elderly. R^arch 1^ 
the Department of Labor indicates that gerontology students are more successful in 
findingjobs in their field of concentration than are students in other non4echnical 
fields. The demand for trained personnel is clearly present. 

Further, State and local agencies on aging are facing increased responsibilities in 
a time of shrinking resources and staffing reductions. Training and staff develop- 
ment are crucial, at this point in time, to ensure effective ana efficient state and 
local planning, coordination, and administration of Aging programs. Although, the 
turnover rate of personnel in State and Area Agencies has stabilized over the past 
few vears, such is not the case among service personnel. The need for the continued 
availability of funds for training provider personnel is essential to maintaining the 
quality and appropriateness of services to those elderly in greatest social and eco- 
nomic need. 

At a time when the demographics of our society point to a population increasingly 
aging and when the demand for trained service providers is growing, the withdraw- 
al of federal funds for manpower development will leave us ill-equipped to meet the 
needs of the older population now and in the future. 

D. The KPA group strongly urges the Administration on Aging to maintain its 
commitment in both discretionary programs and direct service programs to the frail, 
disadvantaged elderly. 
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We see the role of the federal government to assist those whose needs are not 
being met by the non-federal sector — to provide a safety net for the most needy. The 
mcgority of priorities proposed by AoA for discretionary funding in fiscal year 1983 
are directed not at the frail» but at the advantaged. In a time of scarce resources, it 
should be the role of the federal government to provide a supportive floor for the 
disadvantaged and to stimulate the non-federal sector to provide resources for the 
advantaged. 

It is our recommendation that each proposed priority area should be accompanied 
by data which support (1) the need for the emphasis, (2) the feasibilty of such a pro- 
gram, and (3) the appropriateness of a federal effort. 

E. The KPA Group supports efforts to coordinate programs affecting older Ameri- 
cans with all segments of the federal government and the non-federal sector. 

One of the major points of the KPA Position Paper produced in June 1981 urged 
AoA to serve the role of coordinating aging services and programs. 

The KPA Group strongly urges AoA to continue careful flscal monitoring of AoA 
funds used in cross-cutting initiatives to insure that OAA dollars are indeed spent 
for older Americans. Program announcements published in the Federal Register 
should indicate which programs are supported, even in part, by AoA funds and 
should indicate dollar amounts. In addition, AoA should maintcdn its peer review 
involvement in determining the funding of cross-cutting program that involve OAA 
dollars. 

in. KPS consensus: discretionary program priorities 

A number of issues strongly affect the lives of older Americans. Within the broad 
issues areas, it is possible to explore numerous concerns. It quickly becomes appar- 
ent, however, that limited resources preclude exploration simply on the basis of 
mild interest. Rather, it is imperative to gain maximum beneflt from resources by 
pursuing the most critical issues and by delineating clearly the parameters of public 
and private responsibilities with regard to aging issues. The public role should be 
one of responsiveness to those elderly in greatest need; the private role more appro- 
priately should focus on prevention and education efforts in order to reduce the 
number of needy elderly in the future. 

AoA should continue to implement the critical partnership of research, education 
and training and demonstration with the direct service programs funded under the 
Older Americans Act. Such an effective interrelationship should be the framework 
within which directions and priorities are chosen. In essence, the AoA discretionary 
program should focus on systems analysis of the management of federal, state and 
local aging programs. The goal of such a direction is to enhance the capacity of 
these programs to effectively and efficiently serve older persons. Specific private- 
sector initiatives and federal priorities are presented by issue area. 

Health 

Private sector initiative should be directed toward health screening and health 
education. Effective strategies for avoiding accidents and for preventing or delaying 
the onset of disease will reduce demands for health services and the costs associated 
with such services. 

Federal aging priorities should address the following questions: 

1. How can state and area agencies work more effectively with for-profit home 
health care agencies? 

2. How can state and area agencies effectively fill financial gaps in public and 
3rd-party payments for home health care? 

3. How can local resources be coordinated in order to reduce the number of excess 
hospital days used by poor elderly and reimbursed by Medicaid? 

Economic well-being 

Private sector initiatives should focus on the incentives that secure the support of 
labor and management for alternative work arrangements (i.e., job sharing, part- 
time, etc.). Loss of skilled workers through early retirement, attrition at retirement 
age, and increasing pension costs suggest that this area is already of concern to the 
private sector. 

Federal aging priorities should address the following questions: 

1. What factors appropriately measure economic well-being of the elderly vs. non- 
elderly adults? 

2. What are the most useful new technologies to assist the elderly in dealing with 
their economic and health situations? 
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Suitable living arrangements 

Private sector initiatives should be directed toward home equity conversion in 
order to determine the benefits and difficulties associated with different conversion 
strategies, the constraints of state and local statutes and regulations pertaining to 
mortgage lending and the impact of such constraints on conversion, and the poten- 
tial for abuse (i.e., consumer fraud). Escalating housing costs, high interest rates, 
and a stagnant building industry suggest that realtors, bankers, lawyers, builders, 
and developers might be particularly interested in examining this problem. Federal 
aging priorities should address the following questions: 

1. What kinds of living arrangements are most suitable for specific sub-groups 
(i.e., racial/ethnic groups; single individuals; frail elderly; etc.)? 

2. How can zoning laws be amended to accommodate housing needs of elderly (i.e., 
group housing) without detriment to existing neighborhoods? 

3. Does home equity conversion impose a hardship on specific sub-groups of elder- 
ly? 

Community-based supportive services 

Private sector initiatives should deal with the issue of crime, specifically by in- 
volving older persons in self- and neighborhood-protection programs. This is a local 
issue and not amenable to federal intervention. 

Federal aging priorities should address the following questions: 

1. How can state and local agencies do a better job in delivering community-based 
services? 

2. How can local and state political system constraints be overcome? 

3. How can the support of well elderly for issues like chronic care be garnered? 

Science and technology 

Private section initiatives should focus on how to make older persons aware of 
innovative products and services, and how to use these successfully. 
Federal aging priorities should address the following question 
1. How can the telecommunications network (i.e., cable television) be most effec- 
tively used for and by the elderly? 

Program management 

Federal aging priorities should address the following questions: 

1. How can the need for training and brokering with regard to the OAA 1981 
amendments and regulations be met most effectively? 

2. What factors are effective in securing non-OAA funds for social services pro- 
grams? 

Targeting to special populations 

Federal priorities should address the following: 

How can state and area agencies most effectively encourage greater concentration 
of Title m and VI services to elderly in greatest social and/or economic need? 

2. Are certain strategies particularly effective for minority populations? 

3. Do different target populations have different and/or more severe social and 
economic needs? 

Technical Assistance 

Federal aging priorities should address the following question: 
1. What are the merits of, and how effective is, peer brokering? 

Dissemination and utilization 

Federal aging priorities should address the following questions: 

1. How effective are various dissemination strategies? 

2. What utilization strategies are most effective in relation to specific dissemina- 
tion strategies? 

Manpower Development/Education 

Private sector initiatives should focus on education and training efforts designed 
to enhance the skills of those older individuals affiliated with the private sector. 
Local government initiatives should focus on linking up the elderly with adult basic 
education programs in the community. 

Federal aging priorities should address the following issues: 

1. Long-range and short-range manpower development efforts should be supported 
through institutions of higher education and through state and area agencies in 
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order to ensure adquately prepared new professional to enter the field and upgrad- 
ing of skills for professionals already in the field. 

2. How can state aging and educational systems be encouraged to work together 
to provide education and training for the elderly? 

3. Based on the vast amounts of research on the older individual as a student, 
what methods are most effective in providing education and training to the elderly? 

National impact 

Federal aging priorities should consider the following projects as appropriate for 
national impact: 

1. Brokering notion 

2. Special partnership project between AoA and the private sector to support a 
specific initiative (NOT for institutional support). 

3. How can the academic/research community and the state and local agencies 
develop and maintcdn an active partnership in order to more effectively deliver 
services? 

Cross-cutting issues 

The preceding priorities are specifically aging-related and should be supported by 
AoA fiscal year 1983 discretionary funds. Additional issues are cross-cutting in 
nature and, while AoA should provide some support, other units within OHDA/ 
DHHS should be involved. It is essential that the proportion of AoA support pro- 
vided for a pooled effort be clearly delineated in the RFP. Further, it is felt that 
AoA needs a development stragegy for all its interagency activities with priorities 
clearly defined. 

Specific cross-cutting issues include: 

1. Adverse effects of technology and technological change on vulnerable popula- 
tions. 

2. Effective strategies for intergenerational invlovement. AoA should build on ex- 
isting research. Future research should only be conducted if it has a broad systems 
impact rather than a local community approach without broad applicability. Fur- 
ther, only a small portion of support should be provided by AoA; the bulk should 
come from other federal agencies. 

3. Development of model public-private partnership. Funds from other agencies 
should be used to identify and gather data on successful programs in other fields. 
AoA support should be limited to collecting examples of successful aging network 
partnerships and the dissemination of effective human service models. 

4. Self-help. The areas of financial mangement, pre-retirement planning, and con- 
sumer education are areas for which persons of all ages should receive education. 
Consequently, a number of federal units should be involved after offer financial sup- 
port. AoA might elect an advocacy role with other agencies to focus on those specific 
consumer education issues which should be common knowledge by old age, but 
other units should bear the primary costs (AoA's role is prevention of problems for 
future cohorts of elderly). 



U.S. House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Aging, 
Subcommittee on Human Services, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 198S. 
Dr. Lennie-Marie Toluver, 

Commissioner, Administration on Aging, Department of Health and Human Services, 
Washington, D.C 
Dear Commissioner Toluver: We invite you to present testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Human Services to discuss the administration's budget request for 
fiscal year 1984 for Research, Training and Demonstration projects sponsored under 
title IV of the Older Americans Act. 

The Subcommittee is especially interested in the proposal to reduce funding for 
title IV from the current $22.1 million to $5 million. In light of this m£gor proposed 
reduction, we would appreciate your addressing the following issues in your presen- 
tation: 

How does AOA plan to fulfill its commitment to existing multi-year demonstra- 
tion projects and training programs at this funding level? 

With respect to the long-term care projects sponsored by this title, what specific 
coordination exists with the aging network and does AOA have any future plcuis for 
a more direct role for area agencies on aging? 
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What specific evidence can you provide the committee that will demonstrate how 
title IV funds have been used to expand and improve existing services under the 
act? 

How does AOA plan to meet its mission of developing a plan to meet the manpow- 
er needs in the field of aging? 

How does AOA plan to fulfill its missioh under the act to collect and disseminate 
information concerning research findings, demonstration results and other informa- 
tion and materials developed with funds under this title? What dissemination re- 
quirements currently exist for title IV grantees? 

Does this budget proposal include plans to alter the existing role of the aging net- 
work in the training of personnel in the field? 

Is AOA actively recruiting research, training and demonstration funds from other 
Federal agencies and non-federal sources to cany out projects that will improve, 
expand or assist services under the act in light of the proposed funding reduction? 

Could you provide the subcommittee with an evaluation of the existing programs 
under the act and which, in your opinion, have been the most and the least effec- 
tive? 

In order to make the most productive use of time to question witnesses, the sub- 
committee requests that 50 copies of your testimony be made available to our office, 
room 716, Annex No. 1, no later than 24 hours prior to your appearance. If there 
are any further questions, please contact Terri Karamanos of the subcommittee 
staff at 226-3348. 

With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 

Mario Biaggi, Chairman, 

Responses to Your Correspondence of February 17, 1983 

Question 1. How does AoA plan to fulfill its commitment to existing multi-year 
demonstration projects and training programs at this funding level? 

For the past two years, the Administration on Aging has been providing funding 
support for training and demonstration projects for a maximimi of 17 months. 
Eleven multi-year demonstration projects will terminate between May and August 
1984, thereby requiring no additional funding support. The Administration on Aging 
has planned to set aside approximately one million dollars for funding continuations 
in fiscal year 1984. 

Question 2. With respect to the long-term care projects sponsored by this Title, 
what specific coordination exists with the aging network and does AoA have any 
future plans for a more direct role for area agencies on aging? 

The Long Term Care Gerontology Centers (LTCGC), funded under Title IV, em- 
phasize coordination of resources and expertise as a mecms of improving long term 
care for the functionally impaired elderly. An emphasis is maintained on developing 
strategies for strengthening the linkages between these centers and State and Area 
Agencies on Aging. 

States are at different stages of development of their long term care programs. 
Through a collaborative effort, LTCGSs work with State Units on Aging in areas 
considered essential for development and improvement. One LTCGC has worked 
with 4 States on community based service systems, as well as one of these States to 
determine what compatible information could be garnered from the various assess- 
ment instruments currently in use that would facilitate provider care planning and 
management. Another LTCGC initiated contact with the 8 State Directors in its 
Region by sending out a packet of information on resources, programs, and staff of 
the LTCGC and requested State directors to complete a survey questionnaire de- 
signed to identify areas of needed technical assistance within the States. LTCGSs 
have participated in meetings of the Regional Education and Training Program 
(RETPs). Another LTCGC has included State Directors from 2 States on key adviso- 
ry boards. 

The Association of Long Term Care Gerontology Centers intends to produce a 
series of source books on specific topics in long term care. These documents should 
be useful to the aging network. 

AoA recognizes the importance of the Area Agencies on Aging and the contribu- 
tions these agencies can make to assisting AoA in fulfilling its mission. AoA is plan- 
ning to call upon Area Agencies on Aging to function in those areas where these 
agencies do have expertise. 

With respect to the long-term care projects sponsored by this Title, what specific 
coordination exists with the aging network and does AoA have any future plans for 
a more direct role for area agencies on aging? 
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Answer. The AoA provides staff for oversight functions as well as partial financial 
support under Title IV for the National Long Term Care Channeling Demonstra- 
tion. Half of the channeling contracts are administered by State Units on Aging. In 
addition, half of the local agencies sponsoring the channeling sites are Area Agen- 
cies on Aging. Thus the aging network is actively involved in the channeling pro- 
gram. 

A demonstration conducted by the New York City Department for the Aging pro- 
vides for the delivery of medical-social services to the homebound elderly. One of 
the products is a description of the process for linkage and coordination of health 
and social services systems in which the AAA has a major role. 

In the area of family and informal support, awards support R&D activities of the 
Wisconsin Bureau of Aging and the Mifflin-Juanita Area Agency on Aging. The 
Wisconsin Bureau of Aging caregiver support program will develop specific roles for 
the aging network in developing effective informal support for infirm elderly and 
other disabled individuals. Materials developed by the Mifflin-Juanita Area Agency 
on Aging will be made available to the aging network. 

The Long-Term Care Gerontology Centers are linked closely with the aging net- 
work. Directors of State Units on Aging and Area Agencies on Aging are on the 
advisory councils of the centers for the purpose of providing input in planning activ- 
ities. The Centers serve as a resource in their local area and in the region to address 
information needs and provide technical assistance in such areas as systems devel- 
opment and evaluation, and training of staff. The AoA Regional Program Directors 
will have mcgor roles in improving linkages with the aging network and facilitating 
collaborative working relationships. 

Question 3. What specific evidence can you provide the Committee that will dem- 
onstrate how Title IV funds have been used to expand and improve existing services 
under the Act? 

The Administration on Aging has supported, through its Title IV program, re- 
search studies, model projects, and training activities that examined various ways in 
which social service and health delivery systems for the aged might be better orga- 
nized, integrated, and expanded, goals of these activities are to achieve the best 
useage of Federal and other monies and the improvement of service delivery pro- 
grams that reach those persons with the greatest economic and social needs. The 
technical assistance material that has been developed has resulted in a steadily in- 
creasing demand of Title IV products. Several examples are: 

A research project has resulted in the provision of technical assistance in the use 
of 180 Census data for targeting purposes in light of such variables as age, poverty 
status, SSI recipient status, and minority /non-minority distribution of the popula- 
tion 60+ at the planning service area level. 

A services' taxonomy, developed under a model project has been widely adopted 
by several State agencies for their management reporting systems. Another model 
project led to the creation of a comprehensive, computerized Title III data base 
which provides the mechanism for program comparisons of agencies with similar 
configurations. 

Title IV training grants have led to the development of: (a) A comprehensive ori- 
entation guide on programs administered under the Older Americans Act. This 
guide has been used eictensively by network agencies in training new staff and ori- 
enting local advisory committee officials; (b) a manual for improving the nutrient 
content of meals service to the nation's elderly under Title III-C of the Act; and (c) 
Technical assistance and training materials which provide managers and fiscal per- 
sonnel of Area Agencies on Aging comprehensive guidelines for implementing a 
sound financial management and accounting system; and (d) A resource manual, for 
use by Indian grantees under Title VI, that provides detcdled information on how to 
develop and implement a planning system. 

What specific evidence can you provide the Committee that will demonstrate how 
Title IV funds have been used to expand and improve existing services under the 
Act? 

Answer. Long-Term Care Gerontology Centers, which are funded by Title IV, 
expand and improve the delivery of long-term care services provided under the Act 
in these ways: 

In-service training and career education of current and potential staff and volun- 
teers of AOA-funded long-term care program agencies. 

Evaluation of existing programs and design and testing of replicable innovative 
models in such areas as family support, community planning, case assessment and 
management, use of senior centers for at-risk elderly, etc. 

Information dissemination through publications, teleconferencing and video and 
audio tapes of new developments in long-term care. 
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Technical assistance to State and area agencies on aging in development of com- 
munity and state plans for long-term care and health promotion projects. 

The national LTC (Channeling) demonstrations match more effectively needed re- 
sources available in the community to the needs of those older persons at the high- 
est risk of institutionalization. 

Question 4. How does AoA plan to meet its mission of developing a plan to meet 
the manpower needs in the field of aging? 

Title IV, Part A, Section 401 of tiie 1978 Amendments to the Older Americans 
Act, outlined the legislative intent that a national manpower policy for the field of 
aging be developed and implemented. Section 401(b) stated that the Commissioner 
on Aging would, in cooperation with other Departments and Federal agencies, devel- 
op and implement such a policy. The Administration on Aging responded to the leg- 
islative mandate through the submission of a report entitled A Preliminary Heport 
On The Development and Implementation of The Federal Manpower Policy For The 
Field of Aging to the Congress in September 1980. The 1981 Amendments to the 
Older Americ€uis Act, however, repealed the provisions relating to the development 
and implementation of a national manpower policy for the field of aging. 

The Administration on Aging recognizes the vital link between specialized train- 
ing and an effective service delivery system. As aging-related problems and issues 
become more diverse and complex, the aging network will increasingly rely upon 
experts who have knowledge of the needs and preferences of older persons in its 
efforts to find acceptable solutions. Consequently, the Administration on Aging will 
continue to place a high priority on the development of special skills in better serv- 
ing the needs of older population. The agency's m£uor effort will involve working 
closely with institutions of higher education to develop aging content in instruc- 
tional programs for professions and occupations whose members serve older persons. 

Question 5. How does AoA plan to fulfill its mission under the Act to collect and 
disseminate information concerning research findings, demonstration results and 
other information and materials developed with funds under this title? What dis- 
semination requirements currently exist for Title IV grantees? 

The AoA intends to maintain a technical and substantive information system. All 
products from AoA and the Older Americans Act network will be reivewed to iden- 
tify new findings which will be useful to older people and professionals operatingin 
the field of aging, concentrating particularly on research and demonstration. The 
relative utility of each product will be determined as well as potential users, and 
the most effective way to disseminate information to users. 

Demonstrations: Currently grantees are required to identify products that would 
be outcomes of demonstration activities. 

Grantees are asked to develop materials in a format which most appropriate for 
the proposed audience and identify the audience. Grantees work with AoA staff 
prior to dissemination to determine the most appropriate dissemination activities 
and to plan cooperative activities with AoA. Budget decisions relative to an award 
are made by the AoA regarding dissemination costs. 

Training: Based on materials produced by previously funded projects, follow-up 
work will be conducted with professional organizations which have snown an inter- 
est in developing aging content in the pre-service and continuing education of their 
members. In order to assure a continued level of effective innservioe training at the 
local level. State and area Agencies on Aging will be asked to make provision for 
training within individual service projects. 

Fiscal Year 1983 Discretionary Funds Announcement: Applicants for research 
^ants have always been required, to include a dissemination plan in their proposals. 
Respondents to this announcement are required to include a description of the ways 
in which the project will share its experience and findings with the field of human 
servioes in general and, especially, with agencies or organizations capable of devel- 
oping improved service delivery and mangement. Priority Area 2.6 of this announce- 
ment concerns dissemination and utilization. 

Question 6. Does this budget proposed include plans to alter the existing role of 
the aging network in the training of personnel in the field? 

The Administration on Aging envisions a substantially enhanced role for the 
aging network in training field personnel in the coming years. The network is con- 
sidered to be a vast reservoir of knowlege and experience in addressing Uie prob- 
lems and needs of the older Americcms. The proximity of State Agencies, Area 
Agencies on Aging, and private and public organizations to the population which 
thev serve gives the aging network a practical edge in understandmg the special 
and unique needs of the aging populations and finding practical ways of addr^ing 
them. The appropriate role of the Administration on Aging is that of a broker or 
catalyst to ensure that knowledge and experience are transmitted within and 
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among the aging network in ways that contribute to effective service delivery 
system operations. 

A lai^ger and more direct role for the Administration on Aging in the assessment 
and satisfaction of local training needs would place an excessive curb on initiatives 
at the service delivery level and would be less effective. Title III service projects, 
which are the prime beneficiaries of improved training of personnel, should play a 
more active role and accept mcgor responsibility for ensuring that training activities 
appropriate to local needs are conducted. 

Question 7. Is AoA actively recruiting research, training, and demonstration funds 
from other Federal agencies and non-federal sources to carry out projects that will 
improve, expcuid, or assist services under the Act in light of the proposed funding 
reduction? 

As part of its efforts to create a systematic body of knowledge in the field of 
aging, the research and development program will give added emphasis to coordina- 
tion and consultation with other Federal agencies which are legislatively mandated 
to serve the nation's elderly. Efforts planned for joint undertaking with the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development would include sharing and syntheses of 
research knowledge gathered by both Departments over the years, promotion of 
home equity conversion on a nationwide basis with effective consumer safeguards, 
and the feasibility of alternative living arrangements for the elderly. In conjunction 
with the Department of Housing and Urban Development and the Farmers Home 
Administration, AoA plans to develop a strategy on elderly housing for Fiscal Year 
1984. 

The Administration on Aging has funded a research project jointly with the Na- 
tional Institute on Aging, for the past three years, to support a national archive of 
computerized data on aging. The primaxy purpose of this data archive project is to 
identify, acquire, and computerize data judged by pcuiels of experts to be of signifi- 
cance to research and planning in the field of aging. 

The agency's Office of Education and Training has recently signed a memoran- 
dum of understanding with the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, regarding closer coordination of efforts to achieve expcuided edu- 
cational opportunities for older people. 

AoA is working with a variety of other Federal agencies and private sector orga- 
nizations to promote the transfer to technology in public and private laboratories to 
address the problems of older persons and the aging network. The Departments of 
Army and Navy laboratories are cooperating with AoA to expand an AoA supported 
effort to stimulate technology transfer in public laboratories for the benefit of older 
pnersons. In carrying out this initiative, we are consciously exploring the opportuni- 
ties prescribed by working with other agencies and organizations to enhance and 
supplement the AoA resource commitment. 

The AoA signed an agreement with the U.S. Postal Service, for National Associ- 
ation of Letter Carriers, the American Red Cross and the United Way of America to 
promote ''Carrier Alert", a national program of reassurance to handicapped and 
older persons who may be in need of support services provided by community agen- 
cies. The letter carrier monitors the accumulation of mail which may signal a need 
for assistance. Each of the participation national organizations encouraged their na- 
tional network of organizations to actively participate in this service to older per- 
sons. 

AoA and the National Institute for the Food Service Industy (NIFI) signed an 
agreement to approve the availabilty, of private sector training resources on food 
safety and sanitation to food service providers serving the national nutrition pro- 
gram for older persons. NIFI training curriculum for private sector organizations 
was expanded to include national appropriate to Title III program and training sem- 
inars were opened to providers of that program. 

Question. 8. Could you provide the Subcommittee with an evaluation of the exist- 
ing programs under the Act and which, in your opinion, have been the most and the 
least effective? 

Most of the current projects funded under Title IV show a potential for improving 
the situation of older people. We, in our review process, attempt to select the most 
promising grants for funding. However, some of the most promising ongoing projects 
mclude: 

AoA projects in indirect services are helping to strengthen and expand the role of 
State and area agencies in the development and implementation of alternative ap- 
proaches to publicly financed services. Approaches in the areas of housing, protec- 
tive services, transportation, and respite care are being developed. Projects b^ SRI 
International are being operated in conjunction with the National Association of 
Counties and the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 
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The Ownership Transfer Project by the New York City Department of Housing 
Preservation and Development is helping low income elderly meet their housing 
needs. Tliis project assists tenant groups to purchase housing which is likely to be 
abandoned by the owners before disintegration begins. This project will aUow the 
city's housing stock to be preserved at less expense to both the city and the tenants. 
This project has potential for replication in many large cities if it succeeds. 

Three projects are developing and demonstrating the use of coordinated services 
for prevention, detection and treatment of elderly abuse. The projects in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Syracuse, New York will also increase our knowledge of the 
nature and extent of elder abuse. 

A project with the New York State Agency on Aging is developing, testing, and 
demonstrating techniquies that will maximize the efficiency of existing service de- 
livery systems in rural areas. The New York State Rural Affairs Council, the State 
and Area Agencies on Aging and human services providers are working together to 
improve these services and their provision. 

Through two current projects in home equity conversion AoA is continuing to 
take an active leadership role in addressing the mtgor development needs and obsta- 
cles in this field. The projects in Maine and Wisconsin are increasing the likelihood 
that older people will be able to gain from the use of the equity currently locked up 
in their homes without having to sell them. 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Aging, 
Subcommittee on Human Services, 

Washington, D.C, March 8, 1983. 
Dr. Lennie-Marie Tolliver, 

Commissioner, Administration on Aging, Department of Health and Human Services, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Dr. Tolliver: As a follow-up to our hearing on March 1, the Subcommittee 
would appreciate your written response to the following questions: 

1. As part of its justification for reducing gerontology career preparation funds 
under Title IV- A, AoA has cited findings which indicate that nearly half of geron- 
tology-trained individuals must take emplojrment with non-aging related employers, 
indicating that there is an over-supply of trained personnel in the field. What evi- 
dence exists, including statistics and findings, which addresses the issue of supply 
and demand in the field? 

2. With respect to dissemination, you indicated in your testimony that AoA would 
''focus our dissemination and utilization efforts in a more coordinated and concen- 
trated manner." What specific plans do you have for this purpose, who will pay for 
such acitivites and what is your time frame for this effort? 

3. Section 431 of the Older Americans Act provides that no funds appropriated 
under Title IV (1) may be transferred to any office or other authority of the Federal 
Government not directly responsible to the Commissioner on Aging, or (2) m^ be 
used for any program or activity which is not specifically authorized by this lltle. 
Please provide tWs Subcommittee with a listing of all title IV discretionary grantees 
within the past two fiscal years, and a corresponding list of what office within your 
agency has responsibility for each grantee. For your information, our own records 
indicate that seven (7) of the fiscal year 1982 discretionary projects awarded under 
the new OHDS coordinated grants process are not administered directly 1^ your 
agency. By example, is it true that the Administration on Developmental Disabil- 
ities, not AoA, has management responsibility for the partially-funded Wisconsin 
Voucher System Initiative for Long-Term Support? 

4. Can you provide the Subcommittee with a estimate of what proportion of funds 
under the $5 million allocation will be spent on existing activities? 

5. How does AoA monitor its Title IV grantees and what is done to ensure that 
funds are spent in accordance with the grant or contract description? 

6. How will AoA meet its mandate for the rural elderlv under Section 422 of Title 
rV under the proposed $5 million allocation? What has been spent thus far (in spe- 
cific dollar amounts)? 

Your attention to these and the questions forwarded to you in my February 17 
letter would be very much appreciated. I look forward to your timely reply and once 
again, appreciate your testimony before our Subcommittee. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 

Mario Biaggi, Chairman. 
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Department of Health & Human Services, 

Administration on Aging, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1983. 
Hon. Mario Biaggi, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Human Services, Select Committee on Aging, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr. Biaggi: I am pleased to provide you with the additional information 
about the Title IV program which you requested in your recent letter. Enclosed is a 
document which gives responses to each of the points which you raised. 

I hope the Subcommittee will find this information helpful in its deliberations 
and I was pleased to have had the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee on 
these important issues. 
Sincerely, 

Lennie-Marie p. Toluver, Ph. D., 

Commissioner on Aging. 



Enclosure. 



Responses to Your Correspondence of March 8, 1983 



Question: 1. As part of its justification for reducing gerontology career preparation 
funds under Title IV- A, AoA has cited findings which indicate that nearly half of 
gerontology-trained individuals must take employment with non-aging related em- 
ployers, indicating that there is an over-supply of trained personnel in the field. 
What evidence exists, including statistics and findings, which addresses the isue of 
supply and demand in the field? 

Answer: The only study on this subject was the evaluation of the career training 
program conducted for AoA by Ketron in 1977-78. This study found that 40 percent 
of the sampled graduates who had taken concentrations or specializations in geron- 
tology were not working in aging-related positions after completing their programs. 
These findings were reported to Congress in 1978 as part of a document entitled, "A 
Preliminary Report on the Development and Implementation of a Federal Manpow- 
er Policy for the Field of Aging." In 1976, AoA commissioned a study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to determine the feasibility of a manpower information system 
for aging. Due to the extremely high cost of such a system (several million dollars 
per year), AoA did not pursue the development of such a system. 

Question. With respect to dissemination, you indicated in your testimomy that 
AoA would "focus our dissemination and utilization efforts in a more coordinated 
and concentrated manner." What specific plans to you have for this purpose, who 
will pay for such activities and what is your time frame for this effort? 

Answer. The soon to be implemented reorganization of AoA establishes a new Di- 
vision with specifically assigned responsibilities in this area. The Division of Techni- 
cal Information and Dissemination will be part of the Office of Planning, Evaluation 
and Dissemination. The functions of this Division include the responsibility to: 

Review all products from AoA and the OAA network to identify new findings 
which will be useful to older people and professionals operating in the field of aging, 
concentrating particularly on research, demonstration and evaluation findings; and 
to. 

Determine the relative utility of each product, its potential users and the most 
effective way to disseminate information to users. 

Some specific activities which will be undertaken by AoA in the near future in- 
clude: 

A selective review of recent findings to focus on some of those with the greatest 
immediate potential for use, 

A more in depth and complete review of findings to determine those with poten- 
tial for use, 

Implementation of projects awarded under the fiscal year 1983 Coordinated Dis- 
cretionary Grants Program Announcement in Priority Area 2.6. Dissemination and 
Utilization, 

Work with current grantees to insure that the results of their projects will be 
usable, and 

Continuation of AoA efforts to insure the continued use of the SCAN data base 
through private sector efforts. 

Fortunately, dissemination efforts do not require large amounts of funding. Small 
grants or contracts often succeed in making major contributions. The AoA effort to 
disseminate information about hypothermia is a good example of the effectiveness of 
small amounts of funds which are carefully targeted. 
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AoA expects that within tiie next year, the efifedB of these new initiatives will 
become evident Over the past several years, AoA has funded many projects with 
high potential for use. Turning that potential into a reality will be major pri<nity 
for AoA research and development in fiscal year 1984. 

Question. Section 431 of the (Mder Americans Act provides that no funds appropri- 
ated under Title IV: (1) may be transferred to any Office or other authnity of the 
Federal Government not directly respmisible to the Commissioner on Aging, or (2) 
may be used for any person or activity which is not specifically authorized by this 
Htle. Please provide this Subcommittee with a listing of all Title IV discretiniary 
grantees witMn the past two fiscal years, and a correspcmding list of what office 
within your agency has responsibility for each grantee. For your information, our 
own records indicate that seven (7) of the fiscal year 1982 discretionaxy prefects 
awarded under the new OHDS coordinated grants process are not administered di- 
rectly by our agency. By example, is it true that the Administration on Develop- 
mmit Disabilities, not AoA, has management resonsibility for the partially-funded 
Wisconsin Voucher System Initiative for Long Term Support? 

Answer. Attached is a list of grants funded by the Administration of Aging (AoA) 
during fiscal year 1982 and 1983 (throu^ Biarch 15, 1983). The large migority of 
projects are funded solely by AoA and soley administered by AoA. In a number of 
instances, projects funded under the fiscal year 1982 OHDS Discretionary Program 
Announcement are jointly funded and jointly managed by a number of components 
of the Office of Human Development Services. Each component has designated a co- 
project officer to monitor the project and the component contributing the largest 
amount of funds has designated the lead project officer. Actions relating to the man- 
agement of these projects are made jointly by the co-project officers. 

The Wisconsin Voucher System Initiative for long Term Support is supported 
with awards from AoA for $200,000, the Administration for Development Disabil- 
ities (ADD) for $61,000, and the OHDS Office of Policy Development (OPD) for 
$48,686. In this case, since AoA provided the largest share of support for the project, 
the AoA project officer has the lead responsibility along with co-project officers firom 
ADD and OPD. 
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LIST OP GRANTS FUNDED UNDER TITLE IV OF THE OLDER AMERICANS ACT 



Managed by the Division of Model projects and Demonstrations/ AoA 



90AJ1D05 
CITY OF NEW YORK DEPARTfGNT OP 
HOUSING, NEM YORK, NY 
OV«roSHIP TRANSFER PROJECT 



90AJ1006 
FULLER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
PASADENA, CA 
CHURCH BASED HUMAN SHWICES NETWORK 



90AJ1007 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL, INC., 
PHCBNIX, AZ 
THE VOLUNTEERISM PROJECT 



9QAJ1009 
NEM YORK CITY DEPT. OF HUMAN 
RESOURCES, NEW YORK, NY 
FISCAL MANAGEMENT PRACTICES FOR 
COST CONTAINMENT IN HOME CARE 



90AM0008 
TEXAS DEPARTMENT OF AGING, 
AUSTIN, TX 
TEXAS MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 



90AM0009 
OHIO COMMISSION ON AGING, 
COLUMBUS, OH 

OHIO AGING SERVICES INFORMATION 

SYSTEM 



90AM0010 
NEW YORK STATE OFFICE FOR AGING, 
AIBANY, NY 

AN INTEGRATED STATEWIDE INFORMATION 

SYSTEM FOR AGING SERVICES 



90AM0011 
OFFICE OF SENIOR CITIZEN'S 
ACTIVITIES, BIRMINGHAM, AL 
SERVICE DATA REPORTING SYSTEM 



90AM0013 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING, 
INC., WASHINGTON, DC 

DISSEMINATION AND UTILIZATION 

THROOa] NETWORKING 



90AM0014 

ALLIANCE OF INFORMATION AND REFERRAL 
SYSTEMS, COLUMBUS, OH 
STUDY OF MODEL INFORMATION AND 
REFERRAL SYSTEMS 



90AM0015 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH 
SERVICES, OLYNPIA, WA 

MENTAL HEALTH AND AGING SYSTPIS 

COORDINATION 



90AM0016 
DEPARTMENT OP HEALTH AND REHABILI- 
TATION SERVICES, TALLAHASSEE, FL 
USING THE NASUA TAXONOMY FOR UNIT 
COST ANALYSIS 



90AM0022 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MI 

NATIONAL OLDER WORKERS INFORMATION 

NETWORK 



90AM0026 
SRI INTERNATIONAL, 
MENLO PARK, CA 

INDIRECT SERVICE APPROACHES TO 

PR0BLB1S OF THE AGED 
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90AM0031 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP OOONTIBS 
RESEARCH, INC., WASHINGTON, DC 

INDIRECT SERVICE APPROACHES TO 

PROBLEM OF THE AGED 



9QAM0033 
OONFERENCE OP MAXGRS RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC 
INDIRECT SEHVICB APPROACHES TO 
tCETING THE NEEDS CP THE ELDERLg 



90AM0034 
SRI INTERNATIONAL, 
NQOO PARK, CA 
HUKAN SERVICES DEMONSTRATIONS 



90AH0035 
NEW YORK era FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
BROOKLYN, NY 

SENIOR CITIZEN FIRE SAFETY 

EDUCATION 



90AM0037 
SUOMI COLLEGE, 
HANCOCK, MI 

vcLUNroroisM and toe rural aging 

AMERICAN 



90AM0040 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP STAIE 
UNITS ON AGING, WASHINGTON, DC 
ASSIST STATES TO DEVELOP AND APPLY 
A MANAGEMENT INDICATCX^ SYSIEM 



90AM0042 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL SERVICES, MADISON, WI 

EXPANDING MENTAL HEALTO SERVICES 

TO TOE ELDERLY 



9QAM0043 
NORTH CHARLES MEI?TAL HEALTO, 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 

LOCAL AND AREA WIDE INFORMATION 

SYSTOMS 



90AM0045 
COUNCIL OF STATE PLANNING AGENCIES, 
WASHINSTON, DC 
STATE AGENDAS FOR ALTERNATIVE 
ACTION 



90AM0048 
CHAUTAUQUA NORTHWEST, 
SEATTLE, WA 

BUSINESS AND SENIORS; A WORKING 

PARIWERSHIP 



90AM0049 
UNITED NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS OF 
AMERICA, NEW YORK, NY 

ENHANCING THE CAPACITY OP 

NEIGHBORHOOD CEWTHIS 



90AM0050 
FLORIDA DEPT. OF HEALTO AND 
REHABILITATIVE, TALIAHASSEE, PL 

IMPROVING PRIVATE-PUBLIC LINKAGES 

AND SERVICE DELIVERY 



90AN0051 
AMERICAN RED CROSS, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA 
INTERAGENCY HOME CARE PROJECT 



90AN0052 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP AREA 
AGQICIES ON AGING, WASHINGTON, 

BUILDING STRENSTO AT THE 

COMMUNITY LEVEL 



DC 
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90AN1 
lATIONAL ASSXIATION OP STATE 
UNITS ON, WASHINGTON, DC 

NASUA NATIONAL AGING ORGANIZATION 

PROJECT 

90AM2198 
ASOCIACION NACIONAL PRO PERSCNAS 
MAYORBS, LOS ANGELES, CA 
PROJECT "MANO A MANO" 



90AM2199 
NATIONAL PACIFIC ASIAN EUDERLY 
RESOURCE CENTER, LOS ANGELES, CA 
SPECIAL SERVICE VOR GROUPS, INC., 



90AM2197 
NATIONAL CAUCUS AND CEN3ER ON BLACK 
AGED, WASHINGTON, DC 

NATIONAL AGING ORGANIZATION 

PROJECTS PROGRAM 

90AM2192 

NATIONAL INDIAN COUNCIL ON AGING, 

ALBUQUERQUE, m 
ADVOCACY TO ASSIST ACCESS OF OLDER 
AMERICAN INDIANS TO ENTITLEICNIS OF 
OLDro AMERICANS ACT 

90AM3 
NATIONAL ASSOCATION OF OOUtlTIES 
RESEARCH, INC., WASHINGTON, DC 

COUNTY RESOURCE DEVELOPICNT FOR 

OLDro AMERICANS 



9DAN5 
U.S. CONFERENCE OP MAYORS, 
WASHINGTON, DC 
PROJECT TEAM-TECHNIQUES FOR 
EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 



90AM6 
UNITED NEIGHBORHOOD CENTS15 OF 
AMERICA, NEW YORK, NY 
IMPROVING PROGRAMS AND SBWICES 
TO TOE ELDERLY 



90An84 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON TOE AGING, 
VASHINGTON, DC 

NVOILWOLUNTARISM IN ACTION 

FOR AGING 



90OJ1008 
OOSSMHO, 
WASHINGTON, DC 
A SYNTOESIS AND DISSEMINATION OF 
RURAL AND URBAN PROGRAMS 



90A1657 
NATIONAL ASSOaATION OF STATO 
UNITS ON AGING, WASHINGTON, DC 
DEVED(»ING A NATIONAL DATA BASE AND 
SAMPLING SYSTEM AND IMPLB1ENTING 
UNIFORM DESCRIPTIONS OF SERVICES 

90AR0044 
MICHIGAN OFFICE OF SERVICES TO 
TOE AGING, LANSING, MI 

BUILDING TIBS TO THE tCNTAL 

HEALTO SYSTEM 



18-417 0-88- 
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Managed by Regional Program Directors^ AoA 



AOAIIi)0264 
ILLINOIS DEFT. ON AGING, 
SPRINGFIELD, IL 
RURAL DAY CARE FOR ELDERS 



AO?VWI00244 
AREA AGENCY ON AGING DISTRICT V, 
INC., LA CROSSE, WI 
RURAL WISCONSIN SERVICE DELIVERY 
SYSTQ1S 



01AM000009 
RHODE ISLAND DEPARTMENT OF ELDERLY 
AFFAIRS, PROVIDENCE, RI 

FAMILY AND COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

SYSTEMS 



01AM000017 
RHODE ISLAND DEPARTMENT OP EU)ERLY 
AFFAIRS, PROVIDENCE, RI 
ELDER ABUSE PROGRAM 



01AM000018 
MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF ELDERLY 
AFFAIRS, BOSTON, MA 
MODEL ELDER ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
RESPONSE SYSTEM 



01AM000022 
STAOE OF CONNECTICUT, 
HARTFORD, CT 
DISASTER RELIEF ASSISTANCE 



02AM57 
MBTl^OPailTAN COMMISSION ON AGING, 
SYRACUSE, NY 
DEMONSORATION ON ELDERLY ABUSE 



02AM58 
NEW YORK aTY DEPARTMENT FCR THE 
AGING, NEW YORK, NY 
MINORITY SERVICE ENHANCEMENT 



02AM61 
NEW YORK STATE OFFICE FOR IHE 
AGING, AI£ANY, NY 
RURAL AGING SERVICES 



03AD200 (FORMERLY 90-1824) 

UNIVERSITY OF MARHiAND, 

BALTIMORE, MD 
CAREGIVER TRAINING FOR THE ELDERLY 
IMPAIRED IN URBAN AND RURAL SETTING 



03AD202 (FORMERLY 90-1820) 
WAXTER CENTHl, 
BALTIMORE, MD 
SENIOR CENTER CARE SYSTEM 



03AD204 
MON VALLEY HEALTH & WELFARE 
COUNCIL, INC., MONESSEN, PA 
ACTIVATION OF COMMUNITY SUPPORT 
SYSTEMS FOR THE RURAL FRAIL ELDERLY 



04AM000004 (FORMERLY 90-A-1619) 
SENIOR CITIZENS SERVICES, INC., 
MEMPHIS, T^ 
DEI NSTITUTIONALIZATION PROGAM 



04AM000305 
GATEVAY AREA DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT, 
OWINGSVILLE, KY 
GATEWAY FOCUS ON THE ELDERLY 
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08AM8 
DBNVra REGIONAL GCXJNCIL OP 
OOVEEUKENTS, DENVER, CX) 
ACCESS TD MEDICAL CARE AND SOCIAL 
SERVICBS TO THE IMMIGRANT ELDERLY 



09AM028 
INTER-TRIBAL OOUNCIL OP ARIZONA, 

lit: PHOENIX, hz 

a)MPREH£t4SIVE_QpQRDlNATED SISTm OF 
ELDSHLt SEHVICES m IMDIAM 
RESERVATIONS 



09AN029 
COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO, 
SAN DIEGO, CA 

A PRororypE for area agencies 

TO enhance services to MINORITIES 



09AM030 
SENIOR CITIZENS OOUNCIL OF 
MARICOPA COUNTY, PHCKNIX, AZ 

ENHANCEMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES TO 

EIJ)ERLY HISPANICS 



10AM0009 
SEATTLE-KING COUNTY DIVISION ON 
AGING, SEATTLE, Wi 

BfiCIFIC/ASIAN EU>ERLY SERVICE 



01AT000020 
UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT, 

BRIDGEPORT CT 
GERQXTQiajt CAREER PHEPARftTION - 
CAPACITY BUILDIHG . 



01^1130002] 

MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
BEDFORD, MA 

GERONTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



02AT47 

FOREHAM UNIVERSITY, 

NEW YORK, NY 

TRAINING TO SI^REHGTHEN PRIVATE 
SECTOR INITIATIVES AND INFORMAL 
SUPPORT SYSTEMS '" ' Z~^J 



02AT48 
mxrHER COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK, NY 

"MEDIATING STOUCIURES" GERONTOLOGY 

CAREER PREPARATION 



03AT120 
UNIVERSITY OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

WASHIt-KXiOJ, DC 
TRAINING IN (^RONTOLCGY - 
LEADEE^1£> DEVElJOP^ElNT^ 



PARA-PROFESSIONALS AND VOLUNTEERS 



0aATl21 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
COLLEGE PARK, MD 

GERD^TOLCGY CAREER PREPARATIQNj 
MODEl^ AND irMJVATIQMS 



03AT122 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, 
HAMPTON, VA 
GHOTOQLOGY INFORMATION AND 
TRAINING PROGRAM 



D3AT123 

NORFOLK STATE UNIVTOSITY, 
NORFOLK, VA 

GERONTOLOGY TRAINING THROUGH 

PARTNERSHIP 



0aATl24 

VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY, 

RICHMOND, VA 
IICREASING THE EFFBCTIVENES OF 
SERVICES TO MINORITY ELDERLY; 
A UNIVERSITY-COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP 
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08AT0012 
WEBER STATE COLLEGE, 
OGDEN, UT 
GERONTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 
PROGRAM 



09AT33 
UNIVERSITY OP SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
LOS ANGELES, CA 

CLINICAL TRAINING ON AGING AND 

tCWTAL HEALTH 



90AT21 
UNIVERSITY OP SOUTHERN CALlFOBNlk, 
IDS ANGELES, CA 
GERONTCHjOGY CAREER PREPARATION 
PROGRAM 



09AT019 
UNIVERSITY OP HAWAII, 
HONOLULU, HI 

GERONTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 

TRAINING 



10AN0018 

OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY, 
OORVALLIS, OR 
GERONTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 
PROGRAM 



Managed by Division of Long Term Care, AoA 



90AL0010 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OP WISCONSIN, 
MILWAUKEE, WI 
LONG TERM CARE GERONTOLOGY CENTER 

90AL0012 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UT 

LONG TTOM CARE GERONTOLOGY CENTER 

PLANNING GRANT 

90AL0014 
THE UNIVERSITY OP TEXAS HEALOH 
SCIENCE, DALLAS, TX 
TEXAS LONG TERM CARE GERONTOLOGY 
CENTER PLANNING GRANT 

90AT2154 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
KANSAS CITY, KS 
LONG TOW CARE GERONTOLOGY CENTER 



90AL0011 
TQ1PLE UNIVERSITY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
LONG TERM CARE GERONTOLOGY CENTER 

90AL0013 
UNIV. OF OKLAHOMA HEALTH SaENCES 
CENTER, OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 

LONG TTOM CARE GgOfTOLOGY CENTER 

PLANNING GRANT 

90AT2152 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE, VA 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST LONG TERM CARE 

CENTER 

90AT2155 

ORUSTEES OF OCLUHBIA UNIVERSITY, 

NEW YORK, NY 
QSNTER FCH^ GERIATRICS AND 
GERQNTOLOGY/DDNG TERM CARE 



90AT2157 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA, 
TAMPA, PL 
SUNCOAST GERONTOLOGY CENTER FOR 
HEALTH AND LONG TERM CARE 



90AT2164 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
PROVIDENCE, RI 

SOUTHEASTORN NEW ENGLAND LONG TORM 

CARE GERONTOLOGY CENTER 
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Managed by Division of Bducation and 
Career Preparation, AoA 



04AO000142 
ATLANTA UNIVH^ITY, 
ATLANTA, GA 

GHOffTOLOgy CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



04AG000143 
CLARK COLLEGE, 
ATLANTA, GA 

GERONTOLOGy CAREER PREPJtflATIOW 

PROGRAM 



04AG000144 
LIVINGSTONE COLI£GE, 
SALISBURY, NC 

GERONTOIiOGY CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



04AG000145 

UNIVERSITY OP SOUTH CAROLINA, 
COLUMBIA, SC 
GEROWTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 
PROGRAM 



04AG000146 
MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY, 
MEMPHIS, TN 

GERONTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



AOA-IIH3-04 
ELGIN OOHMUNITY COLLEGE, 
ELGIN, IL 

GHCNTOLOGICAL CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



AOA-MI-G-0 
MADOIMA COLLEGE, 
LIVONIA, MI 

GERONTOLOGICAL CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



AOAMIGOl 
WAYNE COUNTY COMMUNITY CQLLBGE, 
DETROIT, MI 

GERONTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



AOAMIG69 
OHE UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MI 

GERONTOLOGICAL CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



AOAmG0182 
COLLEGE OP SI. SCHOLASTICA, 

DULura, m 

GERONTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 
PROGRAM 



AOA0HG03 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
OXFORD, OH 

GERONTOLOGY CARErJ^ PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



AOA0HG69 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, 
ATHENSr OH 

GTOONTOLOGY CAREER PREPJtflATION 

PROGRAM 



06AG198 
GRAMBLING STATE UNIVERSITY, 
GRAMBLING, LA 

GERONTOLOGY CAREro PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



06AG199 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEJCAS 
AT ARLINGTON, ARLINGTON, TX 
GERONTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 
PROGRAM 



06AG200 
NORTH TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY, 
DEim>N, TX 

GERONTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



07AT0243 
WICHITA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
WICHITA, KS 

GERONTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 
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90AT2166 
UNIVE31SI1Y OF ARIZONA, 
TUCSON, AZ 
LONG THIM CARE GERONTOLOGY CENTER 



90AT2167 
REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OP 
CALIFORNIA, DOS ANGELES, CA 

UCLA/USC LONG TTOM CARE 

GHK)NT0LOGY CEWTER 



90AL0009 

ASSOC. OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES, 

WASHINGTON, DC 
INFORMATION EXCHANGE AMONG LDNG 
TERM CARE GE»OimXiCGY CENTERS 



90AM0038 
WISCONSIN BUREAU OP AGING, 
MADISON, WI 
CAREGIVER SUPPORT INITIATIVE 



90AM0046 
PAaFIC NORIHWEST LONG TERM CARE 
CENTER, UNIVERSITY OP WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE, WA 

FAMILY SUPPORT: A PREVENTIVE 

APPROACH 



90AM0044 

MOUtfTAIN STATES HEALTO CORPORATION, 
BOISE, ID 
RESIDENTIAL DAY CARE 
DEMONSTRATION MODEL 



90AM0041 
MIFFLIN-%JUNIATA AREA AGENCY ON 
AGING INC, LEV7IST0WN, PA 
FAMILY-CENTERED APPROACH TO AGING: 
ORIENTING A RURAL COMMUNITY 



90AM0036 
OXLBGE OF ST. SCHOLASTICA, 
DULUTH, m 
PARENT-CARING; PROGRAM FOR 
FAMILIES AND PROFESSIONALS 



90AT2049 
m ZION HOSPITAL M© MEDICAL 
CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 

LONG TERM CARE GERIAIRIC 

FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 



90AT2050 

UCLA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 

LOS ANGELES, CA 
LONG TBW CARE GERIATRIC 
FELLO^^SHIP PROGRAM 



90AT2051 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, BOSTON, MA 

LONG TERM CARE GERIATRIC 

FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 



90AT2052 
UIIIVERSITY OF W^HINGTON SCHOOL 
C^ MEDICINE, SEATTI£, WASHINGTON 
Wt^ TERM CARE GERIATRIC 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 



90AT2053 
DUKE UI^VERSITY CENTER FOR THE 
STUDY OF AGING AND HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT, DURHAM, NC 

LONG T^M CARE GERIATRIC 

FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 



90AT2054 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
NEDiaNE, BOSTON, MA 
LONG TERM CARE GERIATRIC 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
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Managed by Division of Research and Evaluation/ AoA 



90A1279 

THE REGENTS OF TOE UNIVERSITY OF 

MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MI 
SUPPORTING FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH 
AND POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND 
EVALUATION IN TOE FIELD OF AGING 



90AJ1003 
OPFICE OF PROGRAM INITIATIVES, 
MADISION, WI 
WISCONSIN VOUCHER SYSTEM INITIATIVE 
FOR LONG TTOM SUPPORT 



90AJ1004 
WISCONSIN DBPARTMEITT OF HEALTO 
AND SXIAL SERVICES, NADISOt^, WI 

STODY OF TOE WISCONSIN COMMUNITY 

OPTIONS PROGRAM 



90AJ1008 
SOUTO CAROLINA STATE REORGANIZATION 
COMMISSION, COLUMBIA, SC 

HUMAN SERVICES DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECT 



90AR0002 
GEKOWTQLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
WASHINGTON, DC 

CONTINUUM OF LONG-TERM CARE; 

HEALTO CARE C^ THE ELDERLY 



90AR0040 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
DETROIT, MI 
DEVELOPING AN INDEX OF ELDER ABUSE 



90AR0041 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR HOUSING 
MANAGEMEbTT, WASHINGTON, DC 
DEVELOPMEOT OF A PROFESSIONAL 
HOUSING MANAGEMEOT SYSTEM 



90AR0042 
RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE, 
RESEARCH TRIANGLE PARK, NC 

voLU^^EERS and the elderly 



90AR0043 
department OF HUr^AN SERVICES, 
AUGUSTA, ME 
INNOVATIVE HOME EQUITY COt^VERSION 



90AR0045 

COMMONWEALTO OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

BOSTON, MA 
CONGREGATE HOUSING; HOW DOES IT 
WC«K AND FOR WHOM DOES IT WORK BEST 



90AR0046 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR HOME EQUITY, 

MADISON, WI 
HOME-MADE PENSION PLANS; CONVERTING 
HOME EQUITY INTO RETIREMENT INCOME 



90AR0047 

SANTA MONICA HOSPITAL, 

SANTA MONICA, CA 
OLDER PARTIALLY SIGHTED VCXiUWTEER 
ADVOCATES AND OOMMUNITY OOUNSELQRS 
IN A REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR 
THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 



90OJ1002 

COMMONWEALTO OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
HARRISBURG, PA 
DESIGN OP HUMAN SERVICES BLOCK 
GRANTS TO COUNTY GOVERNMENTS 
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Managed by Office of Program Development f AoA 



90AD0004 
NEW ENGLAND INNOVATION GROUP, 
PROVIDENCE, RI 

TOE TECHNICAL VOLUWrEER 

SERVICE - RETIRED 



90AD0005 
NARTECH ASSOCIATES, INC., 
PORTLAND, OR 

TECHNOLOGY COMMERCIALIZATION FOR 

TOE AGING 



9QAJ1000 
PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY AGENCY OF 
HAWAII, HONOLULU, HI 

A MODEL SYSTEM OF GUARDIANSHIP AND 

PROTECTION 



9QAJ1001 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR STATE OOURTS, 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA 
LINKING TOE SOCIAL SERVICES SYSTEM 
AND TOE aviL JUSTICE SYSTEM 



90AM0023 
NATIONAL RETIRED TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

MODEL VOLUNTEER PROTECTIVE 

SERVICES PROJECT 



90AM0024 
Ut^IV.OP SOUTOERN MAINE-HUMAN 
SERVICES DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE, 
PORTLAND, MB 
ENHANCING THE ROLE OF STATE AGING 
NETWORKS IN PROVIDING PROTECTIVE 
Sha^VICES FOR OLDER ADULTS 



90AM0025 
NATIONAL SENIOR CITIZENS LAW 
CENTER, WASHIIX3T0N, DC 
PROJECT TO SUPPORT AND ASSIST 
REPRESENTATION OF OLDER AMERICANS 



90AM0027 
AMERICAI4 BAR ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO, IL 

NATIONAL BAR ACTIVATION FOR 

TOE ELDERLY PROJECT 



90AM0039 
CARBIDE RETIREE SERVICE CORPS, 
INC., NEW YORK, NY 

USE OF BUSINESS VOLUNTEERS TO HELP 

STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES ON AGING 

Managed by Division of Education and Career Preparation, AoA 



90AT0070 
PENt^SYL/ANIA DEPARTMENT C^ AGING, 
HARRISBURG, PA 

GEROtJTOLOGY CAREER PREPARATION 

PROGRAM 



90A'ro071 

VIRGINIA OOMMONWEALTO UNIVERSITY, 

RICHMOND, VA 
MODEL TOAINING PROJECT FOR 
SERVICE PROVIDERS IN AGING 



90AT0072 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZaiA, 

TUCSON, AZ 
ENHANCING TOE CAPABILITY OF A 
STATEWIDE COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 
TO DELIVER DONG TERM CARE 



90ATO065 
THE NATIONAL CAUCUS AND CENTER ON 
BLACK AGED, INC., WASHINGTON, DC 

MINORITY MANAGEMENT TRAINING IN 

AGING PROGRAM 
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90AT0073 

CHEYNEY STATE COLLEGE, 

CHEYNEY, PA 
SELF-HELP SKILLS DEVELOPtCWT 
PROGRAM FOR (XDER PERSONS 



90AT0074 
PRAIRIE VLEIR A&M UNIVERSITY, 
PRAIRIE VIEW, TX 

HOME CARE MAINTENANCE FCR THE 

RURAL ELDERLY 



90AT0075 
SPELMAN COLLEGE, 
ATLANTA, GA 
PROJECT GET IN SHAPE 



90AT0076 

NORIH CAROLINA CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, 

DURHAM, NC 
SELF-HELP EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 
DEVELOPMENT FOR OLDER AMERICANS 



Managed by Division of Continuing Education and Trainiiig, AoA 



90AT0012 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF STATE UNITS 
ON AGING, WASHINGTOtI, DC 
ORIEWTATION OF AGING SERVICE 
PERSONNEL TO THEVOU^ 
AMERICANS ACT 



90AT0017 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF PSYCHIATRY, 
WASHINGTON, DC 

DELIVERING SERVICES FOR COMMUNITY 

CARE OF THE AGED 



90AT0026 
NAT'L ASSOC. OF AREA AGENCIES 
ON AGING, WASHINGTON, DC 

CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR AREA 

AGENCIES ON AGING; 

A DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 



90AD0006 

phch:nix systems, inc. 

SPENCER lA 
INCREASING ORGANIZATIONAL 
VISIBILITY, CREDIBILITY, AND 
AVAILABLE RESOURCES 



Managed by Off ice of Program Development, 
With AoA Co-Project Officers 



OHDS 



90CJ0052 

COUNTY OF SAN MATEO, 

RED^^OOD, CA 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMEWT PROGRAM (CAL - POMP) 

90OJ2003 
RESEARCH IRIANGLE INSTITUTE, 
RESEARCH TRIANGLE, NC 

SERVICE EFFICIENCY IMPROVEMENT 

DEMONSTRATION 



900J2002 
NEW YORK CITY VOLUNTARY ACTION 
CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NY 

COMPUTER NETWORK ON VOLUNTEERISM 

FCR NEW YORK CITY 
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Managed by Administration for Children Youth and Families^ OHDS 
With kok co-Project Officer 

90CJ54 
COMMISSION FOR CHILI»{BN AND YOUTH, 
JACKSON, HS 
UTILIZATION OF RETIRED SENIOR 
CITIZENS AS CHILD DAYCARE PROVIDERS 

Managed fcy Administration for Developmental Disabilities, OHDS 
With AoA Co-Project Officer 

90DJ0001 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO, IL 

BCARD AND CARE STATUTORY 

GUIDELIt^ES PROJECT 

Managed by Office of the Oomnissioner 



90AP0002 
NATIONAL AGING POLICY STUDY, CENTER ON EMPLOYMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



90AP0003 
NATIOl^AL AGING POLICY STUDY CENTER ON HEALTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA - SAN FRANCISCO 



90AP0005 
NATIONAL AGING POLICY STUDY CENTER ON INCOME 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
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Question 4- Can you provide the Subcommittee with an estimate of what propor- 
tion of funds under the $5 million allocation will be spent on existing activities. 

Answer. At this time, AoA has not yet made a decision as to the division of the $5 
million among the various areas which AoA now supports as well as any new activi- 
ties which might be undertaken. 

Question 5. How does AoA monitor its Title IV grantees and what is done to 
ensure that funds are spent in accordance with the grant or contract description? 

Answer. The Administration on Aging established Standard Monitoring Proce- 
dures some time ago for all discretionary programs (i.e., Title TV) covering grants, 
contracts and cooperative agreements. Those procedures cover the review and nego- 
tiation process prior to award, follow-up on negotiated revisions in project content, 
the establishment of a monitoring plan, and specific elements of a project to be dis- 
cussed and reported in monitoring records at each scheduled contact. 

The funds awarded are in response to well scrutinized budget submissions. Budget 
submissions divide proposed expenditures into categories; required supporting mate- 
rials include a detailed breakout of the costs in each line item (category) and a nar- 
rative justification for each. These are scrutinized for appropriateness, given the 
program proposed, by AoA staff and scrutinized by the Office of Human Develop- 
ment Services (OHDS) Division of Grants and Contracts Management for technical 
and programmatic appropriateness. Once approved, all significant revisions must be 
approved in advance in writing by the Administration, in keeping with procedures 
prescribed in the OHDS Grants Administration Manual. 

Fiscal reports are required from the awardee 90 days after the close of each 
budget period. This report must reflect (1) approved budget and (2) actual expendi- 
tures for each category. Such reports may be required more frequently at the discre- 
tion of the program office. In this way new grantees or other selected recipients of 
awards may be monitored more closely. Budget concerns may be discussed during 
the regularly scheduled monitoring contact or at any time deemed necessary by 
AoA staff or grantee. 

Question 6. How will AoA meet its mandate for the rural elderly under Section 
422 of Title IV under the proposed $5 million allocation? What has been spent thus 
far (in specific dollar amounts)? 

Answer. AoA is developing plans for dissemination of project results and proto- 
types for five projects awarded to State and area agencies during Fiscal Year 1979. 
These projects, currently active and teminating in late 1983, cover such diverse 
areas as volunteerism, informal supports and intergenerational activities; a com- 
parison of the effectiveness of peer counseling and bi-directional cable television; co- 
ordination of existing health and social service systems, at both the State and 
county levels; and mobile adult day care services. 

AoA has awarded a project designed to isolate factors associated with the institu- 
tional strengths of effective area agencies on aging and to formulate models based 
on these factors. Because 43 percent of the 674 area agencies on aging are rural, two 
of the four models developed will be suitable for adoption by rural area agencies. 
Plans for dissemination of project results and prototypes are being developed. 

AoA has contributed to the will continue to participate in the USDA's National 
Rural Development Policy Strategy. 

AoA will continue to cooperate with the USDA Farmers Home Loan Administra- 
tion and Cooperative Extension Services under two Memoranda of Understanding 
designed to specifically benefit the rural elderly. 

AoA, between 1974 and 1978, awarded 14 model projects with a rural focus. These 
projects covered such areas as housing and living arrangements; health and mental 
health services; hospice and other social and supportive services. Plans are under- 
way for review of results from these projects. 
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